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HARPER'S LIBRARY OF SELECT NOVELS. 



PBIOK 

Pelham. By Bulwer $ 70 

Tiie IMuowned. By Bulwer 76 

Devereuz. ByBulwer 60 

PaulCUffurd. ByBulwer 60 

Eugene Aram. By Bulwer 60 

The Last Days of Pompeii. By Bulwer 60 

The Czai-ina. By Mrti. Uofiand 60 

RienzL ByBulwer 76 

Self- Devotion. By Miss Campbell 60 

TheNabob at Home 60 

Kruest Maltrayers. ByBulwer 60 

Alice ; or, The Mysteries. By Bulwer 60 

The Last of the Barons. By Bulwer 1 00 

ForestDajrs. ByJames 60 

Adam Brown, the Merdiant. By IL Smith ... 60 

Hlgrims of the Rhine. By Bulwer 86 

The Mome. By Miss Bremer 60 

18. The Jjosii Ship. By CHptain Ncale 76 

19. The False Heir. By James 60 

The Neighbors. By Miss Bremer 60 

Nina. By Mifls Bremer 60 

The President's Daughters. By Miss Bremer. . 86 

The Banker's Wife. By Mrs. Qore 60 

The Birthright. By Mrs. Gore 86 

New Sketches of E very-day Life. By Miss Bremer 60 

Arubellu Stuart. ByJames 60 

The Grumbler. By Miss Pickering 60 

The Unloved One. By Mrs. Hofland 6) 

Jack of the Mill. By William How itt 26 

The Heretic. By Lajetchnikoff 60 

The Jew. By Spindler 76 

Arthur. By Sue 76 

Clhatsworth. By Ward 60 

The Prairie Bird. By C. A. Murray 1 00 

Amy Herbert. By Misd SeweU. 60 

Rose d'Albret. ByJames 60 

The Triumphs of Time. By Mrs. Marsh 76 

The II Family. By Miss Bremer 60 

The Grandfather. By Miss Pickering 60 

Arrah NelL ByJames 60 

The Jilt 60 

Tales from the German 60 

Arthur ArundcL By II. Smith 60 

Agincourt. By James 60 

The Regent*s Daughter 60 

The Maid of Honor. 60 

Safia. By De Beauvoir 50 

Look to the Knd. By Mrs. Ellis. 60 

The Improvi?atore. By Andersen 50 

The Gambler's Wife. By Mrs. Grey 6') 

Veronica. By Zschokke 50 

Zoe. By Miss Jewsbury. 50 

Wyoming hO 

De Rohan. By Sue 50 

Pelf. By the Author of "Cecir* 75 

The Smuggler. ByJames. 75 

Tlie Breach of Promise 50 

Parsonage of Mora. By Miss Bremer. 86 

A Chance Medley. By T. C. Grattan 60 

The Wliite Slave 1 00 

The Bosom Friend. By Mrs. Grey 50 

Amaury. By Dumas 60 

63. The Author's Daughter. By Mary Howitt. . . . 26 

64. Only a Fiddler I &c By Andersen 60 

TheWhiteboy. By Mrs. Hall 60 

The Foater-Brother. Edited by Leigh Hunt. . . 60 

Love and Mesmerism. By H . Smith. 76 

Ascanio. By Dumas 75 
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69. Lady of Milan. Edited by Mrs. lliomson 76 

70. The Citiren of Prague. 100 

7L The Royal Favorite. By Mrs. Gore. 60 

72. The Queen of Denmark. By Mrs. Gore. 60 

73,' The Elves, &c ByTieck 60 

74, 75. The Step-Mother. By James 1 25 

Jessie's Flirtations 50 

Chevalier d'Harmental. By Damns 50 

Peers and Parvenuc. By Mi-s. Gore 50 

The Commander of Malta. By Sue 60 

TIxe Female Minister 5il 

Emilia Wyndham. By Mrs. Marsli 75 

The Biish-Ranger. By Charles Rowcroft 61 

The Chronicles of Clovemook 25 

Genevieve. ByLomartine. 86 

Livonian Tales 26 

lattice Arnold. ByMn. Marith 26 

87.1 Fntlier Da«»y. By Mrs. Marsh. 76 

8S.|l^eontlae. By Mrs. Maberly 60 

89./ Heidelbeisr. By Jamea. 60 

m.f LucretlA. ByBulwer 75 

98,194. Forteeeue. ByKoowlef. 100 
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93. Daniel Dennison. &c By Mrs. Hofland $ 60 

96. Cinq-Mars. ByDeVigny 50 

96. Woman's Trials. By Mrs. S. C. Hall T6 

97. The Castle of Elirenstein. ByJames 5J 

98. Marriajse. By Miss S. Ferrier. 0(1 

99. Roland Casliel. By Lever 1 Sft 

100. Martins of Cro* Martin. Bj Lever 1 86 

101. Russell. ByJames 00 

102. A Simple Story. By Mrs. Inchbald 00 

103. Norman's Bridge. By Mrs. Manh 00 

104 Alamance. 60 

106. Margaret Graham. By James '85 

106. The Wayside Cross. By K H. Mihuan 85 

107. TheConvict. ByJames. 60 

108. Midsummer Kve. By Mrs. S. C. Hull 6 » 

109. Jane Eyre. ByCurrerBelL 75 

110. The lAst of the Fairies. By James. 85 

111. Sir Theodore Broughton. By James 00 

112. Self-ControL By Mary Brunton 75 

113, 114. Harold. ByBulwer 1 itO 

1 15. Brothers and Sisters. By MLas Bremer 6«) 

116. Gowrie. ByJames 60 

117. A Wliim and its Consequences. By James 60 

lis. Three Sisters and Thrto Fortunes. By G. H. 

Lewes. ..•••. . . .. 75 

119. The Diraipline of Lifft. '. *. *. *. *. *. *. *. ! '. '. *. *. *. '. ! *. '. *. *. '. '. *. 60 

120. Thirty Years Since. By James 15 

121. Mary Barton. ByMn. GaskelL 60 

122. The Great Hoggurty Diamond. By Thackeray 95 

123. TheForgery. ByJames. 5J 

134. the Midnight S un. By Miss Bremer ^5 

1*25, 126. The Caztons. ByBulwer 75 

127. Mordaunt Hall. By Mrs. Marsh 60 

12a My Uncle the Curate 5» 

129. The Woodman. ByJames 75 

130. The Green 1 land. A " Short Yam" 76 

131. Sldonia the Sorceress. By Meinhqld 1 00 

132. Shirley. By Currer Bell 1 00 

133. TheOigilvies 60 

134. Constance Lyndsay. By G. C. II. 60 

186. Sir Edward Graliam. By Miss Sinclair 1 (H> 

136. Hands not Hearts. By Miss Wilkinson 60 

137. The Wilmingtons. By Mrs. Marsh 60 

138. Ned Allen. By 1). Hannay 5» 

139. Night and Morning. By Bulwer f<i 

140. The Maid of Orleans 75 

141. Antonina. By WUkle CoUins 60 

14-2. Zanoni. By Balwer 60 

143. Reginald Hastings. By Warbarton 60 

144. Pride and Irresolution 60 

145. The Old Oak Chest. ByJames 60 

140. Julia Howard. By Mrs. Martin Bell 60 

147. Adelaide Lindsay. Edited by Mrs. ftlarsh 6 1 

143. I'etticoat Government By Mrs. Trollope 60 

140. The Luttrells. By F. Williams 60 

150. Singleton Fontenoy, R.N. By Hannay 60 

151. Olive. By the Author of ^^ The Ogilvies" 60 

153. Henry Smeaton. By James 60 

153. Time, the Avenger. By Mrs, Marsh 60 

154. Tiie Commissioner. Bv James 1 00 

166. The Wife*s Sister. By Mrs. Ilobback 60 

166. The Gold Worshipers 60 

157. The Daughter of Night. ByFuUora 60 

153. Stuart of Dunleath. ByHon. Caroline Norton. 60 

■159. Arthur Conway. By Captain E. H. Milman . . 60 

160. The Fate. ByJames 60 

161. The Lady and tlie Priest. By Mrs. Maberly. . . 6) 

163. Aims and Obstacles. By James 60 

163. The Tutoi's Ward 60 

104. Florence Sackville. By Mrs. Burbury 75 

165. Ravenscliffe. By Mxn. Marsh 60 

106. Maurice Tiemay. By Lever 1 00 

167. The Head of the Family. By Mies Mulock. ... 75 

168. Darien. By Warburton 60 

169. Falkenbnrg 76 

170. TheDaltons. By Lever 1 60 

171. Ivar; or. The gl^uts-Boy. By Miss Carlen.. . M» 

172. Pequinillo. ByJames ?■) 

173. Anna Hammer. By Temme r i» 






174. A Life of Vicissitudes. By James 6' > 

176. Henry Esmond. By Thackeray f^t 

176, 177. My Novel ByBulwer 1 :>» 

178. Katie Stewart . 'J". 

179. Castle Avon. By Mrs. Marsh &<> 

18a Agnes SoreL By James >''^'^ 

ISl. Agath&*t UxuAmw^ 'fti >5i^ft ^oaSasst <i\^^ ^>2«v \^>^ 
\B2.\ViV^\A. B3Ci>m«cTSfe^ \\> 

\S&. ChiurVea Xu^nwi^«!t. KlL««aRio»x • 

180. lady \iM?»\«V^w\k«A 
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HABPER'S Library of Select Novela— 
Continued. 

187. Dodd Family Abroad. Bf Lever $t 25 

188. Sir Jasper Carew. Bf Lever 75 

189. QaietHeart 25 

190. Aubrey. By Mrs. Mnrnh 75 

191. moonderoga. By Jairiea 50 

ira. Hard Times. By Dickens 50 

108.' The Young Husband. By Mrs. Grey 50 

194. The Mother's Kecompense. By Grace Aguilar. 75 

190. Arillion, &c. By Mids Muloclc 1 i5 

199. North and Soutli. By Mrs. Gaskell 50 

19T. Country Neighborhood. By Miss Diipuy 5<) 

198. Constance Herbert. By Miss Jewsbury 50 

109. Tlie Heiress of Haiighton. By Mrs. Maruh 50 

JSOO. The Old I>omiDion. By James 60 

901. John Halifax. By the Author of " Olive," cVrc. 75 

803. Evelyn Marston. By Mri<. Manh 50 

2<t8. Fortunes of Glencore. By Lever 50 

304. Leonora d'Orco. By James 50 

205. Nothing Nevr. ByMissMutock 50 

S<)6. The Kose of Ashurst. By Mrs. Manh 50 

• 807. The Athelings. By Mrd. Oliphout 75 

203. Scenes of Clerical Life 75 

209. My Lady Ludlow. By Mrs. Goskell 85 

310, 21L Gerald Fitzgerald. By Lever 50 

312. A life for a Life. By Miss Mulock 50 

313. Sword and Gown. By Geo. Lawrence 25 

214. Misrepresentation. By Anna H. Drury 1 00 

316. The Mill on the Floss. By George Fliot 75 

316. One of Them. ByLever 75 

317. A Day's Ride. By I^ever 60 

218. Notice to Quit. By Wills 50 

219. A Strange Story 1 00 

220. Brown, Jones, and Kobinson. By TroUope 50 

221. Abel Drake's Wife. By John Saunders 75 

322. Olive Blake's Good Work. By J. C. J eaffredon . 75 

328. The Frofessor's Lady 25 

824. Mistress and Maid. By Miss Mulock 60 

385. Aurora Floyd. By M. £. Braddon 76 

826. Barrington. By Lever 7fS 

837. Sylvia's Lovers. By Mrs. Goskell 75 

338. A First Friendship 60 

829. A Dark Kight's Work. By Mrs. Gaskell 60 

230. Countess Gisella. By E. Marlitt 25 

831. St.01ave's 75 

333. A Point of Honor 60 

833. IJveitDown. KyJeaflfreson 100 

834. Martin Pole. By Saunders 50 

286. Mary Lyndsay. By Lady Ponsonby 50 

' 286. Eleanor's Victory. By M. E. Braddon 75 

237. Rachel Ray. By TroUope 60 

238w John Marchmont's Legacy. By M. E. Braddon 75 

239. Annis Warleigh's Fortunes. By Holme Lee. . . 75 

240. The Wife's Evidence. By Wills 60 

311. Barbara's History. By Amelia B. Edwards. ... 76 

343. Cousin Phillifl 25 

243. What will he do with It f By Bui wer 1 50 

844. The Ladder of Life. By Amelia B. Edwards. . . 50 

- 84EIl Denis DcvaL ByThackeray 60 

848. Maurice Dering. By Geo. Lawrence 60 

84T. Margaret Denzil's History 75 

848. Quite Alone. By George Augustus Sala 75 

849. Mattie: a Stray 75 

360. My Brother's Wife. By Amelia B. Edwards. . . 60 

861. Uncle Silas. By J. S. Le Fanu 75 

262. Level the Widower. By Thackeray 25 

363. Miss Mackeneie. By Anthony TroUope. .'..... 60 

364. On Guard. By Annie Thomas 50 

265. Theo Leigh. By Annie Thomas 60 

266. Denis Donne. By Annie Thomas 50 

257. Belial 50 

868. Carry's Confesidon 75 

859. Miss Carew. By Amelia B. Edwards 60 

860. Hand and Glove. By Amelia B. Edwards .... 60 

881. GuyDeverell. By J. 8. lie Fanu 60 

863. Haifa Million of Money. By Amelia B. Edwards 75 

863. The Belton Estate. By Anthony TroUope. .... 60 

364. Agnes. By Mrs. Ollphant 75 

866. Walter Goring. By Annie Thomas 75 

866. Maxwell Drewitt. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell 75 

867. The Toilers of the Sea. By Victor Hugo 75 

868. Miin Maij<»ribanks. By Mrs. Oliphant 60 

309. True Histoiy of a Little Ragamuffin. By James 

Greenwood 50 

270. Gilbert Rugge. By the Author of ^^A First 

Friendship" 1 00 

Sn. Fans MarcL JEtr Gea Lawrence 50 

379. Pbemie K^ler. By Mra. J. H. JRiddell 60 

£^ Load &t TMat. By Edmund YBtea 60 

»? ^^/^o^** the Radical By Qeorge Miot 75 

7S. Bound to the WbeeL By John Sanndem 76 
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HABP£R*S Library of Select Novels— 

• Continued. | 

276. AU in the Dark. By J. S. Le Fanu $ Vd 

377. Kissing the Rod. By Edmund Yates 75 

278. The Race for Wealth. By Mrs. J. H. RiddeU. . 7f 

279. Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg. By Mi-s. Linton. . . 75 

280. The Beauclercs, Father and Son. By C. Clarke 5< 

281. Sir Brook Fossbrooke. By Charles Lever 5f • 

282. Madonna Mary. By Mrs. Oliphant 5( 

283. Cradock Nowell. By 1{. D. Blackmore ;{• 

284. BemthaL • From the German of L. Miihlbach. 5<.' 

285. Rachel's Secret IT 

2S6 The Claverings. By Anthony TroUope 51- 

287. The ViUage on the Cliflf. By Miss Thackeray. 2ii 

2S8. Played Out, By Annie Thomas 7 

289. BUclT Sheep. By Edmund Yates 5 ) 

290. Sowing the Wind. By K Lynn Liuton b) 

291. Nora and Archibald Lee 5i> 

293. Raym(md's Heroine ft- 

293. Mr. Wynyard's Ward. By Holme Lee C 

294. Alec Forbes. By George Macdonald 75 

295. No Man's Friend. By F. W. Robinson 7P 

296. Called to Account. By Annie Thomas lit 

297. Caste {.'» 

29a The Curate's Discipline. By Mrs. Eiloart f'^ 

299. Circe. By Babington Wliite f . 

300. The Tenants of Malory. By J. S. Le Fanu. . . W> 

301. Carlyon's Year. By James Payn f f '• 

302. The Waterdale Neighbors N' 

803. Mabel's Progress f.) 

3()4 Guild Court. By Geo. Mac Donald t>ii 

305. The Brothers' Bet. By Miss Carlen i: • 

306. Playirj for High Stakes. By Annie Thorn 

as. Illustrated i'.' 

307. Margaret's Engagement N* 

808. One of tlie Family. By James Payn i/S 

809. Five Hundred Pounds Reward. By a Bai rister. f-^t 

310. Brownlows. By Mrs. Oliphant L -' 

311. Charlotte's Inheritance. Sequel to ^^ Birds of 

Prey." By Mirts Braddon TO 

312. Jcanie'B Quiet Life. By the Author of ^' St. 

Olave's" 50 

813. Poor Humanity. By F. W. Robinson 50 

314. Brakespeare. By Gea Lawrence hO 

315. A Lost Name. By J. S. Le Fanu f>fi 

816. I^ve or Marriage/ By W. Black. fiO 

817. Dead-Sea Fruit. By Miss Bi-addon. Illustrated. r>0 

818. The Dower House. By Annie Thomas { .*) 

319. The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly. By Lever. r> \ 

820. Mildred. By Georgiana M. Craik {• 

321. Nature's Nobleman. By the Author of ^' Ra- 

chel's Secret" ?>f) 

322. Kathleen. By tiie Author of' "Raymond's 

Heroine" hd 

323. That Boy of Norcott's. By Charles Lever. ','5 

324. In Silk Attire. By W. Black f-O 

825. Hetty. By Hemy Klngsley i 5 

826. False Colors. By Annie Thomas U\ 

827. Meta's Faith. By the Author of "St Olave's." I (; 

328. Found Dead. By James Payn f 

829. Wrecked in Port. By Edmund Yates Ik} 

330. The Minister's Wife. By Mr?. Oliphant 75 

331. A Beggar on Horseback. By James Payn : % 

332. Kitty. By M. Betham Edwards ; 

883. Only Herself. By Annie Thomas 10 

334. Hirell. By John Saunders {0 

335. Under Foot. ByAltonClyde fO 

336. So Runs the World Away. By Mrs. A. C. Steele. I i 

337. Baffled. By Julia Goddard *: . ■ 

338. Beneath the Wheels. r > 

339. Stem Necessity. By F. W. Robinson r,> 

340. Gwendoline's Harvest. By James Payn 

841. Kilmeny. By William Black 

342. John : A Love Story By Mrs. Oliphant 

343. True to Herself. By F. W. Robinson 

344 Veronica. By the Author of " Maber s Pi ogreps " 

345. A Dangerous Guest. By the Author of "Gil- 

bert Rugge" 

346. Fj)telle Russell 

347. The Heir Expectant. By the Author of " Ray- 

mond's Heroine" 

34<?. Which is the Heroine? 

349. The Vivian Romance. By Mortimer Collins. . 

850. In Duty Bound. lUustrated t } '. 

351. The Warden and Barchester Towers. By A. 

TroUope V^ 

a*>2. From Thistles— Grapes ? By Mrs. Eiloart .|:^ 

853. ASiren. By T." A. TroUope JW 

354. Sir Harry Hotspur of Humblethwaite. By 

Anihony TrcAXope. \\\\a.Vx«.\«& \*^ 

8R5. FatV a I>«ne. By "R. Tu ^TMiAWoa V5> 

85G. Datey "KWaol. ISy lA^y Tasaflcj 
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HARPER'S Library of Select Novels- 
Continued. 

857. Bred in the Bone. B7 Jamee Payn $ 60 

853. Fenton*B Quest. ByMidsBraddon. Illustrated.. 50 
859. Monarch of Minciug-L&ne. By W. Black. II- 

lofltrated 60 

360. A Life's Assise. By Mrs. J. H. KiddeU 60 

801. Anteros. By tlie Author of ** Guy Livingstone.** 50 

86 j. Her I/>rd and Master. By Mrs. Koss Church. . 60 

863. Woa— Not Wooed. By James Payn 60 

364. For Lack of Gold. By Charles Gibbon 50 

305. Anne Fumess. 75 

366. A Daughter of Heth. By W. Black 50 

367. DumtoQ Abbey. By T. A. TroUopo 50 

3uS. Joshua Marvel. By B. L. Faijeon 40 

369. Levels of Arden. By M. £. Braddoo. Illus- 

trated 76 

370. Fair to See. By L. W. M. IxMskhart 75 

371. Cecil's Tryst. By James Payn 60 

373. Fatty. By Katharine 8. Macquoid 50 

S73» Maud Mohan. By Annie Thomas 25 

874. Grif. By B. L. Faijeon 40 

375. ABridgeofGlasfi. By F. W. Robinson 50 

376. Albert LuneL By Lord Brougham 75 

377. A Good Investment. By Wm. Fiagg. 50 

373. A Golden Sorrow. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey 50 

:i79. Ombra. By Mrd. Oliphant 75 

J»80. If ope Deferred. By Eliza F. Pollard 60 

J 81. The Maid of Sker. By R. D. Blackmore 75 

;»8^ For the King. By Charles Gibbon 60 



PBIGI 

HARPER'S Library of Select Novels- 
Concluded. 

883. A Girrs Romance, and Other Tales. ByF.W. ' 

Robinson '. $ 60 

384. Dr. Wainwright*8 Patient By li^dmund Yates. 60 

385. A Passion in Tatters. By Annie Thomas. ...» 76 

8StJ. A Woman*s Vengeance. By James Pajm 00 

tsr. The Strange Adventures of a Phaetun. By 

Wm.Black TO 

3SS. To the Bitter End. By Miss M. E. Braddoo. . 70 

<»b9. Robin Gray. By Charles Gibbon. OU 

390. Godolphin. ByBulwer 60 

391. liCihi. ByBulwer 00 

392. Kenelm Chillingly. By Lord Lytton 76 

393. The Hour and the Man. By Harriet Martineau 70 

394. Murphy's Master. By James Payn 96 

395. The New Magdalen. By Wilkie CoUins 60 

396. ^* * He Cometh Not,* She Said.** ByAniiieThomas 50 

397. Innocent. By Mrs. Oliphant Illustrated 76 

398. Too Soon. By Mrs. Macquoid 5i> 

399. Strangers and Pilgrims. By Miss Braddon. ... 75 

400. A Simpleton. By Charles Reade. 50 

401. The Two Widows. By Annie Thomas. 60 

402. Joseph the Jew 60 

403. Her Face was Uer Fortune. By F. W. Robin- 

son 60 

404. A Princess of Thule. By W. Black. 76 

405. Lottie Darling. By J. C. Jeaffreson 75 

4U6. The Blue Ribbon. By tlie Author of ^^St. 

Ohive's** 60 



MaUing Notice,— Ujivvza & Bbotuehs mil send their Books by Mail, posto^e free, to anr/ part of the United 

States, on receipt of the Price, ) 



IISCELLMEOUS POPULAR NOVELS 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

^ 

Harper & Brothers publish, in addition to others, including their Library of Select Novels, 
tiie following Miscellaneous Popular Works of Fiction : 

(For full tides, see Harper's Catalogue.) 

LICEENS*S NOVELS, Harper's Household Edition, 
Illnstrnted. 
Oliver Twist. 8vo, Cloth, $1 00 ; Paper, 50 cents. 
Martin Chnz/lewit. 8vo, Cloth, $1 50; Paper, $1 GO. 
The Old CurioBity Shop. 8vo, Cloth, $1 25 ; Paper, 

75 cents. 
David Copperfield. Svo, Cloth, $1 50 ; Paper, $1 00. 
Dombey and Son. Svo, Cloth, $1 50 ; Paper, $1 00. 



Nicholas Nickleby. 8vo,Cloth, $1 60; Paper, $1 00. 
Bleak House. 8yo, Cloth, $1 50 ; Paper, |t Ou. 
Pickwick Papers. Svo, Cloth, $1 50 ; Paper, $1 00. 
Little Dorrit. Svo, Cloth, fl 50; Paper, It 00. 
To he followed by the Author's other novels. 

COLLINS'S* Armadale. Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 
$100. » ^ » 

Man and Wife. Illustrations. Svo, Paper, $1 00. 
Moonstone. Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, $1 00. 
No Name. Illustrations. Svo, Paper, $1 00. 
Poor Miss Pinch. Illustrations. Svo, Paper, $1 00. 
Woman in White. Illustrations. Svo, Paper, $1 00. 

COLLINS'S NOVELS: Illustrated Libsabt Edi- 
tion. 12mo, per vol. $1 50. 
Armadale.— Basil.— Hide - and - Seek.— Man and 
Wife.— No Name.— Poor Miss Pinch.— The Dead 
Secret— The Moonstone.— The New Masrdalen.— 
The Woman in White.— Queen of Hearts. 
.^BENEDICT'S My Daughter Elinor. Svo, Cloth, $1 75 ; 
'^ Paper, $125. 

Miss Dorothy's Charge. Svo, Cloth, $1 60 ; Paper, 

3Iiss Van Kortland. Svo, Cloth, $1 60; Paper, 
%x 00. 

LCKWELL'S The Island Neighbors. Illustrated. 
Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 

lDDON'S (M. E.)» Birds of Prey. Illustrations. 

Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 

)nnd to John Company. Ill's. Svo, Paper, 76 cts. 
)OKS'S Silver Cord. Ill's. Svo. Cloth, $2 00. 
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Colonel Dacre. 



BOOK I.— AUTUMN. 



CHAPTER I. 

BROTHES AND SISTER. 

'^Isberloveetill 
Upon the growing hand f Does it not stop 
And wither at my years ? Has she not view'd 
And entertained some younger, smooth behavior, 
Some youth but in his blossom, as herself is ?** 

A THREE-DAYS-OLD October moon was 
just setting behind the larch -wood frin- 
ging the far edge of a lately-plowed, chocolate- 
colored field on his right hand, as Colonel Dacre 
drew near the gates of the home avenne. It 
was a tenderly-pathetic evening. - Along the 
base of the sky were grand lines of cloud ; above 
these a clear heaven, giving promise of slight 
' autumnal frost. Under the lines of cloud were 
sweeping undulations of hill, sparsely dotted 
with lights from wide-lying upland farms. Be- 
tween the road along which Colonel Dacre was 
being driven, and the scene at which he gazed 
across, was a deep, gorge-like valley, already 
full of mist, through which, here and there, 
twinkled the lighted casements of unseen cot- 
tages. As the lights had begun to shine on 
the hill-sides and in the valley, the stars began 
to show palely in the sky. 

The carriage turned an abrupt comer of the 
road, and a few minutes after Colonel Dacre 
was within his own gates. From thence a 
drive of half a mile, heathery-banked and fir- 
shaded, brought him to his own door. 

The door stood wide, showing a warm, ruddy 
glow from logs burning on the hearth, which 
seeme^to bring tlie dark browns and dim crim- 
sons of the interior into pleasant harmony with 
the only half- seen gorgeous coloring of larch 
and birch, of beech and oak, of maple and wild 
cherry, held in solution by the October twilight 
outside. 

At the sound of the carriage wheels upon 
the drive had arisen a great barking of dogs, 
bringing Miss Dacre into the hall. Her broth- 
er's arm was soon around her; he held her 
lovingly, and gave her close and warm kisses ; 
but, even as he did so, his eyes searched beyond 
her, seeking some else. The carriage had 
driven rotuid to the back of the house directly 
Colonel Dacre bad sprung out of it. 



** Where are the others?" he questioned, af- 
ter a few moments. 

"You mean, 'Where is Alice?*" was an- 
swered, mischievously. 

"Alice and Grace ; but, of course, chieflj 
Alice." 

**And where she is exactly, I can't tell you — 
but not far off, I'm sure. We half expected 
you yesterday, brother. When you failed ni 
yesterday, we expected you quite early this 
morning. Alice hardly slept last night, and 
has been wandering and watching all day. 86 
you mustn't be disappointed if she looks fagged 
and pale." • 

" But where do you think she is now ?" 

" I thought she might have meant to meet 
you at the gate." 

"I don't think she was likely to intend tti 
do that." . 

"Perhaps not. Anyway, she can't be fiix 
off. The dogs will announce yon to her, and 
she will soon appear. Yon must be eold and 
hungry. Let us shut the hall door and go in." 

"Let the door stay open, if there is any 
chance that Alice is still out ! But should she 
be out so late, Olivia ? The evenings ore cold 
and damp now. The mists lie thick in the 
valley." 

" You know, Walter, what a little outdoor 
creature she is ; with always some pretty ex- 
cuse of moonrise or sunset, of twilight or star- 
light, or bird's song or flower scent, for post* 
poning what she feels the evil hour of finally 
coming indoors." 

"Not changed in that, then !" 

"Not in that, nor in any thing; unless, to 
grow sweeter, brighter, better." 

The brother's eyes eloquently thanked the 
sister for those words. Then he went from the 
hall to the porch, from the porch to the drive, 
and looked to the right and to the left. No 
one was in sight. 

" If I try to find her, I shall probably miss 
her," he said; "so I will wait till she finds 
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looking round him on the nohle room, where 
every thing was toned down to a dim richness 
bj years of use. 

"No change in any thing, except such as 
time will make in spite of us." 

They stood together on the rug, before the 
bright wood-fire, and looked at each other. 

** Well, Olivia, and what have you " to tell 
me? Surely a world of things." 

Colonel I)acrc*s keenj bright eyes looked 
self-amused as he said this, and a glow of color, 
that might have been called a blush, came into 
his bronzed face. 

"Yes, a world of things — and yet hardly 
any thing that you do not know, or would not 
be able to find out, without n word from mc. 
As to my chief charges, Grace and Alice, I 
have bat one source of discontent with Grace — 
that she is too entirely self-contented. As to 
Alice, it is dangerous that I should begin to 
speak." 

*^No fear of wearying your present listener." 

"But I have written every thing in my let- 
ters.". 

"I am ready to hear every thing again from 
your lips." 

** Foolish fellow!" 

**That is it, Olivia — an old fool is the worst 
of fools, and I am — " 

"Not a fool for loving my Alice ?" 

"Not for loving her — God bless her! But 
how about expecting her to love me ? In this 
I am, perhaps, a fool." 

Olivia smiled, so secure and happy a smile 
that her brother's eyes moistened as he drank 
it in. " My good sister — my good, kind, un- 
selfish Olivia!" he said, softly. 

■ TUis brother and sister were strangely alike. 
She was ten or fifteen years the elder, and a 
very, remarkable -looking woman. She was 
very dark, but her skin was smooth and clear, 
and let the blood speak through it eloquently ; 
her dark eyes burned with an almost overeager 
brightness and enthusiasm, but theirs was gen- 
eroos enthusiasm, and their brightness was ge- 
nial and kindly. The hair which framed the 
Velasquez sort of face was very abundant, soft 
and ■ shining, but snow-white. She wore a bit 
of rich white lace pinned over it with opal pins, 
and this gave her a pleasing look of matron- 
hood. She was tall and well-formed, both 
strong and graceful looking. Her dress, of a 
rich goldy-brown velvet, relieved with a touch 
of crimson at the throat, so became her that, 
seeing her thus dressed, one could not imagine 
her dressed otherwse. Li her youth Miss Da- 
cre bad been nothing like so delightful to look 
upon AS she was now. It had needed the ex- 
, periences she had gone through to harmonize 
and mellow her nature. There had been some- 
thing of fierceness in her fire, of bigotry in her 
enthusiasm ; she had been turbulently passion- 
ate. If there was repose about her now, it had 
been won hy bard fighting, and after many 
^oaads. Miss JDacre'a one feature of remark- 
s' and characteristic beauty iras her month. 



The shape of her head was fine, her eyes were 
fine ; there was something strong and striking, 
perhaps ovcrstrong and slightly masculine, in 
her broV, but the mouth was really and rarely 
beautiful in its curves, its color, and its expres- 
sion. Its extreme mobility, the fresh, soft crim- 
son of its lips, and the unblemished perfectness 
of its .ivory-white . teeth, combined with the 
quick, bright flashings of her glance to give her 
a strangely youthful look, which contrasted 
quaintly and piquantly with her snowy hair. 
Perhaps an early change in the color of the 
hair was a family peculiarity, for Colonel Da- 
cre^s was already iron-grny, though his face, 
while decidedly not youthful, was full of fire 
and force, and his form of the vigor of mid- 
manhood. 

They had been some moments silent, his 
eyes fixed thoughtfully on the fire, hers fixed 
on him, when she said, speaking out of what 
had been going on in her own mind, 

" Yes, brother ; I feel sure, quite sure, you 
will have no reason to be in any way discon- 
tented with Alice." 

'* Discontented, Olivia! I hardly need to 
be told that." 

After glancing round the room to assure as- 
surance that they two were still alone, he add- 
ed, in a lowered voice, 

'* You know, sister, what my natural fear, 
which is my . only fear, must be. That some 
one nearer her own age, and, in that respect at 
all events, better suited to her, should come be- 
tween me and her heart." 

"This has certainly not happened. Sure as 
I am that this has not happened, I feel no less 
sure that it will not. Alice has so grown up 
in reverence and love of you, and dutiful grati- 
tude toward you, in enthusiastic admiration of 
you, you are so completely her hero, that only 
such change as could change her whole nature, 
and leave her no longer our Alice, could change 
her heart toward you. So I believe. Unless 
indeed there were, which there is not, and could 
not be, a younger you, a brother or a son, to be 
your rival." 

Colonel Dacre, slightly shaking his head, 
tried to look gravely unconvinced ; but a smile 
of tender content and of profound pleasure, be- 
ginning almost imperceptibly at the corners of 
his mouth, grew and grew, till it brightened 
over his whole face, bringing into stronger re- 
lief his likeness to his sister. 

"If this is so, to you I owe it." Saying 
which, he took and kissed Olivia's hand, drew 
it through his arm, and held it there. 

"Alice is, or so it seems to me," Olivia 
went on — "and I think I love her with the 
sort of love which would make me quick-sight- 
ed for any fault in her, just so perfect a little 
lady that, her love for you put aside, it would 
be difficult indeed to find any one fit for her 
among the young men of to-day. 'She has 
grown up for yon, Walter, and it is only you 
who are worthy of her, or whoso love could sat- 
liBfybeT." . 
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'*It is pleasant, truly, to be at liome again, 
and hear sach loving flatteries from sach lov- 
ing lips," commented Colonel Dacre, with hap- 
py, youthful, ringing laughter. " With all you 
have done, of every kind, in my absence, I 
know I shall be more than content ; but most 
of all with the care you have had of Alice." 

**A11 has been done to the best of my poor 
woman-wits* ability. But it is good, beyond 
any thing I can say, to have the master home 
again. As to the care I have had of Alice, that 
is but care for my own. She was mine, you 
know, Walter, and only mine, long before she 
was any thing to you, and I have not yet sur- 
rendered her." 

At that moment the opening of the room 
door made Colonel Dacre turn abruptly to- 
ward it. 



CHAPTER II. 

"only grace." 

"All this 
Toa only use to make me say I love him ; 
I do confess I do. Bat that my fondness 
Should fling itself upon his desperate follies—** 

''It is Grace," said Miss Dacre, first to see 
who it was entered the room. 

**Yes, only Grace!" exclaimed that hand- 
some young lady. She was about twenty, but 
with something in her bearing of self-satisfied 
stateliness that gave her the air of an older 
woman. ** Only Grace," she repeated, with a 
humorous and indulgent appreciation of the 
absurdity of the fact that by these people this 
could be felt as an appropriate greeting for her 
— Grace Dunn. **I am very glad to see you 
home again, Uncle Walter," she added. *' Yes, 
you may kiss me." And she graciously turned 
toward him a fresh, soft cheek. 

" You think Mr. Blatchford would allow it ?" 
was asked, maliciously. 

. '* I shouldn't dream of consulting him. I 
am, and have every intention of remaining my 
own mistress." 

'* Of course, of cours§. But that does not 
preclude the taking a master, I suppose?" 

*' I certainly shall never take a master." 

'* Indeed ! At any rate, yon are looking very 
well, Grace ; and I have no doubt Tom Blatch- 
ford will think so. It seems to me you have 
grown since I last saw you. You are as tall as 
Olivia, therefore tall enough for a woman. You 
mustn't grow any more, young lady." 

"I can't really have grown since you last 
saw me, uncle ; except, perhaps, a little stout- 
er, and, let us hope, a little wiser." 

" Not too much wiser, I trust, Grace. You 
were a very wise young person for your years 
when I went away." 

"Yon needn't flatter yourself that I don't 
know yon're laughing at me. I don't think I 
was particnlarly deficient in wisdom, for my 
years, as jron ssf, hut there was of coarse some 



room for improvement, and I hope I have im- 
proved." 

''In good looks yon certainly have; as to 
any thing else, I can't possibly judge at pres- 
ent. Olivia has not given you a very bad char- 
acter!" 

"Indeed, I should hope not." Then, after 
a pause, with an effort to speak indiflerently, 
Grace asked, "Did you travel from Ireland 
here alone, uncle ?" 

"No, Grace, I had a very pleasant compan- 
ion. Why do you blush ?" 

"I didn't blush. I'm not given to blnsh- 
mg. 

" My eyes deceived me, then — and flattered 
you." 

"Don't tease her, brother. There, I will 
question for her. Was Tom Blatchford your 
pleasant companion ?" 

"He was." 

"Well?" Grace asked*, taking the question- 
ing into her own hands. "Is he more sane 
than when he went away?" 

" As to that, Grace, 1 must leave you to form 
your own opinion. To mo he appeared not 
only sane, but sensible. No doubt he will be 
here to-morrow, if not to-day." 

" I don't know that I will see him if he comes. 
I want first some guarantee that he is changed. 
I have found nothing to make me think so in 
his letters." 

" Take care, Grace, that, in your anxietj^ to 
change him, yon don't bring about subh a change 
as you wouldn't be anxious to effect — in the 
nature of his feelings toward you." 

"If there is any danger, or even atiy possi- 
bility, of such change as that. Uncle Walter, 
you won't deny that the sooner it takes place 
the better for us both. You won't deny that, 
will you ?" 

Colonel Dacre slightly shrugged his shoul- 
ders. He was walking restlessly to and fro, 
and wondering where Alice could be, what 
could so long delay her. 

"That depends, Grace, upon what brings 
about the change. You must remember that 
Mr. Blatchford is my friend, that I can't forbid 
him my house, and don't wish my house made 
unpleasant either to him or to you." 

" And I am sure, brother, Grace is the very 
last person who would wish to forbid him tha 
house which is her home, or to make it un« 
pleasant to him. She loves her old playfellow 
far too well to give him up — even for wildef 
follies or faults than his have ever been, or are 
ever likely to be." 

"Surely, Aunt Olivia, that remains to be 
proved ! I can not understand what you have 
seen in my conduct to make you think me* so 
foolishly, so disgracefully infatuated." 

Grace's color had heightened; she looked 
from her aunt to her uncle with her chin thrown 
np defiantly. 

" I don't think it a.^^ y^w^I ^^ v^ ^^i^issfi^i. w. 
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good many fmlts in one whose love for yon has 
borne a great deal from you." 

*' I deny that Tom haft borne a great deal 
Anom me. And if I have — and I don't deny 
that I have — a strong affection for him, I have 
probably a still stronger afiection, or, at all 
eventff, respect for myself— anyway, too much 
respect to let me give myself to a spendthrift 
madman, who in twelve months would most 
likely disgrace and beggar me." 

"If I believed the first part of your speech, 
Grace," said Colonel Dacre, ''I should have 
little hope for you, and none for poor Tom if 
he became your husband. But I believe what 
you say of yourself as little as you believe 
what you say of Tom." 

**We take a very early opportunity of quar- 
reling, I must say, Uncle Walter." 

** Are we quarreling, Grace?" 

'' Grace would be quick to resent the use by 
any one else of such harshly exaggerating lan- 
guage about Tom as she used, I well know, 
Walter. She uses it for the pleasure uncar- 
ing us contradict it.'* 

"I know it, Olivia; but, as this subjecfhas' 



ment aft the higher judgment, and expect noth- 
ing but submission from poor Tom. Tou think 
so much — too much — of your own dignity, and 
not at all of his, I'm sure, Grace, that, were 
I a man, and treated by the woman I loved as 
I have known you treat Mr. Blatchford, your 
conduct would provoke me to wilder and wild- 
er follies, and I would certainly give you up 
rather than let you tame me." 

The flash of Miss Dacre*8 eyes confirmed hisr 
words. 

** Oh ! Aunt Olivia," Grace exclaimed, pat- 
ronizingly, "what a strange creature you are! 
— the truest woman, and yet with all your sym- 
pathies on the side of men ! I can't help feel- 
ing that I am more right than you are — on this 
subject, at all events," was added, with con- 
scious affability. " I^'o modest, well-conduct- 
ed girl, with a proper sense of her own value, 
could—" 

" Excuse the interruption, Grace, but no girl 
really in love (not with herself) should have any 
sense of her own value, except to feel she has 



i |none. 
iWcreni 



You see, uncle, our ideas are so totally dif- 



been brought upon the carpet, I am glad of the^crent that it isn't much use for us to discuss 



opportunity of telling Grace, before she and 

.^Tom meet afresh, that, in my opinion, she had 

~1)enir break her engagement once for all, and 

' give up her lover, rather than enter upon a new 

struggle for mastery, in which the part she 

plays is a very unbecoming one, and in which 

she is quite sure to be worsted." 

"I don't see any reason for being quite sure 
of that, uncle. Why should that be taken for 
granted ?" , 

" According to my notions, the worst wprst- 
ing of all would be what you might call victory. 
■Your conquest would prove that you had no 
adversary worth conquering." 

"According to your notions, as you sny, 
Uncle Walter ; but my notions are very differ- 
ent. Do you know that yours are a little old- 
fashioned— just a little behind the age ?" . 

" So I suppose, from things I have heard of 
the age, and of what is new-fashioned ; ^u^ I 
believe that it would be for your happin^sfal- 
ways assuming what I do assume, that you love 
him, to condescend to bo old-fashioned — to 
trust to Tom's generosity to make concessions, 
instead of trying to extract promises from him 
as conditions. He is not a child, to be man- 
aged by bribes and threats. If you would con- 
tent yourself with the natural influence a loving 
woman has over the man who loves her, I think 
your chance of happiness would be a fair one, 
and your influence at least as great as would 
be for the mutual good." 

"I can not think of marrying a man whose 
conduct I can not approve," Grace answered, 
obstinately. 

" We should none of us wish you to do that, 
dear," said Olivia. " What I complain of, or. 



mtber, what I think Tom has some just right 
to complain of, is, that in all things you eet up \ Olivix broug,ht Alice no farther than the 



these points." 

Grace spoke very sweetly, with pity and a 
very n^ contempt for the benighted individ- 
ui^with whom she was forced to disagree. 
I "Neirertheless. Grace, I shall wish and re- 
qHp^discuss these points with you again, on 
some fitting Qpcasion. But now, does no one 
know where Alice is?" 

The impatience o^i^tone accused of indif- 
ference those to whomTe spoke. 

" She was ii^Rer room when I came down," 
said Grace. "I have been expecting every 
minute to see her come in." 

"In her rw>m!" echoed Olivia, full of won- 
der. • " Does she know Walter is corae ?" 

"I'm not sure." 

" What do you mean, Gmce ? You knew, 
and are not sure whethej^^iiMf knew !" 

" For this reason, auxn!^/^d Grace spoke 
more softly than she had vet spoken. " I put 
ray head inside her door as I passed, and was 
going to speak, bu^Alice was kneeling by her 
bed, her face in her hands, so I came away 
quietly." 

Colonel Dacre looked at his sister uneasily. 

"I will go and fetch her," Olivia answered 
to his look, and went away. A minute after 
Grace, too, left the room. 



CHAPTER III. 



▲LICE. 



"Know you not the season sweet, 
Windless, rainless, calm, and still, 
Which, nntonched of snmmer^s heat, 
Hath forgotten whitcr*s chill ?*' 



'^our standard as the tight standard, yOur judg- \ door. TVua %\i^ o^«nfc^ iox \v«t , «xAl ii\vQ.i \je- 
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hind her. Just wilhin it Alice paused, a little 
dazed by t\ie sndden gladness, warmth, and leap- 
ing fire-light into which she had been brought 
fh)m the sad-seeming dusk of her room. 

The oaken panels of the door made a telling 
background for Alice's loveliness ; the peculiar 
charm of which was, perhaps, in the expression 
of the eyes, through which a sweet and wise 
maidenhood looked out of a face almost infan- 
tine in its flower-like delicacy of bloom. The 
texture and the tints of her complexion were 
of that utterly untouched by world's-use fresh- 
ness and softness seldom seen save in a very 
young child, while those eyes were worlds of 
maidenly thought and feeling. 

"At last, Alice ; at last ! The very last to 
welcome me!" 

"Only think, Lone], of my having fallen 
asleep!" 

The little laugh with which this was said 
told of overtension ; the sensitive mouth and 
the pretty chin quivered, the sweet eyes filled. 
She moved toward him, after that momentary 
pause, in a little flush and flutter of emotion. 
How his eyes gleamed, and how his heart bcaf,' 
as he took the small cold hands in his, and 
drew her toward the fire. Then, his arm 
thrown round her, he folded her to him, as 
gently as if she had been indeed a flower. 
His face was leaned down upon the golden 
head, and for some moments no woii^was 
spoken. He felt the quiver of a soft Isob or 
two, and a few tears were shed against his 
breast. 

"I did not mean « a reproach, Alice," he 
whispered upon her hair. 

" But I can*t forgive myself for having fallen 
asleep. How could I do it ?" 

** You were wearied out with wandering, and 
watching for me." 

'*Yes, and I was very sad, thinking again 
to-day you were not coming, and fearing that 
some accident had happened. And I had been 
praying for yqiuKsafety. And then, somehow, 
I fell asleep. ^Sid now you are come — ^you are 
here safe and well !" 

Ending, she lifted up her head and smiled 
into his face. Her eyes, all the clearer for 
just- dropped tears, were full of love and of 
joy. He felt wonderfully satisfied ; blessed as 
he had never expected to bo blessed. . Alice 
had spoken of " praying " with the simplicity 
of a child whose faith has never shrunk with 
shyness from the touch of scoff or doubt. 

" Yes, thank God, here safe and well !" 

As he echoed her last words, he looked 
down upon her with immeasurable tenderness. 
Then, pressing her a little closer in his arm, he 
said, 

" Why, what a little thing you are, Alice ! 
After Grace and Olivia, there seems nothing 
of you. You haven't grown a bit since I last 
held you here, not a bit !" 

'* Does that disappoint yon ? Did yon wish 
me to grow?" was asked, a little anxiously. 

''J doa't think I wanted any change." 



" Vm glad yon didn't want me to grow„ be- 
cause I don't suppose I shall any more." 

'Tm sure I didn't want any change." 

'* Am I to call you the old name?" 

"By all means." 

"Won't it sound foolish, now I'm so old! 
You remember how it began ? When I was a 
child, and tried to imitate people who called 
yon 'Colonel,' and couldn't get any nearer than" . 
*Lonel!" 

'^ I remember, Alice, and the name is pre- 
cious to me. All the more so that it has only 
been used by you, that it is your special name 
for me. Your Lonel vou used to call me, 
Alice." 

Alice smiled. 

"I should like to hear yon call me so now, 
Alice." 

"Lonel, my Lonel!" she said directly ; but 
she whispered the words so softly that he hard- 
ly caught them. 

And then Olivia came in. They kept their 
relative positions. Perhaps Colonel Dacre 
looked a little shy. Daring these first few 
minutes of meeting he had been playing the 
lover more than his wont. But Alice smiled 
up at Olivia with no shyness in her happy face, 
which said as plainly as any words could have 
said, 

"Every thing seems right and well, now 
Lonel is here!" 

"That child is not ready for dinner, and it 
will be oh the table in a quarter of an hour," 
Olivia reminded them. " And you, too, broth- 
er, want to change your dress. Every thing is 
ready for you in your dressing-room." 

"I don't doubt that, Olivia, remembering 
your old fashion of spoiling me. Well, Alice, 
I must let you go as soon as I have got yon, it. 
seems. Why you are not ready for dinner, 
though, I certainly fail to see, while owning 
that I am not. But Olivia must be obeyed." 

Ho released Alice, who, however, before she 
went away, held her lips up for his kiss, as a 
child might have done. He stooped and gave 
i^ and then turned quickly aside, not wishing 
to meet his sister's bright watching eyes just at 
that moment. 

"Well?" questioned Olivia. And then her 
brother took and clasped in his her hand. 

" It seems all too entirely well," he answer- 
ed her, in a somewhat hoarse voice, not quite 
under his own control. "Too altogether hap- 
py a coming home. Where is the flaw, Olivia ? 
I being still mortal, there must needs be some 
flaw." ' 

'* It is time you had some happiness, Walter." 

" ' Some happiness !' But this is all happi- 
ness. And, even in the past, Olivia, with such 
a sister, I can hardly have had less than my 
share." 

"You remember how your deer-hound would 
stand still any time to have his head patted? 
I think \i^ m\»X Vv?^ ^"^\. ^^^ ^^ -^^^b^^^ss^ 
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.pain you have ever suiTcred in your life was 
caas^ you by my hand." 

'*Bnt how unconsciously! and how a thou- 
sand-fold atoned for ! " And he kissed the hand 
he held. 

Next moment he said, 

."SureJy, Olivia, Alice is very remarkably 
fragile ? Why, when I held her just now lean- 
ing against me there seemed no weight nor sub- 
stance in her." 

''You must remember you had jast seen, 
and felt, t^vo very substantial pepple — Grace 
and myself. . Alice is certainly slight and deli- 
cate in frame, but she is perfectly healthy — not 
robust, and of a highly sensitive nervous or- 
ganization, but perfectly healthy. I have taken 
several opinions upon her, and thev all agree in 
this." 

.**She is lovelier than ever. But the loveli- 
ness seemed to me quite too ethereal." 

"She will look stronger when you have been 
•home a little while. Don*t you remember how, 
when she was still qnito a child, she got ill — al- 
most had nervous fever — merely from expect- 
ing you? Couldn*t eat or sleep. It is some- 
thing the same now. Only that now her feel- 
ings are, while of course much graver and deep- 
er than ever before, under better control. 
When she has had the rest of being near you a 
few days, of finding that you are not disappoint- 
ed in her, but love her as much as ever, she will 
bo quite blooming again." 

" She is a very flower for bloom now ; only 
it is the bloom of so fragile a flower that one 
would dread for it both sun and wind, lest it 
should fieide! However," and he smiled an 
apologetic smile, "I will try not to fatigue you 
with rhapsodies. At this first meeting I have 
allowed myself a little license. But I don't 
mean to forget that an elderly man is apt to be 
ridiculous under certain circumstances, and I 
shall do what I can to avoid being so." 

" What strikes me as ridiculous, Walter, is 
tliat you should speak of yourself as ' an elder- 
ly man.* There is no danger of your being ri- 
diculous in any other way, under any circum- 
stance." 

"You forget, Olivia, I might well have had 
a daughter older now than Alice is. It is 
strange to think of this ; and it almost makes 
.me feel as if I had done wrong in letting this 
child promise herself to me." 

"Well, brother, you are generous. She 
knows you meant what you told her — that 
she may take back her promise, and be free, 
whenever she cares for freedom. Years. have 
not nearly so much as people think to do with 
age," she went on ; "it would be by no moans 
impossible that I should be Alice's grandmoth- 
er ; yet, in spite of my white hair of long stand- 
ing, I can't feel old." 

"You! you will never be old, Olivia. -You 
are one of the immortals.'* And ho lovingly 
passed his hand over the white hair. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OUT OP DABKNESS — LIGHT. 

" And firom that buried grief there sprang a flower, 
A tblog of beauty and of mystic power : 
It breathed sweet breath along deserted ways,' 
And shone in sunshiue of departed days." 

Olivia believed that she loved Alice with the 
love of a mother for a peculiarly dear daughter ; 
but, probably, it was a diflerent love from that 
of any mother for any daughter ; there being 
nothing of natural instinct in it, and so much 
of passionate romance. 

"Little Alice "was the only child of Kenelm 
Fairfax, and he was the only man Olivia Dacre 
had ever loved with the. love such a woman 
gives to her lover — to the man she has chosen 
for her husband. 

In her youth, Olivia's temper had been hot 
and hasty, her pride and her will indomitable, 
what she called her " religion " an enthusiast- 
ic bigotry, quite lacking charity. And, in this 
passionate youth of hers, the interference of 
" friends," his friends, between her and the man 
she was to have married, brought about cool- 
ness and misunderstanding; and from these 

grew that 

" Wrath with one we love 
Doth work like madness iu the brain/* 

and separated them. 

Circumstances did nothing to bring them to- 
gether again ; neither of them had chosen to 
try and control circumstances. Each believed 
in the inflexible obstinacy of the other, and be- 
lieved that to sue for reconciliation would be 
only to incur fresh wounds, both to love and to 
pride. His friends rejoiced in the separation ; 
she had none who could help her — her brother 
being then a mere boy. 

After a good many years Mr. Fairfax mar- 
ried Alice's mother, a lovely girl, devotedly at- 
tached to him. He married her out of com- 
passion, because he saw no other way of help- 
ing her ; his friends disliked this marriage more 
than they would have done that with Olivia, 
which, perhaps, was to him some source of sat- 
isfaction. The" girl was of good family, but 
had been left a penniless orphan, and was oc* 
cupying, when his attention was first drawn to- 
ward her, a half-menial position, for which her 
extreme delicacy and refinement, both of mind 
and of physique, made her peculiarly unfit. I le 
married her. She enjoyed some months — they 
did not mount to years—- of what seemed to her 
perfect happiness, and then she died in giving 
birth to Alice. 

Alice was only a few months old when she 
lost her father. His death was the result of 
an accident, occurring while he was superin- 
tending some engineering works in a Coi-nish 
mine, of which he was the owner. 

When Mr. Faiifax had, and knew that he 
had, only, at most, a few days to live, he sent 
for Olivia Dacre. He had been carried to a 
smaW. \tiii c\o«Q lo iVv« scene of the accident, 
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With liim til] the end. lie cliosa Olivia to he 
sole and absolute guardian of his child. He 



died with his hand in her hand, his ^ead upon grace and tenderness to Alice's heroic ideal. 



sadness, and the loving though tfalness for others 
running through them, just added the touch of 



her breast. What passed between the*djing man 
nnd Olivia no one, of course, ever fplly knew. 
He was buried in the grave-yard of a small old 
church overlooking the sea. Immediately af- 
t6r the funeral, Olivia fetched the baby Alice 
home to her at Heatherstone. ' From that time 
the grief of Olivia's past seemed to have turned 
to sweetness and light. From that time Alice 
was the interest, the happiness, the poetry of 
Olivia's daily life. 

When Alice .was five years old, her whole 
fortune, which should have been great, was 
swept away by the swindling mismanagement 
of her father's confidential agent. Olivia was 
glad — glad, in spite of an awed consciousness 
that Kenelm would have been grieved. ■ She 
clasped the child to her with a feeling that what 
had happened made Alice more entirely her 
own. Some of the relations of Alice's father, 
people who had shown willingness to make 
much of the little heiress, came forward at that 
time with offers of assistance in maintaining 
Alice — offers made for decency's sake, and 
which were so refused as to insure no repeti- 
tion of them — a thing not much to be dreaded ; 
and little Alice, no longer an heiress, was al- 
lowed to remain the exclusive and unenvied 
property of Olivia Dacre. 

During Alice's childhood and earlier girl- 
hood, Walter Dacre was only twice, and at 
considerable intervals, at home. But the way 
he was loved and revered by the being whom 
Alice most loved and revered made him the 
natural object of the child's and the girl's hero- 
worship. Of his bravery, his generosity, his 
cliivalry, his tenderness, his humility, his un- 
selfishness — in short, of all the virtues most 
distinctive of the true knight, accomplished 
gentleman, and Christian soldier, as his — Alice 
was always hearing. And not merely hearing 
his possession of all these virtues vaguely and 
abstractedly asserted, but hearing anecdotes 
of him, and details, such as both to teller and 
listener proved and realized such assertions. 
Olivia delighted to repeat to Alice all she 
knew of her own knowledge, and all she had, 
from time to time, heard from different of his 
fnends, an illustration of her brother's spotless 
knight-errantry, his unflinching integrity, his 
unblenching courage, and his unsullied honor. 

There was, however, one chapter of her 
brother's history which set some of these things 
in stronger light than did any other, of which, 
nevertheless, Olivia never spoke to Alice. Its 
events had happened before Alice was bora, 
in Olivia's impetuous, unchastened days ; they 
were of too harrowing a kind of tragedy, or so 
Olivia thought, to be retailed to so yoting, so 
susceptible and sensitive a creature. - Olivia al- 
ways shared with Alice the delight df her broth- 
er's letters— either reading them to her, or giving 
them to her to read to herself. Their tone and \ 
srfle, the slight vein of sabdaed and sttltinissive \. 



Of Walter's boyhood, to which she had 
played the mother's part, Olivia was never 
tired of talking ; dwelling on its gallant grace, 
its frank-eyed fearlessness, its noble ambitions, 
its most winsome lovingness. ' 

Up to a certain time Olivia had been quite ' 
without second motive forlhis constant speech, - 
which was always praise, of her brother. . He 
was her nearest and her dearest, and what 
could bo more natural than that she should 
talk long and lovingly about him to Alice, who 
loved to listen, she did not care: how long ? 

Of all other young men — Colonel Dacre be- 
ing nearly fifteen years younger than herself, . 
and she herself, in spite of what she had suf- 
fered, feeling so young, she was apt to think 
and to speak of him as still in the early prime 
of manhood — Olivia was prone to judge harsh- 
ly ; she tried them by the standard of the real 
or the imagined brother, and either found or 
fancied, them wanting. . So when Olivia saw 
her darling Alice change from child to maiden, 
and began to wonder what man's breast could 
be worthy to wear so lovely a flower, she began 
also, involuntarily at first, to dedicate Alide to 
her brother. Alice was to make his future 
smile, and Alice was to soothe him from all 
memories of the past. For her part in the 
sorrow of that past she would, she felt, make, 
indeed, atonement if she gave him her Alice, 
Sometimes Olivia wondered whether, possibly, 
she had not overdone her eulogies; so much 
exalted her brother into a hero that fear and 
wonder could hardly leave room for love in so 
singularly timid while so staunchly loyal a heart 
as that of little Alice. But little Alice had isome . 
highly-piized memories, some childish experi- 
ences of her own, of the marvelous, almost 
feminine gentleness and loving patience, of this 
" true Walter," which helped her to love him 
in spite of fear, though not, perhaps, with such 
love as casts out fear. - 

The child Alice had learned by heart, fbr 
the sake of its name, long before she could en- 
ter into the subtle pathetic beauty of its mean- 
ing, that exquisite ballad of Uhland's,^'.Yom 
treuen Walther." When the time came in 
which that meaning — of everlasting love and 
everlasting grief, of iron inflexibility toward 
sin, joined with most compassionate tender- 
ness for the sinner — revealed itself to her,- she 
felt that if ever she should prove '* die falsche 
Maid," just so would her true Walter feel to - 
the sinner and the sin ; just so would he look 
down upon her, supplicating at his feet, his 
arms rigidly folded, but his eyes expressive of 
infinite pity, answering, 

"Steh anf, steh anf, dn armeR Kind ! 
Ich kann dich nicbt erheben, 
Die Arme mir verschlosseu sind, . 
Die Bruat i&t obs^ftlie^^^^^. 
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CHAPTER V. 

HOW IT CAME ABOUT. 

**Sie spricht so ganz mit Kindenlnne, 
So fromm let ihrer Augen Spiel ; 
Doch grosser Dinge werd* ich inne, 
Ich Bchaa in Tieren ohne Ziel." 

. Between the times of Alice*8 fifteenth and 
of her nineteenth birthday, Colonel Dacre, then 
on home service, had been more at Heather- 
Ktone. . On the last of these visits 01ivia*8 
bright eyes had detected a secret entirely in ac- 
cordance with her heart's desire — a secret which 
Colonel Dacre himself supposed to be shroud- 
ed in profound mystery ; this secret being that 
her brother's love for Alice had clianged — ^was 
no longer the love given to a child. 

Immediately on detecting this, it came to be 
with Olivia a matter of passionately enthusiast- 
ic longing that Alice, pure and unspotted from 
the world, by even a thought, in the untouched 
dew, perfect freshness, unbreathed-on bloom of 
her loveliness, both of soul and of body, should 
become Walter's wife. . That thought, hope, 
idea, took full possession of Olivia. Looking 
on Alice, she many and many a time murmur- 
ed to herself, smiling at the sweet music she 
found in her own murmur, "Walter's wife." 
She dwelt on this tliought as a loving mother 
might havo dwelt, and yet diifercntly, without 
tlie jealousy with which a mother can hardly 
lidp thinking of a son's marriage. Very like- 
ly, indeed, there was more of selfishness than 
Olivia knew, though she taxed herself with 
some, in this longing of hers ; because this giv- 
ing away of Alice to Walter, of Walter to Al- 
ice, was so much more like keeping them both 
than any other giving away of either conld pos- 
•ibly ^ve been. 

Somshow OUvIa'b desire brought about at 
all events the beginning of its own fulfillment. 
Jast a year before this last, best, and, as they 
nil believed, final home-coming of Colonel Da- 
cre's which has just been recorded, Alice, to her 
own amazement, to her own great awe, found 
herself the betrothed wife of her hero ;- almost 
unable to be conscious of joy through the vast- 
ness of her bewilderment. Perhaps it was 
Olivia who had tlie greatest and most un- 
troubled joy in this betrothal — a betrothal which 
Colonel Dacre, for Alice's sake, wished at pres- 
ent should remain nnknown. It was Olivia 
who could have cried, **Now let Thou Thy 
servant depart in peace ;" but to whom, never- 
tlieless, to remain in this bright world, sharing, 
while God so permitted, the happiness of the 
happy, seemed a yet more desirable thing. 

Alice was marvelously unsophisticated. She 

had read no novels, heard few tales of love ; 

she had listened to no light girlish talk of love 

and lovers. She could not doubt that she loved 

her " Lonel," nor. that he loved her. She had 

always loved him, she had always felt herself 

beloved bjr him. That there might be need for 

ioiy to change for lore, that his had done so 

ttJufe perhaps hers bad not, she had no means 



of k 't'Wing, no ^eoson for snspecting. As far 
as sli«! know, all was right, or would grow right. 
Meanwhil', to find herself lifted from her self- 
assu' >e .1 pitfce at her hero's feet, to be raised to 
his &i)Ie, told she was to share his life, to feel 
hersi'lt' loved worshipfully, with reverence, held 
as soin^^thing most precious and exquisite, in- 
stead of being uli'wed to worship — all this 
ovenvlielined little Alice. 

He had been wiso, and he had been consider- 
ate. Though all i irough that last visit of his 
he had tned to mt te her feel the nature of the 
change iu his low for her, had placed her on 
her woman's pedestal, whenever she would havo 
taken her childish place at his feet, yet it was 
not till just as he was about to leave her that 
he put his changed love into words, let her feel 
something of a lover's passion in his '^ good- 
bye" clasp and kiss; and then he would not 
have her answer, would give her time to think, 
to accustom herself in his absence to the new 
aspect of things between them, to try to under- 
stand her own heart. Olivia, he told her, could 
write her answer to him, unless she liked better 
to write it herself. 

Of course she had written the answer her- 
self—in a little letter of what he felt to be 
adorable humility, simplicity, and lovingness. 
And of course her answer had been all in the 
sense that she was and would be his. 

Had Olivia unconsciously betrayed her dar- 
ling and deceived her brother ? Nothing had 
yet happened to prove any thing either way. 
Sometimes, during that last year of absence, he 
had feared that this had been so, and had ac- 
cused himself of ungenerous selfishness in let- 
ting so fair, so young, so innocent a creature 
bind herself to him, while she was yet ignorant 
of the whole world of other men. He assured 
himself, as in his letters he had assured her, 
that he would not hold her bound. 

Sometimes, too, he felt as if he could also as- 
sure himself that Alice, as his wife, would have 
a happier, nobler, and more congenial existence 
than his knowledge of the world showed to him 
as likely to be hers in other hands. But on 
that view of the question he quickly checked 
himself from dwelling. Ho and Olivia had no 
right to play Providence for Alice— she must 
be left free to know, to will, to choose. , 

It had not been Alice's loveliness, nor his 
own lover -like consciousness of it, that had 
moved him to speak when he had spoken. It 
had rather been the echoing in his heart of 
some only too gladly-believed words of Olivia's, 
about what Alice suffered at the thought of 
this parting (words confirmed, as it had seem- 
ed to him, by what he read in Alice's own face 
when the hour of parting came), that had quick- 
ened to action his irrepressible longing to take 
the fair girl into his cherishing arms, and speak 
to her of the possibility that this, if she so will- 
ed it, should be their last such parting. Hold- 
ing her hands in his, looking into her woe-be- 
gone litUe fa^te^lke said, 
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Alice. Olivia tells me yon have been grieving 
much at the prospect of my going away." 

She only looked np into his face. The 
tears, of which her eyes had been full, fell upon 
her pale cheeks, and her month qaivered convul- 
sively. To watch the workings of that sweet 
mouth almost unmanned him. He went on, 

'* Olivia tells me the thought of this parting 
has tried you more than the thought of any oth- 
er parting has ever tried you. ■ Is this because 
you love me more than you have done before ?" 

She tried to answer; not succeeding, she 
suddenly hid her face in his breast, and sobbed 
there, as she would have done in Olivia's, had 
it been Olivia who stood before her. He clasped 
her to him then, and said, 

"Alice, my darling" — he had never called 
her that before, and her heart made a sort of 
pause at the sound of the words — "would it 
help you — would it make things easier, and you 
liappier, if you could think of this as our last 
mch parting, and as only a short parting — not 
for years, but only for months ?" 

" You can't need to ask that, Lonel," she 
answered, so softly that he had to bend down 
his head to hear what she was saying. 

" It might be so, Alice," he pursued, trying 
to speak calmly — speaking heedfuUy, with a 
sense of something precious hanging in a bal- 
ance to which even an incautious breath might 
give a wrong turn, " if I could hope that, when 
I come home again, I should find that you have 
learned to love me." 

He paused there. Alice lifted up her head 
and looked into his face with a child-like won- 
der and. grieved surprise. The utter absence 
of all consciousness of what he could mean 
smote him grievously. He did not speak ; he 
felt as if it would be in some sort disloyal to 
explain himself further, and trouble such quiet- 
heartedness. Such explanation ■ must, at all 
events, be postponed — postponed till Alice was 
older; when he, too, alas! would be also old- 
er, and he had no years to lose. So think- 
ing, some passionate sort of " divine despair " 
forced a sigh from him. 

Meanwhile what was Alice saying? She 
was perplexedly echoing his words. 

" Learned to love you, Lonel ! Lonel, what 
can you mean ? Have I not always loved you ? 
do I not love you dearly ?" 

Then, either some new sense coming into 
the sound of what she said, or that sigh of his 
and what looked out of his eyes into hers as he 
breathed it, startled Alice. A wave of deli- 
cate, celestial, rosy red swept over her face, her 
eyes drooped before his. He gathered her 
closely: to him ; he told her, in a few strong, 
simple words, what he had meant. 

No doubt the words were ordinary words 
enough, but they were spoken in a tone which, 
though very quiet, yet had something in it that 
shook Alice's heart ; whether her agitation were 
most of fear or of delight she could not toll. 

He would not have her answer. Ho irana- 



had been hovering near, and was gone long, 
long before Alice had recovered from the shock. 
His last words had been, 

" I have learned to believe, Alice, that such 
happiness as I never looked to experience 
might come to me from your dear hands if you 
could be happy in loving me as your husband." 



CHAPTER VL 

HOW TUE WIKTEB PASSED. 

" The secret that doth make a flower a flower 
So frames it, that to bloom is to be sweet, 
And to receive to give." 

As to how Alice should spend the year that 
was to intervene between that parting aftd the 
coming home " for good " of Colonel Dacre, 
there had arisen a difiference of opinion between 
the brother and sister. 

Colonel Dacre had suggested that she should 
pass at least part of "the season "in town, to 
see a little of society, and to be introduced (not 
as his betrothed, but as his sister's adopted ' 
child) to the very large Dacre circle of friends 
and connections. Of this Olivia would not 
hear. No doubt she had many reasons against 
it, but the one she urged — and urged so strong- 
ly that against her urging there could be no 
appeal-^was the delicacy of Alice's organiasa- 
tion. 

" It would be just killing her," wrote Olivia. 
" She is perfectly healthy, but she is not strong. 
Pure country air, early hours, and simple ways 
are necessary for her. If yon give her instead 
heated, impure atmosphere, excitement, and 
late hours, even for a few months or weeks, you 
will probably sow the seeds of disease. Re- 
member, brother, that she is mine as yet — my 
daughter till she becomes your wife." 

Of course this had settled the matter, and 
Alice had remained at Heatherstone. And 
now that year had passed, and Colonel Dacre 
was home " for good.'* Olivia wished that the 
engagement should now be made known in the 
neighborhood, and that a date, for the marriage 
should be fixed. But .in this Colonel Dacre 
would not yield. He said, 

" Though I may feel I am growing old, and 
have no years to lose, we must remember what 
a young creature Alice is ; she must have time, 
time to accustom herself to seeing me in thia 
new light, and time to be sure she knows that 
she does not mistake her own heart." 

If Colonel Dacre erred in his conduct toward 
his little betrothed during the Arst weeks he 
was at home, it was on the side of being too 
quiet and undemonstrative — too 'much afraid 
to startle her by any lover-like word or look. 
He was so much as he had always been, that 
at times Alice felt as if she might have dream- 
ed all that made the difference. It is true 
that, when he s^ok& \tt VvKt^^ws^RS^K^^^^i^ ^awaa 
into "bift \oVifc,\» V-axoiaxMA ^VC^l ^ ^^\si!^>58ssa^ 
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anj one else ; bat Alice had always been treat- 
ed by him with extreme tenderness. He won- 
dered sometimes if Alice had any notion of the 
inexplicable sort of happiness her mere pres- 
ence gave him ; but, for a number of dimly 
recognised reasons, all owing their existence, 
probaUj, to the generous nature of the man, 
be did not at present speak to her of this. 

And Alice, during those first weeks, felt con- 
strained, she could not guess why, to an unnat- 
ural sort of hush and stillness. She would 
walk beside Colonel Dacre, her hand upon his 
arm, up and down the wood-paths, over their 
rich, red, russet carpet of fallen beech-leaves, 
hardly speaking, sometimes hardly hearing what 
ho said, because so much was always saying 
itself in her own heart, and so indistinctly that 
she had a sense of being on the strain to listen 
and to understand. 

Once Alice carried something of her bewil- 
derment to Olivia, asking softly, 

*' Did Lonel really mean it? Does he still 
wish it, do you think, Olivia ?" 

''Did he mean what? Does he still wish 
what, my darling ?" 

"Mean what he said before he went awav — 
wish me to be his wife ?" 

Alice, who was sitting in the twilight, on a 
footstool at Olivia's feet, laid a blushing face 
on Olivia's knee. 

"If you have any doubt, yon had better ask 
Walter himself, Alice." 

" I could not do that." 

" But, child, you can't really have any doubt. 
Is it possible that Walter would speak lightly 
of such things, or change easily about them ?" 

Alice gave a little sigh, which startled Olivia. 

" Why do you sigh, Alice ? Why do you 
ask such questions ?" 

"Indeed, I hardly know." 

"Are you not happy, Alice?" 

" Hoppy, Olivia ! I have never known what 
it was not to be happy, I think." 

"Try and tell me, then, dear child, what 
made yon question as you did." 

*' A sort of dreamy feeling that comes over 
me, as if it must be all a mistake — as if he 
must for a moment have forgotten that I was 
only Alice — as if he must have felt very disap- 
pointed, and as if he had made a mistake after- 
ward." 

"But it is just *only Alice* that Walter 
loves as he never loved any one — think of that, 
Alice — not any one, before, and never will love 
any one again." 

"I do think of that, and — it frightens me." 

" But, Alice, it is nothing new to you to be 
loved." 

■ " Indeed, ho. But, Olivia, this is so differ- 
ent. You love me just as I am. Now, if what 
Lonel spoke of is to come true — if I am to be 
Lonel's wife " (she paused), " then I feel as if I 
had to learn to be something so different from 
tirhat I am, so much more and better than just 
onljr me, " She looked wistMly into Olivia's 
Are, and said, in so softiv a we -struck, a voice 



as to be hardly audible, " Think of me, jut 
only me, being called * Mrs. Colonel Dacre !*" 

" Quite ridiculous, certainly." And Olivia 
fondly kissed the wistful white brow. 

" Don't laugh at me, please, just now, because 
it is really all so very serious I Don't you re- 
member how we used to talk of Lonel's marry- 
ing, and how we used to agree that it would be 
so difficult, almost impossible, to find any lady 
worthy to be his wife ? How can I be fit ?" 

" Let us suppose, Alice, that you are not at. 
all fit, but that he is so foolish as to think yea 
fit, and to love you so dearly, so deeply, that he 
can't love any one else, ever, in that way. Well, 
dear, haven't we always spoiled him ? Never 
refused him any thing ? I have, at all events; 
and now he wants you, and I want to give you 
to him. But, to be serious, Alice, for a good 
while now it has been my heart's desire that 
you should be Walter's wife. You are, as you 
urge, an insignificant little thing — very little 
of you, physically, at all events ; but you either 
are, or we think you, so pure, so true, so sweet, 
so lovely, that — " 

Here Olivia's voice failed her. She kissed 
Alice's head, and leaned her own cheek upon 
it. But Alice was not silenced. 

"Even if I were all that, still, oh! so far, 
Olivia, from being enough," she said. "We 
used to agree that his wife should be a grand 
woman, a noble woman, a queen among wom- 
en. I used to think she should be a woman 
like you." 

" White-haired, and almost old enough to be 
his mother ?" 

" Her hair need not have been white — though 
your hair is more beautiful than any other I 
have ever seen. And, of course, she might 
have been like what you were when you were 
younger." 

"Well, sweet, it is labor in vain to speculate 
on what might have been. It is just you whom 
Walter loves. It is just you who can give sweet- 
ness and dearness and prcciousness to his life. 
It is just you who are shrined in his heart. It 
is just you who are lovely in his eyes. It is just 
you who must be his wife." 

At that moment Colonel Dacre himself en- 
tered the fire-lighted room. 

"Walter," Olivia said, "Alice thinks yon 
could not have really meant that you wish to 
make her your wife — that it must have been a 
dream, a mistake — that if, for a little while, you 
meant it, you must have changed your mind." 

Colonel Dacre paused, where the full fire- 
light flashed on his face, and looked down on 
Alice. 

"What do you mean, Olivia?" he asked; 
but he looked at Alice. 

" It seems to Alice, Walter, altogether too 
ridiculous to be true that yon should wish to 
make her Mrs. Colonel Dacre. Only some 
queen or princess is, according to Alice, fit for 
that honorable post. And Alice seems to think 
, that yovL mu«t hA.VQ found out^ Walter, that she 
is not ftt fox \t— \\i«iX ^V^ V* ^wi — ^>a»x\&\\.^ 
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Alice ? Ignorant, foolish, diminnti vc, altogether 
beneath your notice." 

At that moment they hoth hecame aware that 
Alice was softly sobbing. She coald not tell 
them why. The trouble was a real one, but a 
vague one ; something it was impossible to put 
into words. She presently laughed at herself, 
however, and said, 

'^ I think it was childish bad temper, because 
I felt as if I were being made fun of, when I 
was so very much in earnest." 

Olivia left the soothing of Alice to her brother, 
and went away. After that Alice was not exer- 
cised by any more doubts as to whether Colonel 
Dacre " really meant it," or " still wished it." 

During the year that had passed between 
Colonel Dacre*s leave-taking confession and his 
return, Alice had dedicated herself to Colonel 
Dacre, trying, in every way she could think of, 
to make herself less unfit for'her future, to raise 
herself a little nearer the standard of what she 
thought Loners wife should be. She had set 
herself to do this with such intensity that the 
year had been a strain upon her, and directly 
she was again in Colonel Dacre's presence — 
their changed position toward each other yet 
a novelty, practically, though she may have be- 
lieved she had Accustomed herself to it theo- 
retically — she seemed to have failed in every 
thing. She felt, more than ever, childish and 
ignorant. She shrank, as from undue glory 
and exaltation, from her future. In fact, the 
child in Alice was tired of trying to play the 
woman. She needed rest ; perhaps she needed 
amusement and equal companionship. The 
wealth of love poured upon her at once weigh- 
ed her to the ground in humility, as a fragile 
flower is weighed down with wealth of honey- 
dew, and gave her a sense of needing to lift her- 
self beyond her own level to meet it worthily. 

So, during these first weeks, Alice could 
hardly have been called happy. But, by de- 
grees, in part owing to her own habitual free- 
dom from self-consciousness, but in still greater 
part owing to Colonel Dacre's instinctive deli- 
cacy, wise forbearance, and patient nndemon- 
strativeness, Alice found herself at rest. It 
came to feel as simply and happily natural that 
the place beside him should be her place, as, 
when he had once been some time at home 
while she was a tiny child, it had then been nat- 
ural to claim as her place the stool at his feet. 
She could not help gradually learning how pre- 
cious she was to him, how much happiness she 
could give him ; and the joy bom in her of this 
knowledge was very deep, very tender, very 
humble. To be all, and only, and always his, 
slowly came to be her one view of life. 

Happily for Alice, his tender approval of all 
she said and all she did could not raise in her 
belief that she was perfect, but, while it stimu- 
lated her to try to be always her highest and 
best self of which he should approve, it also 
helped her to be so by setting her restfully at 
ease in his presence, Alice did not notice 
half the tbings Olivia noticed as signs of tbe 

2 



depth and intensity of Colonel Dacre's love. 
Olivia's bright eyes lost nothing. She noticed 
the expression, as if listening to satisfying mu- 
sic, with which Alice's movements were watch- 
ed ; his restlessness when she was absent from 
the room ; the deep content that shone on his 
face when she re-entered it. These things, 
and how many others! Truly, Olivia, loving 
her brother as she did, must have trembled for 
him had she not been very sure of Alice. She 
was ready enough to own that probably there 
was not another girl of Alice*s age in the world 
with whom such a love would have been safe, 
but she had no fear for it with Alice. 

If Colonel Dacre could have welcomed any 
change in Alice, he would have liked a trifle 
more of playful lightness or of loving tyranny. 
Alice was almost too nun-like in the serious 
earnestness of her devotion, too much resem- 
bled " a maiden vowed and dedicate" to some- 
thing more than mortal love. 

. "I wish, Oliviaj" he one day said, and there 
was a shade of impatience in his voice, of the in- . 
gratitude of which he was immediately ashamed, 
**you had not encouraged Alice to make quit^ 
so great a hero of me. I feel sometimes as if 
the manner in which she loveS me must make 
that love a strain and a fatigue to her." 

" When you first came home, and she was 
so afraid lest in any way she should disappoint 
yon, I believe it was, I felt a little anxious 
about her. But not now." 

"But now, even, she is too seriously wor- 
shipful; she is too humble. Surely you can 
find some way of teaching her that I am bat 
a very ordinary mortal !" 

"I should first have to learn that lesson be-' 
fore I could teach it," Olivia answered, with a 
tender-toned laugh. Then she went on : **The 
other day I tried a step in the right direction 
by abusing your crabbed writing ; yesterday I 
called you (to Alice) a dreadful fidget about 
your flannel waistcoats. On both occasions I 
provoked from her a loving little rhapsody about 
your wounded shoulder, and the way you got 
the wound. What can I do, Walter ? IIow 
can I help you ?" 

**God bless my darling!" came fervently 
from Colonel Dacre. 

That winter passed very happily. At all 
events. Colonel Dacre had never been so happy. 
Old friends gathered round him, new daties 
pressed thick upon him. And the very secret 
of all sweetness nestled at his heart. The comic 
clement of the Heatherstone atmosphere was 
supplied by the very last person who would have 
wished to appear in a comic light — Grace, and 
another person, Tom Blatchford, her lover, 
who was always glad to raise a laugh, even if 
it were at his own expense. As ill-assorted a 
couple, one would have said, as could easily be 
found, each bringing into high relief the Cank^ ' 

of the Ol\\«T^ Wi^ ^^X. ^^.^YC-eJ^-^ ^\»RSNa^\» '«^^ 

conlTWY.- 
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BOOK II. — SPRING. 



CHAPTER L 

BFBINO TWILIGHT. 

"In the spring twilight, in the colored twilight, 
Whereto the latter primroses are stars, 
And early nightingale 
Letteth her love adown the tender wind, 
That through the eglantine 
In mixed delight the fragrant mnsic bloweth 
On to me, 

Where in the twilight, in the colored twilight, 
I sit beside the thorn upon the hill/' 

Spring often came late to Heatherstone. 
Though the old house stood in a sunny and 
sheltered spot, it was on high ground, and the 
air all about it was keea and bracing. You 
passed into another climate when you left the 
shelter of its plantations and its shielded soath 
exposure. This year, however, the latter half 
of April had been almost summer-like for 
warmth and beauty. No snow had lain even 
upon the moors since the end of March. 

It was now May when Alice was sitting alone 
at twilight on a favorite seat, on the highest 
level of the steep terraced garden that, rising 
behind the house, was ridged in by the edge 
of the moor, a wide-sweeping billowy expanse, 
part of which had once been the county race- 
coarse. From where Alice sat she looked, 
through the rosy-blossomed boughs of an ap- 
ple-tree, past the rich red, half- opened leaf- 
sprays of an ancient walnut, away over the 
many-gabled up-and-down irregular roofs, the 
quaintly picturesque variety of chimneys, and 
the gleaming high-up lattices of the old house, 
to a tract of loveliest and most subtle after- 
sunset color. She could watch the misty, pur- 
pling evening run up the folds of the hills, whose 
crests still shone in reflected light so bright and 
clear and vivid as to seem like sunshine, though 
the sun had set. 

Alice had just finished reading a new poem 
which had been brought her the day before by 
Colonel Dacre. It was a simple, sad, sweetly 
said love-story, in which were, here and there, 
passages of true passion, and it had an intense- 
ly pathetic close. Its last words had been just 
read in the soft, enchanted light of that May 
evening ; the book, open at its last page, still 
lay upon Alice's knee. Alice's cheeks were 
whitened by emotion, her eyes made larger 
and more lustrous, and their lashes were wet. 
Her face had a listening look, and her lightly- 
partcd lips seemed ready for reply. By what 
s6e bad been reading, something had b^n 
tirred in Alice's quiet heart that stirred the 
r tlie Srst time. What it was, whether pwn 



or pleasure, sorrow or delight, which had been 
set vibrating, Alice, less than any one, could 
have told. 

Alice knew it was time she should go in- 
doors — knew that Colonel Dacre, who had rid- 
den over to Greythorpe, a house he had taken 
for some friends, and in the preparation of which 
for their comfort he and Olivia had much oc- 
cupied themselvQ^, would probably about this 
time be returning, and would look for her to 
meet him, to question him, to listen to him, to 
show her sympathy in his interest and his anx- 
iety. But this evening dutiful little Alice did 
not feel dutiful. To go indoors did not seem 
possible. The air was j ust one balmy fragrance, 
which a hundred sweet odors — from the flowers 
and the leaves, from the earth itself, from every 
thing between the earth and the sky, and even, 
so it seemed, from the sky itself— went to com- 
pose, and which the dew blended into bland 
harmony. And within Alice there was this 
new vibration, as of some hitherto untouched 
fibres of her being. And what this all meant 
— all this melody of sights and sounds and scents 
— ^what the thrush was singing, so gloriously as 
to rouse the rivalry of the nightingale — what 
the stream was saying in the valley, what the 
little wind that lifted the soft hair upon her 
forehead sighed out, she felt just ns if on the 
very verge of discovering. She felt as if just 
another undisturbed moment and the clue to it 
all would have been hers. 

And at that moment a well-bcloved voice (in 
which, possibly, she should have felt the clue to 
it all) called her name. 

"Alice! Alice! Alice!" 

For the first time, and even now without her 
own consciousness that it was so, the sound of 
that voice was not entirely welcome. Perhaps 
Alice felt as some child feels who in its dreams 
has strayed into elf- land, who is about to be 
taught all the mysteries of the kingdom, to be 
able forever afterward to understand, all the 
secrets of the flowers, all the sayings of the 
birds, the sorrows the dew is wept for, And the 
rain falls for, and what it is every thing laughs 
about when the sun shines, and the wind blows, 
and the streams babble and sparkle ; and who 
then, just at the critical moment, is awakened 
by some mortal touch of lips or hand, and all 
its palace of pretty pleasures destroyed. 

Perhaps, for the first time, Alice had heen 
bordering upon some recognition of the differ- 
ence between her life and that of most girls ; 
o£ hoYT 6\ie "^aa f^\c\dk&^ ^xA ^^XAt^^^^ad 
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all straggles, temptations, excitements, hopes, 
and fears her existence had always been, and 
Avas always likely to be. Before she had be- 
gun to dream about her future, that future had 
shaped itself. She had fancied no fancies, 
formed to herself no images of lover or hus- 
band, and she was to be Mrs. Colonel Dacre ! 

Is it possible she felt saddened, as by some 
vagno sense of loss ? Any^vay, that evening 
for the first time the mellow, pleasant voice 
which called her name was not entirely wel- 
come. It was as if some new individuality 
in her, with which it was not in harmony, had 
been wakened. She slightly shivered as she 
gathered herself back into herself. 

Before she had moved, or had answered 
Colonel Dacre's call, he had caught the gleam 
of her light dress, and was springing up the 
steps and steep paths to her side, in a manner 
that proved him to be agile, sinewy, and strong 
as his son might have been, had he had a son. 

"I didn't think you would be back quite so 
soon," Alice said, smiling up into his face. 

The sense of not being quite at home in 
herself, and therefore of being somewhat ab- 
sent from him, still lingered. 

<'I think you, Alice, must have been here 
too long," ho answered, smiling down on her 
with that expression in his eyes which made 
words of endearment needless. "You look 
pale, and as if you were cold." 

She denied being cold, but the hands she 
put into his, stretched out to help her to rise, 
were very cold. He stood still a few moments, 
gently chafing her hands, having drawn her to 
lean against him, and gazed out over the wide, 
deep, wonderful beauty of the time and scene. 
Then he looked down on the fair creature be- 
side him, looking fairer than even her wont to 
him in the soft, enchanted light, and sighed out 
of the sadness that comes to such of us mortals 
as know a momentary overfullness of satisfac- 
tion. 

" I hope it is not a very Pagan thing to feel, 
Alice," he said ; *' but I seem to long to know 
that I have a hundred years in which to live 
and to enjoy it all ! It is with a keen pang I re- 
member that I am no longer young." A pause. 
Alice had pressed her cheek against him as her 
only answer. Then he went on : " The beauty 
and gladness of life have got into my head this 
evening, and I am full of fantastical wishes. I 
wish for one thing, Alice, I had the power to 
invent some way by which I could keep you 
always with me — ^by diminishing you, for in- 
stance, from your majestic proportions to a size 
that would make it possible to carry you in my 
breast-pocket. A wish yon won't share with 
me, for it's little liberty you'd get, you fairy, if 
I had that wish." 

The smile was somewhat rueful. 

'* So you thin^ I like liberty better than to 
be with you, Lonel?'* 

"I won't too curiously question the extent 
of mj happtaifitt," he answered ; **I will teU 
jraa, instead, irbf I bo abruptly disturbed vour 



twilight reverie, and why I want yon noif to 
come to the house. My friends rode back with 
me. I want you to see them — still more, I want 
them to see you." 

"Your friends! — what friends ?-r-you have 
so many friends." 

" My friends from Greythorpe, Alice. They 
have come two days earlier than we expected 
them. When I rode over there this evening, I 
found them about to start on their way hither.** 

" Oh I Lonel, I am glad, for I know by your 
face and your voice how this pleases you." 

"Indeed it pleases me — pleases me most 
deeply. You know something of how strange- 
ly strong is my love for young Julian. I feel 
to-night as if all blessedness, the fulfillment of 
all my wishes, crowded upon me at once. I am 
too happy, Alice — too happy." 

Again Alice's only answer was a pressure 
of her cheek against his arm. Then she ques- 
tioned, 

"Am I fit to be seen as I am, Lonel, or 
must I put my hair tidy first? I don't want 
your friends to think me very untidy." 

"You will do," answered Colonel Dacre, af- 
ter he had looked at her, and had, with a few 
light, loving touches, pushed the hair back from 
a forehead that was of as perfectly unlined a 
smooth whiteness as any child's. 

This hair of Alice's was a trouble to her ; it 
made her, she thought, look more childish than 
she need otherwise have done. She did not 
appreciate its peculiar prettiness, and she suf- 
fered from the difficulty of keeping it ''neat." 
It was, for texture, more like a baby's hair 
than a woman's, and it wouldn't grow long. It 
was so soft, so light, that the least puff of wind 
would disorder it. It couldn't be "dressed" 
in any proper conventional fashion, but had to 
be let lie pretty much according to its own will 
in pale golden clouds on the fair forehead. 
Alice envied Grace her long, rich, dark, smooth 
tresses, which gave her no trouble, and looked 
always in perfect order. Nevertheless, Alice 
could not help knowing that Colonel Dacre's 
"You will do," when he had touched the re- 
fractory flakes, meant all manner of praisefnl 
lovingness of admiration. They began their 
descent toward the house. 

"Mrs. Burmander is not here, I suppose?" 
said Alice. 

"Alas ! no ; she is far worse than I expect- 
ed, even. Her disease has made terribly rapid 
progress. It is only the dear old general and 
young Julian who rode back with me. I must 
take you to Mrs. Burmander to-morrow, if you 
will let me." 

" Of course I will let you — there, or any- 
where," was answered, with soft fervor. 

Alice looked up into Colonel Dacre's face 
presently, as they were descending toward the 
house. The light of a great, quiet joy over- 
spread it, softened and beautififtd \^. ^^J&s^r.^ 
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love that boy \vho hears you say 'young Ja- 
lian/ and who notices how you look when you 
are thmking of him. I suppose it is, in great 
part, at all events, because his father, Captain 
Farqnhar, was your best friend ?" 

^ Young Julian is not a boy now, Alice, as 
you will see, except to an old fellow of my 
years, who was his father's (his adopted fa- 
ther's) fiiend. Why I love him you will all 
understand as soon as you know him — at least, 
I think so ; and you will all, I think, love him, 
not only for my sake, but also for his own — as 
I certainly love him, not only for his father's 
sake, but for his own." 

And here, while ho was saying this, Colonel 
Dacre became suddenly aware of a curious 
sensation — an imperious check or pull at his 
heart-strings. Question? warning? prophe- 
cy ? Whatever it was, he pushed it aside, to 
be attended to, if at all, at some other time. 
He went on speaking, and spoke a little faster 
than his habit, and he rather hurried the pace 
at which they were walking; he also drew 
Alice's hand closer against him. 

"You mustn't let General Burmander fright- 
en you, Alice. He is rather a rough diamond ; 
he speaks loud, and makes noisy jokes ; but he 
is as kind-hearted a creature as it is possible to 
imagine." 

"I sha'n't be frightened, Lonel, by General 
Burmander, or by any body, if I am near you." 

But Alice's hand tightened her hold of his 
arm, as they got close to the house, for, in 
truth, Alice felt nervous. When they were 
quite close, she whispered, 

"They don't know, do they, Lonel?" 

**Know what?" Something in her softly 
blushing face answered him. "No, darling, 
they don't know, not yet, how happy I am! 
But, Alice, they will soon find out." And it 
was Colonel Dacre's turn to feel slightly nerv- 
ous, in anticipation of the general's banter. 

" I'm glad they don't know," said Alice. 

"Why are you glad ?" 

"Because it makes it of so much less conse- 
quence what they think of me, and so I sha'n't 
feel so shy." 



CHAPTER II. 

COLONEL DACBE's FBIENDS. 

"Wonder not that I call a man so young my friend: 
His worth is great : valiant he is, and temperate ; 
And one that never thinks his life his own, 
If his friend need it." 

Colonel Dacre, leaving Alice with Olivia 
and Grace in the drawing-room, went in search 
of his friends, who had not yet entered the 
house, but had gone round to one of the pad- 
docks to look at a horse of which Colonel Da- 
cre had been speaking. When he returned 
miA them, before he had had time to go through 
aajr/brm of JntrodactioD, General Burmander, 
yi red 'faced, white -haired, white -mustached, 



cheery blue-eyed and hearty loud-voiced old 
gentleman, exclaimed, 

" Why, hang it, Dacre, what a sly dog you 
are ! We thought, Julian h^re and I — at least, 
I thought, and, if he knew better, he never told 
me — that we were coming into barrack bache- 
lor-quarters, and here we are, taken by storm, 
youth and beauty and fashion charging us at a 
disadvantage ! 'Pon my life, it isn't fair ! And 
how a man blessed with such a wife and such 
daughters could refrain from boasting a little 
of his wealth, I can't understand. I always 
knew you were one of the quiet and deep ones, 
but — eh, Julian, what's the matter ? Blunder- 
ing as usual, am I ? Why didn't you put me 
right in time, then? Well, Dacre, explain 
yourself. No need to blush, man. Introduce 
me — introduce me!" 

" That is just what I am waiting to do, gen- 
eral. As to blushing, that's not much in my 
line." But, nevertheless, the bronze of Colonel 
Dacre's face was a little more ruddy than usual. 
" Let me," he then proceeded, " have the pleas- 
ure of presenting my old friend, General Bur- 
mander, to my sister, the * Olivia ' of whom, I 
am sure, you have ofteft heard me speak ; to 
my niece Grace, Miss Dunn ; and to my sister's 
adopted daughter. Miss Alice Fairfax, the ' lit- 
tle Alice ' of whom, I am also sure, you have 
heard." 

Then, his hand grasping Julian's shoulder. 
Colonel Dacre went through the same cere- 
mony of introduction with Julian; who, by two 
of the ladies, at all events, was received more 
in accordance with what they knew to bo" Col- 
onel Dacre's affection for him than with his 
own claims as a stranger. 

Olivia straightway fell in love with young 
Mr. Farqnhar. This white-haired Olivia was 
far moro susceptible and tender of heart than 
the dark-haired woman of many years ago had 
been. It was little Alice who had changed and 
softened Olivia. The child's worshipful love 
for Olivia had stimulated Olivia to staiTe her 
faults and to nourish her virtues, that she 
might be something less unlike what " the 
child" loved her as being. There was some- 
thing, Olivia thought, very winning in the ap- 
pearance, but still more in the manner, of this 
dark loving-eyed, broad white-browed, gentle, 
but deep-voiced, tall, slight, rather boyish-look- 
ing " young Julian ;" something, too, which 
appealed to the motherliness in her, reminding 
her of what her Walter had been at the same 
age — her Walter, whom she had loved for his 
dead mother, as well as for herself. And this 
lad, too (so white-haired Olivia called him), 
was fatherless and motherless, as her Walter 
had been. Even had he had no charm of face 
and no fkscination of manner, 01ivia*s heart 
would probably have warmed to him, and he 
had both. 

Before they had talked together a quarter 
of an hour, Olivia's captivation was complete. 
They talked e^tCiVa&vi^iVy o€ \iet brother ; and 
the eoruest touea o( 3x]\\sl^% nq\^^^ ^xA >^cl^ ^\^ 
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that woke in the slumbrous depths of his eyes 
as he spoke, each word of speech being praise 
of Colonel Dacre, made Olivia's liking for the 
speaker rapidly change to love. 

Alice was close to Olivia's side, listening. 
Grace was talking with. General Bnrmander 
and her uncle, and pouring out coffee, at anoth- 
er part of the room. Young Julian chiefly no- 
ticed Alice to remark how her ethereal infan- 
tine bloom, about which the spring twilight, that 
was being prolonged by moonlight, seemed to 
linger, threw into stronger relief, by contrast. 
Miss Dacre's curiously-interesting face, whose 
clear Spanish darkness (in which shone those 
inspired-looking eyes, and that youthfully and 
most rarely beautiful mouth), so strangely 
crowned and framed by the abundance of silken 
silvery hair, struck him as more remarkable 
than any thing he had ever seen either in life 
or on canvas. 

Before they had talked together ten minutes, 
Toung Mr. Farquhar had felt in Olivia enough 
likeness to her brother to make him love her 
and wish for her love. Toward Grace, who, as 
she dispensed the coffee, complacently accept- 
ed, and with digni6ed playfulness returned, the 
rather heavy badinage of the rough, good-hu- 
mored old general, Julian now and then sent a 
glance of worshipful admiration ; while Grace, 
after her first investigating scrutiny of ** the boy 
Uncle Walter makes such a fuss about," having 
superciliously decided that he was just ''an el- 
egant little dandy," with nothing in him, vouch- 
safed him no further notice. 

" Now, young sir," by-and-by shouted the 
general, in a voice to be heard by a regiment, 
" we must be going. Marian, you know," was 
added, with a significant softening of the voice, 
''will be sitting up till we come home; and 
she's by no means over her journey vet, poor 
soul I" 

When Colonel Dacre returned to the draw- 
ing-room, after having seen his friends ride off, 
it was in a clear, glad voice that his " Well ?'* 
challenged expression of opinion concerning 
them. And yet, as he had paused a moment 
or two at his gates, in the sweet-brier and 
honeysuckle fragrance of the moony May night, 
watching them along the road, that same im- 
perious pull at his heart-strings, of question, 
warning, or prophecy, had hiade itself felt. 

The room, in which no windows had 'been 
shut and no lights kindled, was almost as flower- 
fragrant as the night outside. Colonel Dacre 
gravitated by instinct to where, in her light 
dress^ almost invisible against the white cur- 
tains, Alice stood ; he put his arm round her, 
and gathered her closer than it was his wont to 
do. He continued to hold her against his heart, 
as a talisman, a charm against that imperious 
and mysterious warning. 

"Well?" came again from Colonel Dacre. 

Alice said nothing. Some vague wonder at 
some difference in him, something to be felt, 
not understood, held her quiet and breathless- 
feeling within his arm, Olivia spoke : 



"He reminds me of what you were at his 
age, Walter. I need say no more than that. 
You know what that means." 

Grace had more to say, praising General 
Burmander, but speaking of " that young Mr. . 
Farquhar " in a spirit that made Colonel Dacre's 
brows contract with displeased wonder and his 
voice sound almost severe. 

" If I am not mistaken, you didn't once speak 
toMr.Farquhar?'' 

"Oh! yes, indeed I did, uncle. I asked 
him to take some coffee, and he informed me, 
in the most confidential manner, that he never 
took coffee, which of course it was most deeply . 
interesting to me to know."' 

Grace spoke with exceeding pertness. 

" Well," said Colonel Dacre, "had I not no- 
ticed that Julian looked at you with very de- 
cided admiration, and would gladly have avail- 
ed himself of any opportunity you had chosen 
to give him of improving your acquaintance, I 
should have supposed that some imagined sli^fht 
of. his had given the acrid accent to your re- 
marks. As it is, I excuse you on the ground 
that as Julian Farqnhar is as unlike Tom 
Blatchford as it's possible fbr two fine and nice 
young fellows to be, you can not be expected 
to admire him." 

"As if that had any thing to do with it. Un- 
cle Walter!" said Grace, with a toss. "I'm 
not such a goose as to require all men to be 
like Tom ; neither am I, as yon know, so con- 
tented with Tom as to be likely to be such a 
goose." 

"I can hardly think it is because young 
Julian is dear to me, Grace, that you have set 
yourself to sneer at him. Where, then, am I 
to look for a reason ? Your aunt Olivia talked 
with pleasure and interest to young Mr. Far- 
quhar. How am I to account for your speak- 
ing of him as if he were beneath your notice ?** 

" To what fool wouldn't Aunt Olivia talk or 
listen with pleasure and interest, while the talk 
was about you, was praise of you. Uncle Wal- 
ter?" 

" There's something in that, certainly," laugh- 
ed Colonel Dacre. "But not any thing ap- 
propriate in this case. ' My young Ariend is as 
far as possible from being a fool — on the con- 
trary, he is as richly gifted intellectually as 
physically. You can't deny that he is a hand- 
some fellow, I suppose, Grace ?" 

" Delightfully ' interesting - looking,* " said 
Grace ; " but I have a special aversion to in^ 
teresting-looking young men, though they are* 
popularly supposed to be particularly fascina- 
ting." 

"You mean that you think him effeminate. 
He is the bravest fellow I know ! and I have 
seen him, he not being a soldier, exposed to 
danger, under circumstances to try the cool 
courage of the toughest old soldier, and nei- 
ther blench nor falter. He is a Ikftxa ^?^^sr^ 
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Tcr — Olivia knows about it^as I sboald have 
thoQgbt only a woman w^o loved me could 
have done." Involuntarily his arm pressed 
Alice a little closer as he said, "A woman 
who loved me." 

"I can only say, Uncle Walter, that he 
should be your own brother, or your son, if he 
is what yon describe him." 

'^Ah, Miss Grace, you think to stop my 
mouth by flattery — but I have not done! I 
choose to tell you a little more of my young 
Julian, whom, for some inscrutable reason, you 
choose to depreciate. He is the most graceful 
and the most fearless rider I know, one of the 
best of shots. You should have seen him on 
a tiger-hunt to understand what his nerves are 
worth. He is something of an artist, some- 
thing of a musician, to my judgment altogeth- 
er a poet. And. of music, painting, and po- 
etry he is considered, for his years, an acute 
critic." 

'* An infant Prodigy! or an Admirable Crich- 
ton !" Grace said, calmly, with as close an ap- 
proach to a sneer as her affectionate respect to 
her uncle permitted her to be capable of. '^ To 
my mind, uncle, you have indeed condemned 
him. ' Jack of all trades, and master of none,' 
would be a vulgar, but, I expect, a just way of 
describing him. I really can't imagine how 
you can have become so infatuated about such 
a manikin." 

*' Grace, I really am ashamed of you," said 
her aunt. " You let your temper — for temper 
is at the bottom of it — lead you too far. If 
yon were a few years younger, I should just 
send you to bed." 

"Where I am vrishing myself," said Grace, 
veiling with her hand a real or an imaginary 
yawn. 

"If I have said any thing about Julian to 
give the idea o£ a petit maitre, or, as Grace 
says, manikin, I have done him great injus- 
tice and misled you. No doubt he has his 
faults, and he is too young for either faults or 
virtues to have fully developed. But it is cer- 
tain that he is one of those peculiarly gifted 
beings, of whom there are a few, in whom all 
grace and all goodness seem natural, and who 
succeed in all they undertake." 

"Any one who loved you well enough to un- 
derstand you, Walter — I, for instance — might 
have spoken just so of yon when you were the 
same age." 

"Alas! then, for the difference between 
promise and performance," commented Col- 
onel Dacre, with a humorous shrug. 

Alice, emboldened by the duskness, and 
touched in a way she did not understand by 
something in his tone, turned her face from 
looking out, and bent her head down and kiss- 
ed his hand. 

"And when," Grace asked, "am I to see 



this Phoenix again ? I will observe him mon 
carefully, and try to get over his elegant ap- 
pearance, and to do him less injustice." 

" Julian will come and stay here by-and-by, 
as soon as Mrs. Burmander is better." 

"What is he to the Burmanders, or they to 
him ?" 

"There is no relationship, except such aa 
one might call conferred adoption." 

" What a mysterious phrase ! Pray, what 
may it mean. Uncle Walter?" 

" It means that, on the sudden death in ac- 
tion of Captain Farquhar, whose adopted son 
Julian was, the Burmanders became the boy's 
guardians." 

" He was only Captain Farquhar's adopted 
son ! His relation, though, of course, having 
the same name. What puzzles me is — " 

"Enough questioning now, Grace. Yon 
have not behaved so amiably that I should 
feel bound to gratify all your curiosity." 

" That is true, uncle. Well, I can only say 
that, if there is some mystery about young Mr. 
Farquhar, this gives him the finishing touch of 
perfection, viewed from the point of fitness to 
be a hero of romance. Not one of the burly, 
boisterous, if you please, brutal type of heroes, 
but one of the interesting, elegant, languishing 
sort." 

"I have not said there was any mystery, 

young lady ; I merely assert that I am not in 

the humor to submit to more cross-question- 
ing '» 

IDg. 

"And I know what that means. Good- 
night, Uncle Walter." 

" Good-night, Grace. For Mr. Blatchford's 
sake, I hope you may be in a sweeter humor 
to-morrow." 

Grace left the room. Olivia followed her to 

say, 

"I wonder, Grace, what pleasure it can 
have given you to try to pain my brother by 
disparaging what he loves, and loves to hear 
praised." 

" I wonder too, Aunt Olivia, and can only 
hope I won't do so dnother tilne." 

Meanwhile Colonel Dacre ba^e Alice good- 
night. He held her against his breast,, he 
kissed her forehead, her n^ouUi, her eyes, and 
then, when he .let her go from'his arins, her 
hands. There was something so different in 
this "good -night" from their usual good- 
nights, that Alice's wonder grew to trouble. 
She was flushed and agitated when she got to 
her own room, and that night it was long before 
she could sleep ; and when she slept, she had 
strange dreams — of love, and loss, and grief. 

The lights were burning in Colonel Dacre's 
room, and he was walking to and fro in it great 
part of that night — walking to and fro, with 
head bent down like a man in profound medi- 
tation. 
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CHAPTER ra. 

MBS.. BUBMANDEB. 

" In a noble lady 
Softness of spirit, and a sober nature, 
That moves like summer winds, cool, and blows 

sweetness. 
Shows blessed, like herself!' 



'« 



Gbetthobpe, the house Colonel Dacre had 
taken for his friends, who had wished to spend 
this summer in his neighborhood, was within a 
pleasant ride or drive from Heatherstone. 

"No use to buy any place," General Bur- 
mander had written, ''for it's impossible to 
know whether the air may suit Marian ; in 
fact, so far north as you are, it's certain to be 
too cold for her in winter." 

So he had written, and so ho repeated in his 
cheery, blustering voice, though he not only 
knew, but knew that those to whom he spoke 
knew that he knew, that, in all probability, be- 
fore winter his Marian would be beyond the 
reach of all earthly cold or heat. 

The day after the general and Julian Far- 
quhar had been at Heatherstone, Colonel Dacre 
asked Alice to ride with him to Greythorpe in. 
the afternoon. Olivia and Grace would wait 
to hear that the invalid was a little stronger 
before they called ; but Colonel Dacre, be- 
tween whom and Mrs. Burmander there was 
an affectionate attachment of long standing, 
had an uneasy restlessness, which he did not 
explain to himself, upon him, and which led 
him to be impatient that Alice and Mrs. Bur- 
mander should be known to each other. He 
proposed to leave Alice with the sick lady for 
the afternoon, while he rode over to Monk- 
stowe, where he had business, with the gen- 
eral. That Alice could tire her — that Alice 
could do any thing but good to any body— did 
not occur to him. 

Alice, always timid with strangers, was se- 
cretly alarmed at this proposed arrangement; 
but she was a very meek and docile little lady 
as yet, and seldom, if ever, thought of refusing 
tfi fall in with any wish of Colonel Dacre's, or 
even of asking him to modify any plan. His 
will was law for her as yet. ** As yet !" But 
/ we may parody the proverb of the ancients, and 
say, '' Let no woman's temper be pronounced 
good till she die." As yet, what had Alice 
ever bad to try her ? She was a petted white 
dove, whose feathers no wind had been suffered 
to ruffle. 

In spite of her timidity, Alice was very hap- 
py to-day. The ride to Greythorpe was a very 
happy one. Colonel Dacre talked to her in 
the way she loved him to talk, telling her of 
the things that interested bim, serious things, 
explaining to her his political opinions, and de- 
fcribing to her his plans for the improvement 
of the dwellings, and for the better education 
of the children of his poor neighbors, quietly, 
by implication, associating her with all his 
schemes for good work in the future. Alice 
quite forgot anjr perplexing impression left from 



yesterday. Alice always felt proud and pleased 
when Colonel Dacre talked to her as he did to- 
day — as he might have talked to Olivia — as to 
a woman who could understand and even help 
him, whom he thought worthy to be his compan- 
ion, his friend — as something more than little 
Alice, the mere child, whom he loved far too 
much. 

Colonel Dacre should have been encouraged 
to talk to Alice in this way by the soft earnest- 
ness of her listening face, and by the sympa- 
thetic intelligence of her few comments and 
questions, confirming what Olivia often said 
about her, that she was thoughtful and sensi- 
ble beyond her years. Yes, that ride was a 
very happy ride — that was not surprising. But 
what did surprise Alice was that the afternoon, 
when she was left with Mrs. Burmander, was 
also a happy afternoon. She had not been five 
minutes with the sick lady before she forgot her 
usual timidity, and felt at home, and lovingly 
anxious to be of use. 

Mrs. Burmander was a good deal younger 
than her husband, and yet her feeling for him 
was in many respects more like a mother's than 
a wife's. She loved him with a pitying, pro- 
tecting sort of love. The thought of his help- 
less, Ipnely grief, when she should be taken, 
was the bitterness of death for her. She was a 
truly religious, a spiritual-minded woman, for 
whom death had no other bitterness and no 
terror ; not that she desired it, for, in spite of 
her constant and frequently severe suffering, 
the love of those who loved her, and the beauty 
of the world, made life dear. The expression 
of sweet patience and quiet endurance made 
her face beautiful, with a sort of beauty that 
immediately drew Alice toward her. 

From three o'clock till nearly five Alice and 
Mrs. Burmander were left undisturbedly togeth- 
er; then Mr. Farquhar came into the room 
where they were, bringing with him two or 
three very perfect early roses, which he had 
just gathered from the garden, and, on a plate 
of green leaves, a few strawbenies from the 
forcing-house. 

/'Those roses should be for my little friend 
—one of them, at least — this just blush-tinted 
white bud," said Mrs. Burmander. 

Julian offered it to Alice with the sweet-na- 
tnred but condescending smile he might hav6 
had for a child. He thought of Alice as '' a 
little girl " to be patronized. 

"Please let it stay with the others. It is so 
lovely, and it would die before I got home," 
Alice said. 

With another smile Julian took it back. He 
put the roses in a little vase, which he filled at 
a small fountain on the lawn outside ; this, and 
the strawberries on their plate of green leaves, 
he set on a tiny table which he brought close 
to Mrs. Burmander's sofa ; then, bending over 
Mrs. Burmander, with the gentlest of voices^ 
the moftt UmTk\t cii \wJ*a^ ^v^vkc^. ^^\^^X^&Si.\fi>^ 
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afraid yon have been talking too much. Ton 
must rest now, and let me try and entertain 
Miss Fairfax. ' Let me lower your couch,- and 
move ybur pillows. Only yesterday you said I 
understood better than any body else how to 
make your position easy." 

'* That is quite true, dear boy. I shall be 
glad you should move me now. If I am tired, 
however, it is only with pleasure. My little 
'. new friend has been most sweet and good to 
me. Perhaps she has revived a little my old, 
old longing to have a daughter of my own." 
Then, 'as she sank back upon the re-arranged 
pillows, closed her eyes and folded her hands, 
as if for sleep or prayer, she added, in an only 
just audible voice, '^ However, soon I shall 
have rest from all vain longings and all puin— 
so I trust, at least, through God's love and for 
Christ's sake." 

Possibly Grace would have found fresh 
ground for scoffing at Julian, had she been 
witness of the girl -like, deft aptitude (to the 
aid of which, however, came masculine strength, 
as he supported the sick woman with one arm 
while the other re -arranged her pillows) of 
his tendance of Mrs. Bnrmandcr. Not so 
Alice ; she neither scoffed, admired, nor won- 
dered, just accepted all she saw as simply nat< 
ural. 

''Now, Miss Fairfax," said Julian, standing 
in front of her, smi^ng down on her, ''you and 
I will amuse each other while she rests. Do 
you know the gardens here ? May I have the 
pleasure of taking yon round them? They 
are very charming in their way, though not so 
delightful as Heatherstone." 

"Don't run off with her, Julian," pleaded a 
faint voice from the sofa. " I shall like to list- 
en while you two talk." 

- Julian, on this, seated himself on a low chair 
near Alice, who, shy little soul, shrank back a 
little, as he bent forward, leaned his elbow on 
his knee, pushed the dark hair back from that 
smooth, broad, white forehead of his, and evi- 
dently wondered what there could be for them 
to talk about. Alice began, saying penitently, 
almost in a whisper, 

*'I am so very sorry if I have tired Mrs. 
Bnrmander." 

"She is v/eaker than usnal just now, not 
having yet got over the fatigue of her long 
journey. She is accustomed, too, to be so very 
quiet — quite too much alone. Cut I am sure 
your society "will be a great pleasure to her. I 
can see that it has been so to-day, though she 
is overtired now." 

"Another time I will be very careful. Of 
course-, to-day I did not know." 

"Of course you did not." He assented, 
with re-assuring patronage, and rather absent- 
ly. His eyes were fixed on that pale, worn 
face which, now the lids were closed, looked 
so death-like. " By-the-bye," he added with 
more animation, "has her maid brought her 
nojr thing this afternoon ? wine or tea ? Mark- 
— -- -uher forget fnl " 



"She has had nothing since I have bees 
here," Alice answered. 

"Ah ! that is why I am unusually tired," Mn. 
Burmander said, opening her eyes. "They 
have forgotten to bring me any tea. I am 
wanting my tea." • . 

" It is very careless of Marker to forget." 
That it would not be pleasant to displease 
Mr. Farquhar was a thought which occurred to 
Alice as he rose to ring the bell. 

Marker came. 

"You have forgotten your mistress's tea; 
she is exhausted by the want of it," was said 
in a tono of cold gentleness, through which the 
woman was intensely conscious of reproof. 

Her face flushed all over with self-vexation. 

"I am sorry!" was all she said. And she 
repeated, "I am sorry!" when, some ten min- 
utes-after, she re-appeared with the tray. 

Julian then gave her a kind w()rd, which 
brought the tears into her eyes, and sent her 
away more than ever determined never again 
to be so careless. It was Mr. Farquhar who 
poured out the tea and waited upon Mrs. Bur- 
mander and Alice, raising the invalid's couch 
pgain, not omitting any possible service. 

Mrs. Burmander said to Alice, 

"I'm sure, little friend, you must think it 
ungrateful of me to wish for a daughter, when 
I have in Mr. Farquhar son and daughter in 
one. But I have not alwavs had him." 

Julian acknowledged this loving speech by 
two or three gentle touches on the soft brown 
hair, which should have been gray, but that it 
was of a shade of color which often remains 
unchanged till very late in life. 

After having taken her tea, Mrs. Bnrmandcr 
seemed to revive, and to be inclined to chat 
again. 

"And you, little Alice," she said ; '* forgive 
me, dear child, but that is how I have chiefly 
heard yon spoken of, and I have heard you 
spoken of a good deal — you, like Julian, have 
never known father or mother." 

"I have never felt the want of a mother," 
Alice answered, with soft fervor, thinking grate- 
fully of the, if possible", more than mother's love 
she had received from Olivia. 

"Nor, I am sure, of a father," Mrs. Bur- 
mander said ; " except that Colonel Dacre hns 
been so little at home. There is a fund of ten- 
derness in his nature that would make him a 
iBOst loving father to such a dear little, gentle 
thing as you." She turned to Julian, without 
waiting for any answer from Alice, and added, 
" Do you know, Julian, I sometimes fancy there 
must be a eonsiderable likeness between you 
and Colonel Dacre — so often I am reminded 
of him by you, or by you of him." 

Julian was occupied in wondering what it 
was in Mrs. Burmander's first words that had 
made Alice blush so overpoweringly, and it was 
easy to see, for the tears had come into her 
eyes so painfully. While this wonder still oc- 
cupied him, \\vo\ig\i. «oiii4 mvuwtAa and some 
1 f urtliCT taVVi. YiaA ^tiB«ed, \V<i ^<&tv^x\3\ wv<i C<A- 
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onel Dacre retained. They were all for a few 
minutes, but only very few, round the invalid 
conch. Julian gravely watched the encounter 
of eyes and of smiles between Alice and the 
colonel. A new idea about them had entered 
Julian's head. He pronounced it absurd, quite 
too absurd, and yet couldn't shake it off. It 
made him grave, for it gravely displeased him. 

" Kiss me, little Alice, and come again very 
soon," the sick woman said at parting. '* You 
will bring your dear child again very soon, won't 
you ?" she added, appealitigly,to Colonel Dacre. 

"I can not promise to bring her very soon, 
dear friend ; but no doubt she will come. I 
find I must go to town to-morrow, and I may 
be detained some days." 

Julian noticed Alice's look of startled sur- 
prise, and the peculiar expression by which 
Colonel Dacre answered it, explaining, 

" I didn't know this myself, Alice, till I got 
to Monkstowe. I will toll vou all about it as 
we ride home." 

Nothing escaped the grave notice of Julian's 
eyes. His watch was a pained and jealous one. 
The idea which was gaining ground with him 
displeased him, because it seemed unworthy of 
Colonel Dacre. "In love!" "At his age!" 
*^ And with such a child !" Julian was roused 
by hearing Colonel Dacre say, 

** I can see that Julian is thinking we ought 
to go — that we are overtiring you." And Col- 
onel Dacre bent over and kissed the shadowy 
Land held out to him. 

Julian went with Alice and Colonel Dacre 
to the door. He watched the colonel mount 
Alice, not oiTering to help, except by his hand 
on her horse's rein ; and he was satisfied of 
the truth of his suspicion. 

"Have you been quarreling with Julian 
Farquhar, Alice ? I don't know when I have 
seen him look so gloomy," Colonel Dacre ask- 
ed, as soon as they were out of hearing. 

" No, indeed, he has been most pleasant and 
kind. . But now, Lonel, tell me — " • 

They "rode, till they were out of sight, in evi- 
dently earnest talk, and neither of them looked 
back to where Julian stood watching, with that 
ordinarily so bright broad brow strangely over- 
clouded. 

** Yet what is it to me ?" he said, in self-re- 
monstrance. "I suppose he thinks it a good 
provision for the child. Perhaps he doesn't 
think of himself at all — which would be just 
like him. And yet it seems to me he loves 
her." 

Julian was feeling, whether he knew it or not, 
as a son feels who fears his father is about, ac- 
cording to his views, " to make a fool of him- 
self," to throw himself away. 

"Loves her! loves that little childish, un- 
developed cre^^ture ! He, who has gone through 
life without loving, and whose largo and no- 
ble nature I should have said would have been 
so hard to satisfy ! What can he hope from 



way of promise, as a child is ; but while he 
waits for her spring to change to summer, he ^ 
will have winter upon him." 

Julian took a meditative, melancholy stroll 
among the lawns and shrubberies before he 
went in to dress for dinner, and came to the> 
knowledge of the fact that his grief, annoyance, 
distaste, whatever it might be called, was Hot 
unselfish. They had been so much to each * 
other ; they had looked forward to being, in 
the years to come, still more ; and now it seemed 
to Julian that this girl-wife must push him from 
his friend's hearth and heart. It was a shock • 
to him, a something incongruous and out of 
haiunony, soniething that made him knit his 
brows each time the thought of it recuiTed. 

Meanwhile, General Burmander had seated 
himself on a low seat by his wife's couch. 
Holding her hand in his, quite cautiously, lest 
he should damage so frail a thing, he talked to 
her of the afternoon, repeating any detail he 
thought likely to interest her. He spoke in 
the curious, hoarse, uncertain tones his poor 
rough voice took when he tried to speak softly. 

He thought her looking better to - day, and 
so dared sit beside her; sometimes he could 
not trust himself alone with her. He had been 
specially warned against agitation, as likely to 
shorten her life, and there were times when' 
some expression of her face or some tone. of 
her voice would oblige him to leave her side 
precipitately, so overwhelming would be tlko 
impulse to bury his white head in her gown,, 
and to cry like a broken-hearted. child. 

/'Poor Dacre!" the general by-and-by said,^ 
after a short silence, when he had pretty, well 
exhausted the incidents of the afternoon — 
"poor Dacre!" 

* ' Why do you say that, Laurence ? I thought 
I had never seen our friend look either so hap- 
py, or so handsome, or so well, as he looked 
this afternoon." 

"But how long will it last, Marian? He's 
in a fool's paradise ; but how soon will ho be 
turned out?" 

"How long will it last? What do you 
mean, Laurence ?" 

" You don't mean to say you haven't found 
out what my bat's eyes have discovered ? You 
don't mean to say you don't know what it is 
makes me sny *Poor Dacre!' every time the 
thought of the man's happy face crosses me ?" 

"No, dear, indeed I don't." 

" Whvi Marian, the fellow's in love with that 
little girl." 

" With little Alice ?" 

" Yes — a child young Julian treats as if she 
should still be in the nursery." 

"Are you sure, Laurence?" 

"God help him! yes." 

The dressing-bell rang, and tlic general, af- 
ter stooping over and kissing the delicate roses 
of the soft old cheeky Yr<ya.t vn^n . 
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Barmander. pondering and praying were not 
often far apart. 

Mrs. Burmander did not think of the matter 
quite in the same spirit as did her hosband and 
young JulianI Alice did not seem to her such 
a mere child. They had had a good deal of 
talk in the hour or two they were together. 
Mrs. Burmander had drawn Alice out — she 
knew that in mind and heart she was not a 
mere child, but had sense and thought and feel- 
ing beyond any thing that could be called child- 
ish. That Alice should love Colonel Dacre 
with love did not seem improbable to Mrs. 
Burmander. She knew that to a very young 
girl the notion of being loved by a man no 
longer young, and of world-wide experiences, 
sometimes has a subtly flattering attractive- 
ness ; and Colonel Dacre was a man of whose 
love any girl or woman might be. proud, and 
would bo proud, thought Mrs. Burmander, in 
proportion as she was worthy of it. That Alice 
should love Colonel Dacre did not, therefore, 
seem difficult of belief to Mrs. Burmander. As 
to the prospects of happiness for Colonel Dacre, 
if his heart were in those small hands of Alice's, 
she reserved judgment; but she was by no 
means inclined to despair, or to think meanly 
of them. And she could enter into the charm 
that Alice's mere and absolute innocence, her 
snow-drop white purity, must have for one who, 
like Colonel Dacre, had unavoidably seen much 
of world-worn, world-soiled women. 

Mrs. Burmander said, ** My poor friend," rec- 
ognizing the frailty of the little bark he had 
freighted with all his hopes of happiness ; but 
she believed it possible the little bark might 
prove brave and true, and bear its freight safe- 
ly. She prayed this might prove so. 



CHAPTER IT. 

A NEW INFLUENCE. 

"Herz, mein Herz, was soil das geben? 
Was bedringet dich so sehr? 
Welch ein fremdes neues Leben ! 
Ich erkenne dich nicht mehr." 

Colonel Dacsb was detained in London 
almost as many weeks as he had expected to 
be days. His business was connected with the 
philanthropic schemes in which he had inter- 
ested Alice, and every evening, however late 
or tired he was, he wrote to Alice a full history 
of the day's progress or delays. 

Perhaps most girls in Alice's circumstances 
would have been disappointed in these letters, 
for those reasons which made Alice especially 
value them. In his occupation with the things 
written about, the writer seemed to lose sight 
of any other fact with regard to the person 
written to than that of the kindred interest in 
the subject. Except for a few words here and 
tliere, these letters might have been written to 
0//r/a^ and for this, rather than for the few 
words that coald hare been only her 



own, strange little Alice prized and was proud 
of these letters; as, indeed, at this time she 
prized and was proud of all recognition of ha 
" grown-up " womanhood. For, no longer fed- 
ing a child — in fact, probably feeling older thu 
she would do a few years hence — Alice some- 
times suffered a little, not in her dignity, bat 
in some indefinite sensitiveness, from being 
treated too much like a child. Her habit of 
diffident silence often placed her at a disadvan- 
tage, and, combined with her milk-white fair- 
ness, the simplicity of her coiffure, and the 
fragility of her frame, to cause her to be often 
addressed in a tone of fond, petting cnjoleiy 
only fit to be used to a child. 

After that first visit to Greythorpe it came 
about naturally that Alice, especially during 
Colonel Dacre's absence from home, was a good 
deal with Mrs. Burmander. Two or three 
times a week, at least, she spent the afternoon 
by the sick lady's sofa, sometimes in the gar- 
den, sometimes in the pretty sitting-room that 
opened upon the garden. Sometimes Olivia 
took her, and left her there while sho went 
on into Monkestowo. Sometimes the general 
fetched her. 

Grace did nof take to" Mrs. Burmander; 
sho kept out of the circle of her influence, and 
rather sat in judgment on all she heard of her. 
At first sho had, for politeness' sake, now and 
then accompanied Miss Dacre and Alice when 
they went to Greythorpe. But she remained 
graciously formal, serenely repellent, baffling 
Mrs. Burmand^r's gentle endeavor to draw her 
toward herself. She would have found it dif- 
ficult to explain why, bat at Greythorpe Grace 
felt entirely out of her element, and in an un- 
congenial atmosphere. She therefore decided 
that the atmosphere there was morbid; that 
Mrs. Burmander was a sentimentalist, who 
took overstrained, unreal views of things, and 
from whom she, Grace Dunn, a healthy-mind- 
ed, practical, sensible young woman, did well to 
hold aloof. Grace had good feeling enough to 
abstain from ridiculing young Mr. Farquhar's 
tender devotion to his dying friend, but it was 
not to her taste, it was girlish (in Grace's month 
a very contemptuous phrase) ; if she had spoken 
out the thought of her heart, she would have 
pronounced it ** mawkish." 

So, "nobody wants me there, and I don't 
care to go there," came to be Grace's answer 
when a visit to Greythorpe was proposed ; al- 
though Olivia assured her she had certainly one 
profound admirer in that house. 

Miss' Dacre had noticed Mr. Farquhar's de- 
vout observance of Grace, whom he credited 
with all kind of ideal perfection, and whose 
stately, womanly majesty of manner and of 
movement awed him with a sense of his own 
slight boyish worthlessness ; while toward Al- 
ice he preserved the protecting and patroniz- 
ing air of an " elder and better." 

Julian and Alice were both too young to feel 
the charm o£ eaelv other's youths though, no 
doubt, after a t\me,\tYvc\ig«^ xo ^xv^ ^^tq^Xq- 
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gether — to set them at ease one with the other, 
giving, for a time, the equal, playmate sort of 
feeling. 

Alice was strangely happy during those 
hours she spent alone with Mrs. Burmander, 
happy and sad. They were emotional hours ; 
hours when the hidden secrets of life and of the 
heart seemed drawn toward the surface. Mrs. 
Burmander spoke much and familiarly of the 
approach of death. It seemed to bo to her a 
relief and satisfaction to have some one to whom 
she dared speak, without fear of producing pain- 
ful agitation, of what was always occupying 
her thoughts. She had such a serene and un- 
troubled faith as few of us attain and hold on 
to. For her it seemed as if in the hour of death 
there could be no terror, because no possibility 
of sinking beyond the consciousness of God's 
present love. Alice was profoundly and in- 
tensely influenced and affected by all she heard ; 
her soul grew and developed during those hours 
by the sick lady's couch, and her religious life 
became more vivid and tangible. 

Once or twice young Mr. Farquhar, breaking 
in upon these conferences, surprised the soul, as 
it were, in Alice's face, and wondered. 

Julian would not be altogether banished for 
long from his friend's side, even when Alice 
was there. He had been so accustomed for 
the last two years, ever since the fatal turn of 
her illness, to spend much time with her, talk- 
ing to her, reading to her, playing to her, writ- 
ing notes for her, rendering almost all the serv- 
ices a loving and devoted daughter might have 
rendered, that now, when, in all probability, the 
time was short in which he would be able to 
do any thing for her, he was jealous of inter- 
ference with the monopoly of his privileges. 
Even when Alice was there, the accustomed 
reading often went on. 

*' It keeps her from talking too much," Ju- 
lian said, confidentially, and half-apologetically, 
to Alice. He did not seem to notice how much 
they talked, he and Mrs. Burmander, about what 
he read. 

Sometimes the reading was from the New 
Testament, or some favorite passage in the Old. 
Sometimes it was from Shakspeare, or from some 
modem poet. And when, afterward, they talk- 
ed about what had been read, the two gentle, 
subdued voices, one richly mellow, the other soft 
and silvery, made subtly penetrating music in 
Alice's heart. In this manner she came to know 
more of Julian's inner life and nature than she 
might have learned in many months in any 
other fashion. Alice herself was almost always 
entirely silent, but she was not allowed to feel 
shut out. Mrs. Burmander would always have 
her sit close, where she could hold her hand. 

It happened to Julian one day to be abso- 
lutely startled by the intensity and intelligence 
he found in Alice's fair face, on which ^s eyes, 
lifted from what he was reading, had fallen, 
quite without intention, just as they might have 



watching for the recurrence of some such ex^ 
pression ; but after that Alice's lashes dropped, 
and soft color rose in her face when he glanced 
toward her, and he never saw that look again ; 
at least, not till long after, and in quite differ- 
ent circumstances. 

With Alice, as she sat and listened to these 
readings and these talks, it was something as 
it had been in the May twilight that evening, 
when she had just ended her poem ; a curious 
straining toward something, an impalpable, un- 
attainable something, which should be at once 
the meaning and the essence of all truth and 
beauty — a something that ever, as she seemed 
about to touch it, floated from her into infinity. 

And Alice generally returned to Heather- 
stone from these visits feeling strangely sad, 
happy, restless, at peace ; in short, all in a 
tremor and vibration of soft, subdued excite- 
ment. 

And why ? 



CHAPTER V. 

AT THE BBEAKFA8T-TABLE. 

"Is it not strange that every woman's will 
Should track out new ways to disturb herself f 
•••••• that peevishness 

And anger, not to have the power to do 
Things unexpected, carries them away 
To their own ruin I*» 

Julian's promised visit to Heatherstone was 
the subject of conversation at the breakfast- 
table there on the first morning after Colonel 
Dacre's return from London. Alice believed 
he would not come, would not leave Mrs. Bur- 
mander ; but she said nothing, not wishing to 
forestall Colonel Dacre's disappointment, if he 
had to be disappointed. He spoke of it confi- 
dently ns a settled matter, saying, 

"I know, Olivia, I may rely on you to do 
all in your power to make Julian's visit pleas- 
ant to him. I say the same to Alice." The 
smile that went with the naming of Alice's 
name made' the saying of it a caress. ''I sup- 
pose, Grace, I can only hope from you, that you 
won't do any thing to make it unpleasant." 

** If I were Alice, Uncle Walter, I should be 
quite inclined to be jealous of your affection for 
Mr. Farquhar!" 

"If I were Tom, Grace," broke in Miss Da- 
cre, mischievously, ** I should be inclined to be • 
jealous of the admiring looks directed toward 
you at every opportunity by this same Mr» 
Farquhar. I think your engagement should be 
made known before Mr. Blatchford and Mr. 
Farquhar meet. You are sailing under false 
colors at present." 

'^Mine is not the only engagement, that 
should be made known ! I am not the only 
person sailing under false colors!" answered 
Grace. Colonel Dacro looked disturbed «ixk<l 
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cle Walter to save the ladies of this neighbor- 
hood the trouble of vainly spreading nets for 
*that handsome, interesting Colonel Dacre/as 
I have heard him called more than once by 
those who have hoped I woald repeat their 
words to him." 

"All in good time, Grace." 

"As to my engagement," continued Grace, 
assuming an air of supreme indifference, as she 
gave earnest attention to the equal spreading 
of the butter on her toast, ''I really am not 
quite sure it still exists. It is some days since 
I last saw Mr. Blatchfprd, and my last words 
to him were to tell him that I thought every 
thing between us had better come to an end/' 

"Words you did not, I am sure, this time 
any more than on any former occasion, wish 
him to act upon." 

" Indeed, uncle, I have quite made up my 
mind that I will die an old maid sooner than 
marry a man who leads so ill-regulated a life. 
Tom doesn*t show the slightest disposition to 
conform to my wishes. I have never known 
him wilder, nor heard more queer stories about 
him, than during the last few months." Some 
quizzical expression in Colonel Dacrc's eyes 
making Grace feel malicious, she went on to 
pay, " As to your little pet, Mr. Farquhar, he 
is quite welcome to admire me if he pleases. 
The admiration of such a boy can be nothing 
to me, nor, foolish as Tom is, could he be fool- 
ish enough to be jealous of Mr. Farquhar!" 

" That is an exceedingly ridiculous speech, 
Grace !" There was an angry sparkle in Col- 
onel Dacre^s eyes as he said this. " Julian is 
nd *boy ;* he is in years some few older than 
you are, and in cultivation, in knowledge of 
the world, and in experience of life, he is much 
your superior. As to his being * little,* he is 
considerably above the middle height — as tall, 
though, perhaps, not quite so broad and stout 
08 your Tom, who is undeniably a fine fellow." 

"All the same there is a ' small * effect about 
him." 

** Excuse me, Grace, if I tell you that some- 
thing lately is very much spoiling your temper. 
In the course of the day I should like to have 
a little serious talk with yon, to ask you a few 
questions. Afterward I will have an interview 
with Mr. Blatchford. It seems to me, my dear 
girl, that you are mismanaging your own af- 
fairs, and running considerable danger of spoil- 
ing all your chances of happiness. I have in- 
terfered with you very little hitherto, Grace, 
because I did not think yon far wrong in your 
own opinion of yourself, as a sensible young 
woman. But it seems to me that the time is 
come when I must assert my authority as your 
guardian." 

' Alice turned quite pale for Grace. Grace 
turned rather pale for herself. Colonel Dacre 
looked resolute, and spoke resolutely. But 
Grace answered, 

**I shall be very happy to hear any thing 

y-ou have to snjr, Uncle Walter, and to answer 

'"A^ / am able to answer,. Bat if I 



am mismanaging my own affairs, I am afraid it 
will not be in your power to improve then. 
The state of the case is just this : we parted ii 
great anger on both sides, as, I belieye, right- 
eous anger on mine, some days since, and I 
have not seen Mr. Blatchford from that time.' 

"And .you have repented, Grace, of your 
righteous anger ?" 

"By no means. I certainly have not re- 
pented. I would repeat to Tom now what I 
told him then, that I consider his behavior to 
be often of such a kind as to make it all bit 
impossible that any girl with proper self-respect 
should allow her name to be associated vnik 
his." 

"In spite of that saving 'all but,* it seems 
to me that, unless you know of things which I 
have not heard even hinted, you speak with a 
monstrous sort of exaggeration of Tom*s faults 
or foibles, for which only angry jealousy could 
possibly account." 

"Jealousy !" interrupted Grace, with an an- 
gry flush and toss of her head — " I could nev- 
er condescend to be jealous. Jealousy is t 
thing I don't understand. If a man gave me 
cause for jealousy, I shouldn't be jealons — I 
should simply not care any thing more about 
him." 

Without noticing this interruption. Colonel 
Dacre continued, not quite without hidden mal- 
ice, 

"Tom Blatchford may not be, like Julian 
Farquhar, a highly-refined and cultivated gen- 
tleman, whose intellect and taste would alone 
suffice to keep him from verging on low dissi- 
pation ; but he is, at all events, a manly, hon- 
est, honorable fellow, most unlikely to be mix- 
ed up in any thing disgraceful. He is — " 

" Worth a thousand, of your finikin fine Ju- 
lians," broke passionately from poor Grace. 
Then she fiushed again, so hotly this time that 
her eyes filled with tears ; and flashing a defi- 
ant glance against the involuntary smiles of 
Olivia and of- Alice, exclaimed, "You are all 
in league against me I you are all most.cniel I" 
and burst out crying. 

Such an outbreak of temper and feeling was 
very rare in Grace. Alice got up, put her arras 
round her, and kissed her, whispering, 

" Dear Grace, we didn't mean to pain you. 
Don't think we are cruel. I couldn't help 
smiling, for I was so glad to hear you speak up 
in that way for Mr. Blatchford. We all love 
yon dearly — you know we do." 

But Grace put Alice's arms away, and left 
the room ; just what Colonel Dacre, in his mas- 
culine distaste for "a scene," had been about 
to do. 

"I often wonder how it will end," said 
Olivia. 

" If J were Tom, I should bo tempted to end 
it summarily — to run away with Grace, and 
marry her against her will. In my capacity of 
guardian, I can hardly recommend this, cnn I, 
Olivia r 
\ " Yon cettaiiA^ can xvox,'' 
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''The attachment is of too long standing, 
and is too deep-rooted for either of them to be 
happy without the other ; the only happy c;nd, 
therefore, must be marriage. Perhaps if I for- 
bid Tom the house, and pretend to insist the 
engagement should be broken off, this might 
bring Grace to her senses." 

" Not a safe experiment to try," said Olivia. 
''I often wonder at Grace*8 hardness toward 
jioor Tom," she went on, smiling at herself. 
'' I have a decided weakness for Tom — he is 
so kindly, so honest, so hearty ; last, not least, 
so handsome. ' Such a thundeiing fine fellow I ' 
as one of his friends described him. There 
never is, and when he was a boy, there never 
was, any thing small, or mean, or cruel about 
any of his, mischief. And, with all his seem- 
ing roughness, ho was then, as he is now, so ten- 
der-hearted. Don't you remember, Walter, my 
telling you how he cried himself ill when ho 
was quite a big boy, and one from whom no 
pain or punishment of his own could bring a 
tear, because in some wild play of his Grace 
got badly hurt ? She has the scar on her tem- 
ple now." 

*' I remember." 

''If Grace could behave now at all in the 
same spirit she showed then, they might be very 
happy. With the blood streaming down her 
face, she kept saying, 'Please don't cry, Tom! 
it don't hurt much — it was my fault — ^please 
don't cry, Tom!'" 

"If I am not mistaken," said Colonel Da- 
cre, "here is that hero himself." 

A few-moments after, the room door opened 
rather noisily, and Mr. Blatchford came in. 

"Where's Grace?" was his concerned ques- 
tion, repeated anxiously, after he had ex- 
changed cordial greetings with Colonel Dacre, 
Olivia, and Alice. "Where's Grace ? not ill ?" 

"She was here ten minutes since. The 
truth is, we have all been so unkind to her this 
morning that she went crying to her own 
room." 

" Unkind to Grace ! all of you ! so unkind 
as to make Grace cry !" Hot anger flushed 
the fresh-complexioned face ; then the speak- 
er burst out laoghing, and said, "I don't be- 
lieve you. Miss Dacre. Yon are joking, or, at 
all events, you yourself haven't been unkind 
to Grace, nor has Colonel Dacre. ■ It must be 
Alice — she looks so savagely inclined." He 
laughed again, louder, at the idea of cruelty 
from Alice to any one or any thing. 

This laughter, mounting from open window 
to open window, reached, and did not mollify, 
Grace. 

" But tell me really, though," he asked, with 
sudden serionsness, " is any thing the matter 
with Grace? Has she one of her. headaches ? 
Has she really been cr}'ing? It takes a good 
deal to make Grace cry." 



Colonel Dacre answered, 

" There is, I trust, nothing serious the mat- 
ter. I should like to have a talk with you 
presently ; but first, won't you have some break- 
fast ?" 

" You are quite sure there is nothing serions 
the matter ?" 

" Quite, as far as any one can bo sure of any 
thing." 

"Then I don't mind if I do have some 
breakfast. I've had a good swim in the river, 
as well as a twelve-mile ride already this mom- 
mg." 

"Well done! well done!" 

"I don't know about that; honesty com* 
pels me to mention that I was only so early be-' 
cause I was so late. I haven't been in bed to^ 
night." 

Mr. Blatchford subsided into a chair, and 
devoted himself with hearty good-will for the 
next quarter of an hour to the discussion of the 
good things on the breakfast-table. When he 
had breakfasted, he asked who would take a 
message to Grace for him. Olivia and Alice 
were either of them ready to do so. 

"Ask her, please, to come down and see me ; 
tell her it is to say ' good-bye * — tell her I'm 
going away, off on my travels again ; it's true, 
a real long journey." 

Alice was leaving the room with this mes* 
sage, when Mr. Blatchford added, 

*' Please make her understand that I 
and will seeher^that if she won't come toi 
I'll search the house till I find her, and break 
in any door I find locked." . * 

Here Colonel Dacre interposed. 

"That is hardly a message to send by a lady 
to a lady, Alice may deliver the first part, if 
she pleases, but I don't sanction the transmis- 
sion of your threat." 

" It wasn't meant for a threat, I assure you, 
colonel. It is the most matter-of-fact state* 
ment of my intentions — my determination." 

" They are intentions that can not be carried 
out in my house." 

"But what am I to do? Grace I must and 
will see ! Would you have me start off, ' it , 
may be for years, and it may be forever,' and 
not have a word with Grace ?" 

"Here she is," said Colonel Dacre, who 
faced the door, to which Tom's back was . 
turned. 

Mr. Blatchford went to meet her. Ho stared 
hard at her, trying to discover any traces of the 
tears of which he had h&ird. He couldn't . 
find any. Grace was looking a little paler 
than usual, but quite calm and dignified. She 
carried her head high, and by no means show- 
ed any sign of a softened mood. The intoler- 
able idea that they had all been laughing at her 
was the one uppermost in her mind ; to make 
Tom. suffer for this was her resolution. 
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"This senseless woman vexes me to the heart ; 
She will not from my memory ! Would she were 
A man for one two hours, that I might beat her I" 

" I THOUGHT the gentle voice, and the re- 
fined melodious laughter I heard, could be only 
yours!" was Grace's greeting. Then, extend- 
ing her hand, while keeping him at arms- 
length, she added, '* Good-morning, M;*. Blatch- 
ford. * How are yon ?' is a needless question." 
She could not make the glance she cast at his 
fresh, healthy face quite as coldly contemptuous 
as she wished ; nevertheless, it was any thing 
but affectionate. 

'* Good-morning, Miss Dunn, since it seems 
we are to be ceremonious." He dropped the 
hand, which was struggling for freedom, and 
Grace passed on to the window, where she 
seated herself in her favorite chair, and took 
out a bit of embroidery from a work-basket 
lying on the little table which stood near it: 

Mr. Blatchford followed her to the window, 
and planted himself there just opposite to her. 
She did not look up or notice him, but seemed 
engrossed by the pattern of her needle-work ; 
he knew, from some old experiences, that this 
was done to provoke him. 

'' I am an early visitor this morning, am I 
not ?" ho asked. *^ Yon mnst be surprised to 
see me here so early." 

"Nothing any longer surprises me in you," 
was answered, without looking up. 

"The fact is, I haven*t been to bed at all 
to-night. It didn^t seem worth while when it 
was full daylight, so I just had a good swim in 
the river, and then rode on here." 

"Important affairs of some kind, or close 
study, kept you up, doubtless." 

" Well, no, not exactly. You know I*m not 
given to close study, nor am I, thank goodness, 
' much weighted with important affairs." He 
was ti-ying to make his tone as cold and as 
careless as hers. " The fact is, we were just 
making a jolly night of it — about a dozen of us 
— over at Sharpton's place. You know Sharp- 
ton ?" 

" I have that doubtful honor." 

"Ah I I remember, you don*t like him — 
many women don't. But it's prejudice ! He's 
a thorough good fellow! we were all good 
fellows there ! It was awfully grand ! It was 
a moonlight night, you know, last night, and 
we had supper on the lawn — startling the night- 
ingales ; lots of Champagne — ^more than enough 
for some of us, perhaps ! And how we sang ! 
You might almost have heard us over here !" 

"To have heard you would, no doubt, have 
been an inestimable privilege." 

"I shouldn't put it as strong as that; but 

it was awfully fine. Some of the fellows had 

splendid voices, and the echoes from the rocks 

by the river were ' rather to be heard than im- 

agined,' or 'rather to be imagined than de- 

scribed, 'as the newspapers would say. Unless 



you*d heard it, yon couldn't fancy how finek 



was. 



From Grace no answer or remark. 

" After supper," Tom therefore continscd, 
" we of course had a little card-playing. Equip 
ly, of course, as it was after sapper, I had ny 
usual after-supper ill luck. Conseqaently, Tm 
a little low this morning — not only in sp^ 
but in funds. And I've come to you to be 
cheered up." 

Here Tom made a comical grimace, qoitfl 
lost on the person for whom it was intendeL 

Grace did not look up. She worked awtf 
at her embroidery with a fierce sort of indostrj. 
Her face was cold and hard, bnt there was t 
hot surging of angry blood in her brain. Grace 
knew she was being defied, set at naught. Sba 
knew, or thought she knew, which had the sans 
effect, that an intentionally over-colored picture 
of the night's amusement was being present- 
ed to her. And it is probable, though Gnce 
would never have admitted this, even to ho- 
self, that she would rather have believed that 
all she was told, and more than she was told, 
was true, and have had it confessed to her with 
humble penitence, and profuse protestations and 
promises of amendment, than suspect, as she 
did, that more than the truth was being flannt- 
ed in her face. Grace presently broke the 
brief silence by saying, in a clear, dry roice, 

" I hope, Uncle Walter, you have heard the 
charming description of the way last night wai 
passed, with which Mr. Blatchford has been 
favoring me." 

Colonel Dacrc had lingered at the table over 
his newspaper. Miss Dacre and Alice had 
left the room some moments before. 

"I was reading, Grace," he now said, laying 
down his paper as he spoke. 

He rose from his chair and rang the bell, 
adding, 

"I should like to see you in the library be- 
fore you leave, Blatchford ; but no doubt yonll 
stay to dinner, so there*s plenty of time for 
that. I should think, Grace, you'd better let 
Hicks clear the table before you enter upon any 
altercation, discussion, explanation, or what- 
ever it is to be." 

Colonel Dacre left the room as the gray- 
headed old butler came into it. Grace, in any 
other mood, would have proposed that, on such 
a lovely summer morning, they should go out- 
doors ; but this would not have been consistent 
with the part of dignified displeasure she was 
enacting. She was, besides, so completely in 
the dark as to what Mr. Blatchford might in- 
tend her to understand from his new tone that 
she preferred to be quite passive. She there- 
fore only sat still and waited, working resolutely. 

For some minutes after the old servant left 
the room, the silence continued unbroken. 
Then Mr. Blatchford. who all the time stared 
at Grace with a comical mixture of rueful wist- 
fulness and dogged determination, began to 
hum an aVt irom a "^^^at o^ex«.. 1\v\a \j\q- 
1 yoked Gmcci to "btenV lYift «iX«wi^. 
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*' It needed only this," she said, '* to show 
me that yoar conduct this morning is studious- 
ly and intentionally offensive. You know how 
I detest your habit of humming, and you know 
that I have a particular aversion for that tune." 

" I beg your pardon, Grace. I won't fcay I 
had forgotten your presence, but yon certainly 
seemed unconscious of mine." 

''And yon took that refined and agreeable 
way of rousing my attention !" 

"By Jove, Grace, I*d defy any one looking 
at you now, and hearing the sort of voice in 
which you speak, to believe that you love the 
man standing opposite to you ! And yet you 
do love me, Grace — ^you know you do." 

"I certainly have loved you, but love is 
not an incurable folly," answered Grace. She 
spoke without lifting her eyes, and, as she spoke, 
turned her head a little on one side to inspect 
her work from a fresh point of view, as if more 
interested in that than in the subject under dis- 
cussion. 

"Perhaps not!" Tom assented, as he made 
a sudden dash at- Grace's embroidery, and suc- 
ceeded in snatching it from her hand. 

" I don't beg your pardon," he said ; " you 
ought to beg mine. I know that when yon 
keep your eyes and your fingers busy with some 
infernal bit of stitching like this " — he looked 
at it with some tenderness, and laid it with 
some care out of her reach — ''you mean to be 
provoking and insulting. You have been suc- 
cessful. I am provoked and insulted. Are 
you pleased now ?" 

Grace colored furiously, but said nothing. 
Taking out her handkerchief, she ostentatious- 
ly occupied herself in wiping the blood from a 
slight needle-scratch on her finger. An instant 
after, before she was in the least prepared for 
any such demonstration, Tom's arm was round 
her, holding her too tight to allow her to ex- 
tricate herself, and Tom was kissing the 
scratched finger. 

"I'm a regular brute, I know, Grace; I'm 
always hurting you one way or another, ever 
since I made this mark." And Mr. Blatch- 
ford's lips transferred themselves to the scar on 
Grace's temple. 

Grace, whose feelings seemed much less than 
usual under her control this morning, taken by 
surprise in this way, relented. She shed a few 
tears, with her forehead resting against Mr. 
Blatchford's shoulder, before she even tried to 
withdraw herself from his arm. When, pres- 
ently, he left her free, he threw himself into a 
low chair, which he pulled very close to her. 
The ice now was efiectually thawed. 

"It's quite true, Tom, that you're always 
hurting me," Grace said, in rather a broken 
voice; "not that I call such a scratch as this 
a hnrt, though you can be sorry about this. 
No, Tom, yon hnrt much deeper than that, and 
without being at all sorry." 

" Only be a little kinder to me, Grace, and 
then Bee it I don't behave ever so much better 
wieB I come back. Not that I promise any 



thing, mind you! I've sworn to myself to 
make no promises. But be a little kind to me 
to-dav, anyhow, in case I never should come 
back.'" 

"Where are you going?" Grace was star- 
tled and offended. 

"Far enough for there to be plenty of 
chances of things happening that might rid yon 
of me before I could get back again." 

" I have no need to wait for chances of that 
kind to rid me of you, if I wished to be rid of 
you, I suppose, Tom ?" 

"Certainly not; but there are difiiculties in 
getting rid of me in other ways. Your own 
heart won't let you rid yourself of me by your 
own act. While your Tom is alive, you will 
never be easy unless you are plaguing him, 
quarreling with him, lecturing him, or loving 
him. Now, if he were dead — '.' 

"It would be only and always loving him!" 
interrupted Grace. "I should forget all the 
ways in which he grieves and teases and hu- 
miliates me! I should only remember how 
good he was to me when we were children, 
and that we have loved each other ever since 
we were children!" Grace's eyes grew moist 
contemplating this pathetic picture of her own 
constancy. 

"Then, Grace, indeed I'd better make haste 
to be dead. For I uncommonly like the no- 
tion of your only and always loving me. But, 
it strikes me, it would be more sensible and 
comfortable, and more altogether satisfactory, 
certainly, to me, possibly to both of us, if you'd 
begin this 'only and always' loving me while 
I'm alive. Don't you think so, dear ? Won't 
you try, Grace ?" 

• His handsome face looked up at her with 
loving eyes from the level of her knee, as he 
lounged fonvard in his low chair. His voice 
was very tender and persuasive. If he had 
stopped there, he might have got a soft answer, 
perhaps even a voluntary, unasked - for kiss ; 
but he went on to say, " Indeed, Grace, I do 
believe you can do without me no better than 
I can do without you. Why not end all this 
childish wrangling ? Let us get married, and 
we shall rub on well enough together, for the 
love between us is a real thing, deeply ingrain- 
ed — it won't rub off by such friction as we shall 
give it, as mere varnish might." 

" You are too confident." 

" You surely don't take it amiss that I should 
feel as confident of your love for me as I feel of 
mine for you ?'* 

"I think your too great confidence in my 
love for you has been a great disadvantage to 
you, Tom. You make no effort to gain or to 
keep what you believe to be so entirely and in- 
alienably your own." 

" That shows how little yon know of a maif s 
heart and a man's life, Grace. It is in great 
part because you loved me that I h&v^ va^. m^s^^ 
altogetViet lo IV^ ^o\g&r 

"Wo ^OTv\ w^gotfi VJkv^ ^vol\.^^^^« ^ «?^ 
waiting to \i<i \^^ ^^«J^«^ 1^^ *^^ %^^%^^^ 
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yoa are going, for how long you are going, 
when you are going." 

" I'm ready, willing, anxioas to go nowhere, 
never away from you, if only you'll marry me 
off-hand." 

** Which I certainly won't do." 

** I'm heart-sick and weary of our late cat- 
and-dog life. I'm a fellow of a loving, quiet, 
peaceable disposition, whom this sort of thing 
don't suit." 

" I'm hearing marvelous things, Tom. You 
of a peaceable disposition!" 

'* Certainly ; so far as that I wish to be at 
peace with the woman I love. So if you won't 
marry me, I'm going first to Norway, salmon- 
fishing, midnight sun, and that sort of thing — 
where, afterward, I don't yet know." 

** Norway !" echoed Grace. "I thought," there 
she paused ; she had received a real wound, a 
stab, and she did not wish to show it. She had 
been going to say, '*I thought we were to go 
there together, Tom ;" for it had been agreed 
between them long ago that, when they mar- 
ried, they would go to Norway for their honey- 
moon. 

"Norway first, as I said," repeated Tom; 
" where afterward, I don't yet know. Of course 
I shall try always to keep yoa informed of my 
whereabouts." 

" Very kind, I am sure." 

**And any day you choose to write to me, 
' Come home, Tom,' honestly meaning that 
when I come home you'll marry me, you may 
depend upon it I'll come just as quick as mor- 
tal measures can bring me." 

Grace meditated. She did not believe that 
Tom had forgotten her wish to go to Norway. 
She believed that he mentioned Norway as his 
destination to pique or to bribe her into yield- 
ing to his desire that they should be married 
at once. 

" This is all very absurd, Tom," Grace be- 
gan. 

*^ Just one of the things I'm so heartily tired 
of hearing you say, Grace. According tp you, 
I'm always either absurd or wicked. Now I 
don't find that other people take the same view 
of me." 

"I assure you I'm quite as tired of having 
to call you absurd, and to think you so, as you 
can possibly be of hearing yourself called so. 
But what you have been saying now is all quite 
absurd. You know you have only to submit to 
a very few sensible conditions, to make me two 
or three promises, and — " 

"And you'd reward me by marrying me, 
Grace, I know. Well, that's reward enough 
for almost any thing but loss of self-respect ! 
But, Grace, I have some little pride and dig- 
nity. You don't consider these for me, so I'm 
obliged to consider them for myself. I'm will- 
ing to own you for my queen, but then I must 
be your king — not a mere slave, or even sub- 
ject. Once for all, I'll not submit to conditions, 
nor will 1 hind myseli by promises. A woman 
who don't; feel she caa trust to my love, my 



honor, my generosity, has no right to let W* 
self become my wife." 

Tom spoke with energy. He had risen ftn 
his low chair and lounging attitude, and la 
now again standing right opposite to her. Hi 
head was thrown back, his. attitude was Im 
and resolute, his face had a very determined & 
pression. Grace, glancing up at him, tbonght 
what a splendid-looking fellow he was. 

For a moment her heart quivered with doobt 
Should she love Tom so well, and could she be 
so proud of him, if he were more yieldhig? 
And would it not be more rightly womaolr, 
more dignified even, to give herself up to hia, 
trusting him, as he said, rather than fight to 
fight out with him ? These things she asked 
herself. She didn't speak, and Tom b^u 
again, aggressively, 

** Do YOU think, Grace, I'd keep promisei 
that had been extorted from me if they bomi 
me to do or not 'to do things that mj love fif 
you wouldn't othenvise have bound me to de 
or to leave alone ?" 

" I thought," Grace answered, rather timid- 
ly, " that you would keep your word." 

"I wouldn't do for the sake of my word 
what I wouldn't do for your sake, and because 
I held it to be the right and honorable thing 
to do." 

" Wouldn't you, Tom r 

"No. I own that you have a perfect right 
to refuse to marry me if you think I drink, or 
smoke, or gamble, or whatever it is, more thas 
I ought, and don't go to church and think se- 
riously of things as much as I ought. But I 
dispute and I deny your right to drive a bar- 
gain with me. Take me on trust, or leave me! 
You study your own woman's dignity so much 
that I nm obliged to take thought for mine as 
a man." 

No word from Grace, who was feeling too 
much to know what she felt, or what she had 
better say. 

"I am, as I said," continued Mr. Blatch- 
ford, "quite tired of things as they are — this 
constant off- and -on, constant wrangling an4 
wrestling. I think we may both profit by time 
to reflect on what our future course shall be. 
Such reflections are best made under separa- 
tion, at a distance one from the other. So I'vS 
arranged to sail from Ilull, for Norway, to-mor« 
row." 

"Very well, Tom." 

"I go to Hull this evening." 

" Very well, Tom." 

" When I shall come anywhere near Heath- 
erstone, or even England again, is quite uncer- 
tain." • 

" Veiy well, Tom ; of course you must 
please yourself." 

Grace did not, could not, would not, even 
now, believe that this was Tom's serious inten- 
tion. Nevertheless, she was frightened. She 
did not look up in his face, but kept her eyes 
upon a ring she turned round and round on 
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cool answers. Bat presently Tom*8 hand on 
her shoulder, shaking it, not too gcntl}% made 
her look lip. 

Tom's temper got the hetter of him, and 
lost him all the advantage of his dignified atti- 
tude of some moments before. I^e put him- 
self completely in the wrong, poor fellow, justi- 
fied Grace to herself, and checked any dispo- 
sition in her to come to terms, by abusing, in 
good plain language, her coldness of heart, her 
selfishness, her self-complacent pride. Grace 
pushed off his hand, and rose to leave the room. 
He made a clutch at her sleeve, and tore it in 
trying to detain her, and so added to her sense 
of outrage^nd ill-usage, and his sense of rude- 
ness and barbarity. 

Left alone, Mr. Blatchford immediately qui- 
eted down. 

'^Tm afraid Tve done it this time," he said 
to himself, dolefully. He lingered and listened 
for half an hour, thinking Grace might relent 
and return. Then he rang the bell and sent a 
message by a servant, asking if Miss Dunn could 
see him again for one minute. 

Miss Dunn was particularly engaged, ho was 

3 



told. Then he wandered despairingly into the 
garden to look for Miss Dacre and Alice, to 
wish them "good-bye." 

Colonel Dacre saw him from one of the li- 
brary windows, and called to him. But Mr. 
Blatchford sulkily but respectfully declined to 
be talked to to-day. 

*^ Grace will tell yon about it. IVe made li 
brute of myself— and there's nothing left for me 
to do but to go." 

When he found Olivia and Alice he took 
Alice aside, and, holding her hand in his, and 
bending so low that his lips almost touched h6r 
hair, implored her to use all her influence to 
soften Grace toward him. Then he got his 
horse and rode away. 

Grace, hidden behind her lace curtains, 
watched him out of sight, with a very heavy 
and sore heart. 

"Poor fellow," she said, "how crest-fallen 
he looks I When he comes back this evening 
I will be very kind to him." Her heart, how- 
ever, did not believe that he would come back. 
And her heart was right. Neither that even- 
ing, nor for many an evening. 
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BOOK III.— YOUNG JULIAN. 



CHAPTER I. 

BEFOBB HIS AERIYAL. 

"Hold your right there ! 
Love and high rale allow no rivals, brother.** 

CoLOKEL Dacre interested himself in so mi- 
nute a. way in the preparations made for re- 
ceiving yoang Mr. Farqnhar at Heatherstone, 
-that he incurred the loving and yet rather im- 
patient laughter and raillery of his sister, who 
told him his cares were more like those of a lov- 
ing mother for a daughter than of one man for 
another. He took her raillery meekly, and an- 
swered to it apologetically, almost shyly. 

'^Well, Olivia, it is not a thing to be rea- 
soned about, or for which I can account, but 
I have that sort of affection for Julian which 
makes me feel as if nothing could be too choice 
or too precious to be given to him." 

'* Nothing?" questioned Olivia, fixing him 
with her bn'ght eyes. 

*' Possibly I should make one reservation," 
he answered, and, as he so answered, the bronze 
of his face took a redder tinge. 

''Indeed, I should hope so! 'Love and 
high rule allow no rivals, brother !' " was the 
energetically spoken response. 

Colonel Dacre looked as if he had more to 
say on the subject, and were about to say it. 

The brother and sister were looking through 
the rooms which had been prepared for Julian, 
just before he was expected. 

Colonel Dacre, who had been walking up 
and down, came to a pause, seemed to fall into 
a brown study, and perhnps forgot what he had 
been about to say. 

Rousing himself presently, rubbing his hands 
across his eyes and his forehead. "Yes, no 
doubt it is strange !" ho answered to his own 
thoughts. 

"What is strange, Walter?" 

"The strength of my feeling toward that 
boy. I doubt if I could resolve to keep any 
thing from him the possession of which I be- 
lieved to be essential to his happiness." 

" But, Walter, you really must be reason- 
able." 

"That is quite true, I really must be rea- 
sonable;" he echoed his sister's words in a 
manner to suggest that his thoughts had ei- 
ther gone before, or had loitered behind those 
words. 

" We]], " Ae went on presently, " I hope poor 

Grace, who seems terribly out of sorts and ir- 

'vsi now, xron*t make herself too disa- 



greeable to Farquhar — ^not to an extent to qioil 
the pleasure of his visit, at all events.** 

"Oh no," said Olivia, brightlj, "she wont 
do that." ^ 

"Above all things, Olivia, don*t let her UfoA 
upon the question of Julianas parentage — about 
which she chooses to think there is some myi- 
tery. Let her know, that she will anger and 
grieve me almost past forgiveness if she, either 
maliciously or carelessly, brings this subject for- 
ward." 

"She won't do that, Walter." 

" I have no doubt Captain Farqnhar knew 
every circumstance connected with Julian*! 
birth ; but, as you know, his death was sad- 
den, without an hour's warning." 

" Yet it seems to me, brother, that, if he 
had known any thin^'^t would add to the boy's 
happiness to know,, be would have taken at 
least as much pains to secure that the knowl- 
edge should one day come to Julian, as he 
took to secure Julian's inheritance of his prop- 
erty." 

"One would think so. But the interests 
of people then, when he died, still living, may 
have been concerned, and he had no intimate 
friend of his own in reach to whom he could 
have confided an important secret. Who put 
these flowers here ?" was questioned abruptly, 
as Colonel Dacre bent over a pretty bouquet 
placed on the wiiting-table in what was to be 
young Julian's study. 

"Alice." 

" I thought they had not been arranged by a 
servant." 

"Alice asked me, not if I would like her to 
put flowers there, but if I thought you would 
like her to do so ; so I was forced to answer 
'yes.'" 

" Quite right. It was very kind of Alice to 
think of it. But why do you imply that yon 
would have answered difibrently if it had been 
your wish that she had consulted ?" 

Olivia's bright eyes perused her brother's 
face keenly, then she answered, evasively, 

" If you choose to try and spoil your young 
friend, there is no need that we should all help 
you to do so." 

"Why is it, Olivia — or is it only a fancy of 
mine that it is so — that while at first you took 
to my young friend, as you call him, in your 
usual warm-hearted way, you have lately seem- 
ed rather to grudge him my love and my praise ? 
And yon c«tt«A\iVy "Vva-x^ xioiv. %««m,^^ ^««a»1 
that\ie sYvonVd com^\i«t^'" 
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** If this is so, can you not gness why it is so?" 

** No, indeed." 

" You have no suspicion ?" 

"Positively none." 

"Then, you fond, foolish, noble fellow, I 
have nothing to tell you." 

"Inexplicable riddles are even the simplest 
and noblest of women!" commented Colonel 
Dacre, with a slight shrng. Still contempla- 
ting Alice's nosegay, '*Just Julian's favorite 
flowers," he remarked. • 

" There is nothing strange in that, Walter," 
she said, quite sharply, " considering that they 
are the flowers which just now are most abun- 
dantly in season." 

" I did not say there was any thing strange." 
Colonel Dacre looked at her with some won- 
der. Then he turned to the book - shelves, 
" The same fairy fingers have been busy here, 
I think," he said. "By chance, intuition, or 
sympathy, these recently - added volumes are 
Julian's favorite poets." 

" Neither chance, intuition, nor sympathy, I 
should say, Walter, but just knowledge. You 
forget how much Alice has been at Greythorpe, 
and how much she must have seen of Mr. Far- 
quhar there." 

" For the moment I had forgotten. She told 
me in her letters about the visits there, and the 
readings, and how much she enjoyed them." * 

Colonel Dacre, moving to one of the win- 
dows, immediately called his sister to his side, 
to admire with him the riding of young Mr. 
Farquhar, who, now in shadow, and now in 
shiae, as the trees shut back the sunshine or 
let it through upon him, was just coming up 
the drive. 

"With what an easy, gallant sort of grace 
he sits his horse, Olivia ! His hand has the 
lightness of a lady's, and the iron nerve of a 
knight's. He only needs armor and the more 
heroic dress, to be just the young knight, spot- 
less and stainless — Sir Galahad, for instance — 
of an old legend ; or the fairy-prince of an old 
fairy tale." 

"At his age you were at least his equal, 
brother." 

" Even if that were ever so, save in your 
half- maternal imagination, Olivia, how long 
since that time is made to feel when one re- 
members that I might now be, as far as age 
goes, this fine young fellow's father." 

" Hardly, Walter, or only On a scale of com- 
putation which would enable me to say I might 
have been his grandmother.'* 

" Come, dear Grannie, let us down and wel- 
come Prince Julian ; and I know that, for my 
sake, and also for his own, when yon are face 
to face with him, your welcome will be a right 
loving one." 

Saying this, he threw his arm round his sis- 
ter, and they went together down the broad 
shallow steps of the oak staircase, the south 
wind blowing sunshine and sweet odors into 
their bappjr, haadsomef loving faces, through 
the open door of the hail. 



CHAPTER n. 



HIS ABRIVAL. 



" God of the spring-tido in lifers year, 
Lord of an age of purest gold. 
Youth, dear to all, thon*rt trebly dear 
To me that now am growing old.*' 

Mb. Farqubab, when he saw the brother and 
sister standing together in the portico, lifted his 
hat, and waved it over his head, with genuine 
boyish glee. 

" My own welcome of myself as a guest at ' 
Heatherstone !" he laughingly explained, as he 
sprang from his horse^ to whose head had come 
a groom who had be^n on the watch. 

" It sha'n't be for want of other welcome that 
you welcome yourself," spoke Colonel Dacre, 
his hands on Julian's shoulders. "It is in- 
deed good to have you here !'* 

Over all Colonel Dacre's face spread the 
illumination of earnestly affectionate pleasure ; 
the younger face of the welcomed guest beamed 
with kindred feeling, and this similarity of ex- 
pression made the two faces at that moment 
startlingly alike. 

Olivia's welcome was hardly less thoroughly 
cordial than her brother's. It always happen- 
ed that, directly she came into personal contact 
with young Mr. Farquhar, any slight reserve of 
distrust or of disapproval she had been keeping 
against him in her heart melted away. 

"That horse of yours is a perfect creature, 
Julian!" Colonel Dacre remarked, watching it 
as the groom led it off. 

" It was the general's present. I want you 
to ride it. It would suit your weak shoulder 
far better than that hard-mouthed brute I saw 
you on the other day." 

" If it suited me ever so well, I should grudge 
to lose the pleasure of seeing you on it. Olivia, 
do you know where Alice and Grace are ?" 

"Very near you, Walter." 

At that moment the two girls came through 
the hall to join the group in the portico, and to 
welcome Colonel Dacre's friend. 

Grace, still the secret object of Julian's hom- 
age, all the more, perhaps, that she either re- 
pelled or ignored it, moving toward him with 
stately composure, greeted him with elaborate 
graciousness. Alice was at once shy and friend- 
ly \x\ her greeting, gravitating immediately to 
the protecting shelter of Colonel Dacre's side, 
her hand, by some mutual movement of intimate 
understanding, being drawn through his arm. 

They all lingered where they were a little 
while. 

It was a perfect summer afternoon, of balmy 
air, of golden sunshine, of all delight. The 
scene was one of intensely peaceful and home- 
like loveliness. The sunshine pouring down the 
soft slopes of the opposite hills, filled to over- 
flowing the intermediate valley, and seemed to 
run up again to lie <:A.TQ%<eMv^^ Q\!k.^^'^&!»Sw«- 

and beds atid \\v\Ok^V% ol xo*^^. ^ '^T^^^v 
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pigeons — in the fine old trees hj 'which the 
house was sheltered from the keen northern 
blasts that came from the distant sea across 
the moor — and the noise of falling >yater in 
the depth of the valley, were the most audible 
sounds when human speech was silent. 

***A land where it is always afternoon,*" 
quoted Julian, whose loving-looking eyes were 
gazing about him lovingly. 

"Do you have any troubles here?" he ask- 
ed; "especially any disputes or dissensions? 
Wars atid fightings among men (or women) 
would seem so peculiarly out of place." 

"Greythorpe is surely quite as quiet as 
Heatherstone," remarked «Grace, already fieel- 
ing antagonistic. 

" It does not so strike me. The situation is 
very different. Here you seem to live com- 
pletely in a little kingdom of your own. You 
have a way out, down there in the south-west, 
where yon get a bit of far distance ; otherwise 
you seem, in a very unique manner, utterly se- 
cluded, without being shut in. Probably, how- 
ever, I couldn't have the same feeling about 
Greythorpe, even if the situation were similar. 
I know that we have pain and trouble there ; 
besides which, where the dear old general is 
'there can not be an atmosphere of delicious, 
soothing calm, the very poetry of repose, like 
this." 

Grace, anxious to make some anti-sentiment- 
al demonstration in acknowledgment of what 
. she considered an absurdly sentimental speech, 
was helped to an opportunity by the sounding 
of the first dinner-bell. 

"Is that sound consistent with the verv 
poetry of repose, Mr. Farquhar?" she asked. 
•"Doesn't it jar upon your imaginations con- 
cerning the ^delicious soothing calm' of this 
lotus-eating land, where it'is always afternoon ? 
Suggesting, as it does, the horribly incongru- 
ous notion of a kitchen, a cook, a dinner, and a 
dining-room ?" 

Grace's mocking was not sweet-toned ; she 
spoke with contemptuous asperity. Mr. Far- 
qnhar's face expressed a gentle wonder how 
he had offended. He answered, with unruffled 
good temper, 

^*I confess to an appetite which makes the 
suggestion of some more substantial food than 
lotus far from disagreeable. The bell is a mel- 
low-toned, pleasant-sounding bell, too, disturb- 
ing the harmony of things as little as possible. 
I am inclined to find every thing just as it 
should be at Heatherstone," he added, with an 
affectionate smile for Colonel Dacre. 

As, obeying the summons, they crossed the 
threshold of the house, Colonel Dacre, after a 
loving pressure, relinquished Alice's hand, and, 
with his again on Julian's shoulder, said, 

"The heartiest of heartfelt welcomes! 

Take the Spanish compliment as a sober, sin- 

cere statement, and consider me, my house, 

and all that is mine, at your disposition^ yonng 
riead. " 



eyes, Julian replied, out of careless lightness 
of heart, glancing at Alice as he spoke, 

"With one exception I think, sir." 

Alice flushed rosy red, as he had seen her 
flush once before. Colonel Dacre answered^ 
smiling, avoiding any look at Alice which 
might add to her embarrassment, 

"I think I need make no exception. In 
such a case, of all or nothing, the act of reser- 
vation would imply a doubt, so it seems to me. 
as to whether one were really in possession of 
the thing reserved." 

"A very enigmatical sentence, uncle — quite 
beyond my understanding, though, doubtless, 
understood by Mr. Farquhar's more subtle and 
poetical brain." 

"This way, Julian — ^I will show you your 
rooms," Colonel Dacre said ; at the foot of the 
stair he added, while Grace might still be with- 
in hearing — "My niece Grace is somewhat ir- 
ritable and sharp - tongued just now. You 
must excuse her." 

Of course, Julian only answered with chiv- 
alrously warm denial of having any thing to 
excuse. As they walked along the broad cor- 
ridor, lighted by large windows of stained glass 
at its east and west ends, Julian said, 

"I mnstn't forget Mi*s. Burmander's mes- 
sage; she petitions that you will spare Miss 
Fairfax to her for a few days. If this could 
be while I am here, it would relieve the time 
of my absence. Nantie has taken an extraor- 
dinary affection for Miss Fairfax." 

"It is not with your usual gallantry that 
you call if extraordinary, Julian." 

Something in that simple speech of Julian's 
both piqued and pleased Colonel Dacre. 

"I used the word thoughtlessly, and am 
quite ready to own that it was singularly in- 
appropriate," Mr. Farquhar replied, with peni- 
tent eagerness, fearing that he had wounded 
his friend. 

These two men sometimes showed a sensi- 
tiveness, each in regard to things which con- 
cerned the other, more like the sensitiveness 
women feel where those they love are in ques- 
tion, than like any thing that is ordinary in 
friendship between men. 



CHAPTER III. 



ON THE TERRACE. 



"That yon are not another is your wrongr, 
And yet— I^d have that other more like yon. 
It is the curse of women, weak or strong, 
The thing they would not is the thing they do.** 

That dinner-time, and the evening which 
followed it, were among the pleasantest they 
any of them (except, of course, poor Grace) re- 
membered. 

After dinner they strolled up to a little rus- 
tic hut at the highest point of the grounds, 
inrhere coffee s^nd iT\x\t \i«id \>^«tL %^\. T^o^dv. 
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the but, bat on the fir-tree trunks which form- 
ed the steps to it. 

Julian Farquhar had the rare grace and gift 
of being always interested and interesting. 
More often than not it was rather what he 
drew oat of other people — what he made them 
way — than any thing he said himself, which 
caused those who were with him to feel him to 
be so delightful. It was with his heart more 
than with his brain that he worked his mira- 
cles of fascination. He had no vanity, and he 
had great tact and tenderness, and a wonderful 
power of ready sympathy. That he was too 
facile to be deep, was sometimes said of him, 
but unjustly, by those who, having no facility, 
laid claim to depth. 

This evening, under Julian's influence. Col- 
onel Dacre had come out in the most astonish- 
ing manner. , Julian made him disinter half- 
buried experiences, revived his memory of half- 
forgotteo adventures and anecdotes, stimulated 
him -to describe stirring passages of arms, in 
which he himself had borne a prominent part, 
till almost, if not quite, blushing behind his 
bronze. Colonel Dacre exclaimed, remonstra- 
tingly, 

''Julian, Julian, you are the most subtle 
and stealthy of flatterers. You not only make 
a man praise himself, "but believe in his own 
praises of himself. I have grown immensely 
in my own estimation, feel ever so much bigger 
a fellow, since you came into my house. As to 
Olivia and Alice — " 

''I assure them," asserted Julian, smiling 
into Olivia's bright, pleased eyes, '' that we have 
kept to the dryest and most unadorned state- 
ment of facts.'* 

" So I believe," said Olivia. 

And then Julian's eyes, following the direc- 
tion of Colonel Dacre's, rested upon Alice. 
Alice's intensified face, as she looked up fond- 
ly and proudly into Colonel Dacre's and put her 
soft, little, willing hand, half- shyly, into his, 
stretched out for it, struck Julian as, from the 
])oetical and picturesque side, extremely inter- 
esting. 

It was now the midsummer twilight. There 
would be no darkness, for the sky was without 
a cloud, and the full moon was disentangling 
herself from the tree-fringed rim of the eastern 
hill. The air was full of summer scents, from 
roses, lilies, honeysuckle, sweet-brier, syringas, 
with which mingled the aromatic odor from 
the fir-trees, brought out by the cool touch of 
evening, after the sunny heat of the day ; fall, 
too, of summer sounds, of the last singing of 
blackbird and thrush, and of those less artic- 
ulate chirpings, twitterings, hummings, and 
murmurings of summer life subsiding to si- 
lence, more tender and more soothing than 
positive song, through which whispered a little 
dreamy memory of wind, sighing in the tops of 
those fir-trees, and the tinkling fall of distant, 
deep-down water. 

The f cone, the time, the circumstances, the 
atmosphere, not only of the place, but of the 



people, suddenly surprised yonng Julian's heart 
into a more vivid and distinct longing to love 
and to be loved than had ever before troubled 
him. Perhaps he envied his friend. But yet, 
if he envied his friend, it was because he loved 
and was beloved, not because it was Alice 
whom he loved, and by whom he was loved. 
Nevertheless, he looked at Alice more often 
and with more attention than he had ever done 
before. 

Thinking how immaculately pure was Alice's 
fairness, he occupied himself with wondering 
to what flower to liken her. Not to the lily, 
because the whiteness of the lilv, associated 
with such an overpowering wealth of fragrance, 
suggests a white heat of passion. Not to the 
snow-drop, though the snow-drop, in the meek 
innocence of its unsoiled, unsunned, now-born 
expression (surely flower faces, as well as hu- 
man faces, have expression), had more resem- 
blance to Alice, but it was too wintiy cold. 

He looked at Alice so long, as he might 
have looked at a picture, that Alice's eyes, full 
of sweet, serious thought, were drawn to his. 
Then the softest warm pink crept over the 
whiteness, her free hand stole up, in her gentle ^ 
embarrassment, to push back her hair, which 
the coming and going of the faint breaths of 
the summer evening lifted and rufiled into a 
little golden cloud on her forehead, and Julian 
decided that Alice was not like any one flower, 
but, as the spirit of summer twilight might he, 
of the essence of all flowers. 

Then Julian turned his devout obsen'ance 
once more toward Grace, thinking that in the 
woman he loved he would like something a 
little more mature, a little less ethereal, than 
Alice. 

''Our summers at Heatherstone are sadly 
short," said Colonel Dacre, with something like 
a sigh. '' This year is an exceptional one ; for 
often we have it cold into June, and cold again 
in September. We must make the most of 
this warmth and beauty while it lasts." 

'' Summers, everywhere, and of all sorts, are 
sadly short," affirmed Julian. " We all of us, 
in all ways, need to make the most of them." 

" Ah ! you happy young fellow, if they are as 
short for you as for me, you have, nevertheless, 
the prospect of— let us say a quarter of a cen- 
tury more of«them." 

" No, no, no !" cried Julian. " Don't make 
me out such a mere boy, especially in the pres- 
ence of Miss Dunn, who I have a sort of feeling 
considers youth a fault." 

"An enviable one, of which the connection is 
inevitable," was Colonel Dacre's aside. 

"What profound moralizing!" said Grace, 
speaking for the first time since they had seat- 
ed themselves. 

'* You have been looking such a profoundly 
meditative muse. Miss Dunn, that I have not 
ventured to disturb you." 

As Grace only acknowledged this remark by 
an almost ua^«t^s,«5iC^'«Sk ^'es^^xwik. ^^ ^^ <Sc>Jt^^ 
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not encouraged to try to draw her into conver- 
sation. He turned to Olivia, and Grace thought 
him malicious, believed that he was studiously 
and subtly seeking to revenge himself and to 
wound her, when ho said, 

^*I was just now, at dinner-time, going to 
ask you. Miss Dacrc, when something inter- 
vened, if you know a Mr. Blatchford, more oft- 
en called Tom Blatchford, who has lately been 
in this neighborhood ?" 

"We know him well; we have known him 
since he was a boy. His family lived then in 
our neighborhood ; since he lost father and 
motfier, he has been very unsettled, and has 
traveled a great deal." 

"He*s a glorious fellow, I should think! 
I'm much disappointed to learn that he has 
just started for Norway ; I should like to have 
known more of him. Of course you have 
heard of his last exploit ?" 

*' It is impossible to say what may have been 
Tom's last exploit," said Olivia. "Do you, 
Grace, know to what Mr. Farquhar is likely to 
refer!" 

"No, indeed, nor do I wish to know. I 
have no desire to hear more than I can help 
of Mr. Blatchford's wild and discreditable ad- 
ventures." 

This bitter-toned speech made Julian pause 
a moment ; then he said, 

"Of course 'it is not for me to defend Mr. 
Blatchford, but I should have thought, from 
the little I have seen of him, that his adven- 
tures would not be discreditable, however wild." 

" It is just possible, Mr. Farquhar, that your 
ideas and mine of what is discreditable might 
slightly differ." 

Julian only bowed his head in gently defer- 
ential acknowledgment of these words; then 
he remained silent, lost in wonder as to how 
he had been so unfortunate as to offend this 
haughty princess. That the wrong must bo 
his, could not be hei*s, he took for granted. 

The subject would have dropped but for a 
question of Olivia's, who did not choose to see 
Julian's gentleness thus abused. 

"What I alluded to happened very lately," 
Julian answered ; "I was told of it by a man 
named Sharpton, who is a profound admirer of 
Mr. Blatcl^ford's. Mr. Blatchford was riding 
home from Shai-pton's place down the river, 
when, close to a low river -side public -house, 
he came upon a man and woman quarreling 
desperately. The man dealt the woman a 
heavy blow just as Tom rode up. Tom — ^I 
beg his pardon — " (here Grace muttered some 
angry words which nobody caught), "Mr. 
Blatchford immediately sprang off his horse, 
and, without waiting to see what became of it, 
attacked the man for his cowardly conduct in 
striking a woman. Upon which both man and 
woman set upon Mr. Blatchford. In the strug- 
gle that followed, the man fell into the water. 
Mr, Blatchford Jumped in after him and pulled 
■iu'm oat, so quickly that be was only sobered 



h^ the shock; then, having threatened to keep! and "tote V\i\x\\iOTiaV' 



an eye on him, and to thrash him within an 
inch of his life if he ever again struck a wom- 
an, Mr. Blatchford remounted his horse, which 
had not strayed far, having found some sweet 
river-side grass to browse upon, and left them, 
good friends with each other, and abusing him." 

"And that is your idea of an adventure in 
which there is nothing discreditable!" com- 
mented Grace. 

"It certainly is!" 

"I call it being disgracefully mixed up in a 
drunken brawl." 

"I can hardly think you are serious. Miss 
Dunn?" 

"I am always serious." 

"Would you mind telling me," persisted 
Julian, with almost timid and very respectful 
inquiry, "to what part of Mr. Blatchford's con- 
duct you take exception ? You wouldn't have 
had him let the man knock the woman about 
without interfering? You can't object to his 
having pulled the man out of the water when 
he fell in? What is it, then, that displeases 
you ?" 

Julian could not, if that had been his stu- 
dious endeavor, have made himself more in- 
tensely, almost intolerably, disagreeable to Grace 
than he was doing. Grace prided herself upon 
being more logical, reasonable, and dispassion- 
ate than the majority of women, and Julian 
was stirring her into a state of illogical, unrea- 
sonable-irritation. She did not believe in the 
sincerity of his extremely gentle and deferen- 
tial manner ; she thought he was taking his re- 
venge for her slighting treatment, and trying 
to annoy her. After some seconds of struggle 
for self-mastery, Grace said, 

"I deny your right to drag me into the dis- 
cussion of a distasteful subject, Mr. Farquhar/' 
and BO saying, rose majestically from her place 
among them and moved slowly away, descend- 
ing with considerable stateliness, from terrace 
to terrace, toward the house. 

Once in her own room, poor girl, she shed 
bitter tears. 

Young Julian looked dejected and crest- 
fallen. He was at an age when young men 
encourage themselves to fall in love; and he 
believed himself to be, or to be about to be, in 
love with Grace. 

"Yon must excuse Grace's pettishness," 
pleaded Olivia. "She and Mr. Blatchford 
have been playmates or lovers all their lives. 
They have quarreled lately, and poor Grace is 
unhappy. I let yon into our family secrets, 
you see, Mr. Farquhar." 

"The engagement is broken, then?" asked 
Julian, who felt, or believed that he felt, as if 
he had received a blow. 

"Only to be renewed again the first time 
they ineet, as has happened before. They love 
each other too well for either to love any one 
else." 

" What a pity," commented Julian, rather 
MJnUmfintally, " to plant the rosy path t>f youth 
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'* Tooth, at all eyents, is a thing only those 
who have lost rightlj valae," said Colonel Da- 
ere. *'For example, here is Alice, to whom, 
if yon wish to commend yourself, you should 
talk as if she had gray hair and wrinkles." 

Beguiled- by the moonlight and the balmy, 
dewless. warmth, they sat on and on. By-and- 
by, after a Tillage clock had struck eleven, the 
nightingales broke into a flood, a fury, of 
singing, and gave them a fresh temptation to 
'linger. 

Alice, all this evening, was very silent, per- 
haps rather more silent ev6n than usual. 

''More fit to be his child than his wife," 
Jnlian could not help thinking. ''Evidently 
■be mrsbips him, but will that worship change 
to lore, or stand in the place of love, when she 
18 older? And how can he hope to find the 
rest and the sympathy such a man desires from 
his wife in so slight a girl ?'* 

At last they really moved, and began to go 
down toward the house. Julian walked first, 
gmding Olivia, whose hand rested on his shoul- 
der, as they went down the steep paths, across 
which the moonlight threw confusing shadows. 
The sheen of that moonlight on Olivia's silken, 
soft white hair, and its glitter on her bright, 
dark ejres, gave her more than ever of her in- 
spired sibyl look, but he knew her now to be 
fall of tender, careful domesticities. 

When they reached smooth, level ways, and 
Olivia took her hand from its resting-place, 
Julian raised it to his lips and kissed it, saying, 
as he did so, 

" I have heard much of yon. Miss Dacre, 
and have much wished to know you, and now 
I know you, you seem to me to be far, far be- 
yond any thing I have heard." 

" I hope you have not the eye of guile and 
the tongue of wile, Mr. Farquhar," Olivia an- 
swered, laughingly, resisting her inclination to 
make him some much more loving answer. 
She would willingly have kissed that smooth 
forehead or down-shaded cheek of his I 

The four entered the lamp-lit drawing-room 
throogh the open windows. It was empty. 
Julian noticed this regretfully, and said, 

"I should like to have tried to make my 
peace with Miss Dunn." 

*' It is shockingly late, and no doubt Grace 
has gone to bed — where it is quite time Alice 
^onld go," commented Olivia. 

Befreshments were standing on a side-table. 
Colonel Dacre tried to persuade Alice to sip a 
little wine, saying that she was pale, her hands 
cold — that he feared she had been out too long 
and too late. She was standing just under the 
inll light of the lamp, as she put her lips to the 
wine to please Colonel Dacre, and smiled up 
into his face. 

*'The moonbeams have bleached Miss Fair- 
fax, as they have done all the other flowers," 
said Julian, gallantly. "To -morrow's sun- 
shine will, doubtless, bring back the delicate 
rose again." 

OlirU tookpoMBeaaioa of Alice now ; togoth- 
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er they bade good-night to Colonel Dacre and 
to Julian, and went away. 

'*I suppose," Julian said to Colonel Dacre, 
with his sweet smile, "I am not required to 
seem not to see what I do see. I hope Miss 
Fairfax is not as delicate as she looks. Do 
you know," Julian went on, rather hesitatingly, 
"it seems to me as if to love Miss Fairfax 
must be something like loving a moonbeam, a 
lily, a dew-drop, or a fairy." 

Colonel Dacre did not speak immediately. 
Julian had time to fear that he might have dis- 
pleased or pained his friend. When he spoke 
it was with a peculiar, measured quietness. 

"Alice is not to be known and understood 
at once. I sometimes suspect we none of us 
half know her yet. Nothing has happened to 
sound the depths of loyalty, bravery, and de- 
votion in her young heart." He went on in a 
different voice, a voice into which passion grad- 
ually came : "Ah ! Julian, you are too young 
to feel as I do the inefliible charm of youth. 
You can*t understand the sort of envy and 
hunger of heart with which, if I would let my- 
self, I should look on that smooth white fore- 
head of yours, and that just down - darkened 
lip ; you can't understand the passionate en- 
ergy with which, were it not for the restraints 
set upon such desires by religious faith, I could 
crave to know that I had a hundred years and 
more in which to enjoy the realization of hope 
that lies before me ; you can't understand the 
vivid, vibrating way in which I could cry, would 
I let myself, to the Lord, to let me tarry in this 
world which he has made so fair and so good.'* 

Such words were to Julian as a revelation of 
the passionate nature of a man whom he would 
have been inclined to pronounce somewhat 
passionless. 

" That I never had my youth when I was 
young may plead my excuse now," he added, 
quietly. " Now, when it would be more seem- 
ly, perhaps, that I should bo content to enjoy 
it by deputy in my son — but then, you see, I 
have no son." 

"But you yourself are in the verv prime and 
full vigor of life." 

" I do not always feel so." 

When at last they were about to separate, 
Julian said, 

"It is one of those nights when it seems 
more worth while to stay outside, and try to 
surprise the secrets of the flowers, than to shut 
one's self up for sleep within four walls." 

" When ' one ' is a poet, with health, and not 
much more than twenty yeara. But when ' one ' 
is a quarter of a centur}', perhaps, more than 
that — ^and has a touch of rheumatism I" 

The sentence was only finished by an ex- 
pressive shrug, and a smile very loving, but 
slightly melancholy. 

For Julian that short white midsummer night 
had little sleep and little sUence. The night- 
ingales sang on till the full choir of blackbirds 
and t\itw&\i<&% ovjT^wictfe^ ^^v^vsl^^a ^^ tssssrj^- 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SETTLING DOWN. 

" A kind of weight hangs heavy at my heart ; 
My flagging Bonl flies nnder her own pitch. 
• • • * • sure some ill approaches, 
And some kind spirit knocks softly at my soal, 
To tell me Fate's at hand.** 

Julian Fabquhab had a secret over which 
• lie had hitherto been as shy as young girls used 
to be over the secret of a first love — he was 
writing a book. He had thought to put his 
work aside during the short time he had ex- 
pected to be at Heatherstone, because, intend- 
ing to ride over eveiy day to Greythorpe, he 
knew he would not have more tlian enough 
time left to enjoy the society of his friends. 
Bat his stay at Heatherstone was to be much 
longer than any one had expected. He had not 
been there a week, when he returned from his 
daily visit to Mrs. Burmander with wonderful 
news. Olivia had that day authorized Julian 
to promise Mrs. Burmander that Alice should, 
if she wished, go immediately to stay with 
her." 

" Not while Julian is with us," Colonel Dacre 
had pleaded. 

''It is just while Julian is with us that we 
can best spare her, and that Mrs. Burmander 
will be most glad of her," was answered, in 
01ivia*s most authoritative tone. 

But now to frustrate Olivia came this won- 
derful news from Greythorpe. The general 
and Mrs. Burmander were going to start the 
very next day, if the weather favored them, 
** alone together," except for man and maid, 
on a driving tour, to revisit the places where 
they had passed their honey-moon. The scheme 
was, of course, the general's. Mrs. Burmander 
had sufficiently revived, under the inlSuence of 
the dry, elastic, moor-land air, to lull the gen- 
eral's worst fears to sleep, and to prevent her 
doctor from absolutely forbidding the expedi- 
tion, especially as her husband, without a word 
to any body, had been having a carriage built 
and fitted up with every luxurious modem in- 
vention for making movement easy. The old 
gentleman had aiTanged even the day for start- 
ing, and that they should take Heatherstone 
on their route, to show themselves to their 
friends there, before he himself said, or allowed 
Mrs. Burmander to say, a word to Julian about 
their intention. 

'* I thought he seemed curiously anxious to 
get me out of the way, to send me here," Julian 
said to Olivia. ''As to having me with them, 
he won't hear of it. To have any third person, 
but most especially for that third person to be 
a ' big grown-up son,' would, he says, take all 
the romance out of the expedition. He is as 
gleeful as a boy about it all, and so proud of 
having kept his secret. He knew I should op- 
pose him and remonstrate. And, indeed, I feel 
very anxious aboat the whole affair." 
**Does Mrs. JSarmaader herself seem to 
titvad itr asked OliYia. 



"It is difficult to judge, Miss Dacre. She 
never can bear to disappoint the general about 
any thing. To her he is husband and child in 
one — she pets and humors him almost as much 
as she honors and loves him." 

**I don't wonder; there is a great charm in 
his youthful-heartedness." But Olivia spoke 
rather absently. "And how long do they pro- 
pose to be away ?" she asked. 

'*The general talks of six weeks, or even 
more ; but of course every thing will depend 
upon the way Nantie bears the traveling, and 
upon the weather." 

"And while they are away we may be sure 
of keeping you." 

Julian had just time to fancy that thid was 
said more thoughtfully than cordially, when 
Colonel Dacre struck in, with warmest hearti- 
ness, 

" Of course we may be sure of that, Olivia. 
I wish the boy to feel that this is home." 

"If I may stay. Miss Dacre, I will promise 
not to be much trouble," Julian said, with his, 
as she always found it, irresistible expression, 
half timid, half audacious, and yet wholly lov- 
ing and deferential. 

"Trouble!" echoed Olivia, rousing herself. 
"What do you mean by talking to me of trou- 
ble? As Walter's friend, in Walter's house, 
you must be welcome, even if you were not, as 
you are, welcome as flowers in May, for your 
own sake." 

So said Olivia, very forcibly; and, passing 
close to Julian on her way out of the room, 
Olivia, as much to her brother's as to her own 
astonishment, pushed the hair off Julian's fore- 
head, and touched it with her lips, just where 
she had noted a momentary pucker of pained 
wonder, as he had felt, almost before she was 
herself conscious of feeling, that this prospect 
of his much -prolonged stay at Heatherstone 
was, for some reason, not altogether accepta- 
ble to Miss Dacre. 

A glow of grateful pleasure overspread Ju- 
lian's face. His was a nature to which the 
love of pure and good women was peculiarly 
welcome, and he had not known the love of 
his mother ; he took and detained Miss Dacre's 
hand, but he said, looking up at her, 

"I must go to London before long, Miss 
Dacre. I could quite easily go now, if, for 
any reason, this arrangement would be more 
convenient to you. I don't pretend to say I 
would like to go; but that has nothing to do 
with it. I feel it beautiful here; and I don't 
know when Fhave been so happy. If I may 
stay, I will settle down to my work, and won't 
get into any body's path. But if you have any 
shadow of a reason why it will suit you better 
that I should not stay, why then, of course — " 

"You not only may, but you must stay,*' 
answered Olivia ; and then Julian kissed and 
released the hand he had been holding. 

But neither Julian nor Miss Dacre felt quite 
1 satU&ed ; IheTQ was some vague, uneasy feeling 
I left. JuWan feW, mlo iftft^\\»WN^ v^'cwr,^ v?\vt\!L 
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CHivia was gone, which he presently broke by 
saying to Colonel Dacre, 

** After all, I think it might bo better that I 
shonld pay my visit to London, which must be 
paid before long, as I want to consult books, 
and to buy books, only to be met with in Lon- 
don, while Greythorpe is empty. If Mrs. Bur- 
mander should come home worse, I don't know 
when I could get there." 

''Leave the future to take care of itself, 
Julian. I won't spare yon. I won't have the 
full happiness of this perfect time maimed and 
spoiled. I want yon here." 

Two days after this, for the next day, which 
was to have been the day of departure, proved 
showery, just abont luncheon - time the Bur- 
manders drove up to the Heatherstone portico. 
Every body immediately went out to greet 
them. The general looked triumphant, Mrs. 
Bnrmander calm and happy. 

"No, no, no; I won't have Marian get out, 
Dacre!" the general cried, as Colonel Dacre 
opened the carriage door and offered his arm. 

*'I have renewed my vow of obedience to 
my tyrant," smiled Mrs. Burmander. '^ This 
is oar silver wedding-day." 

There was then a chorus of Exclamations 
and good wishes. The general said, 

''That was to have been our secret. I 
meant to have been away from yon all to-day ! 
I won't let her get out, Dacre ; it's no use offer- 
ing yonr arm, and looking so seductive. She's 
so well packed in, pillows and all, though that 
boy, Julian there, thinks no one else can ar- 
ninge them, that I won't have her move till 
we get to the end of the first stage. Things 
mightn't settle themselves as well again. She 
says she's quite as comfortable as on her conch 
at home. Yon did say so, didn't yon, Marian ?" 

"Yes, Lanrence, and it's quite true.'' 

" So you needn't look so grave, grandfather 
Julian, you're not the only boy that can do it, 
yon see ! I've planned it all admirably. The 
very easiest stages, the healthiest halting-placos, 
the travelingalways tobe done just at her strong- 
est times of the day. It's all right, and couldn't 
be better, could it, Marian ?" 

"No, indeed, dear. lie has thought, and, 
I believe, dreamed, about it for weeks," Mrs. 
Bnrmander said, affectionately, adding to Ju- 
lian, " It is all so perfectly well arranged, and 
I am feeling so much stronger, that, indeed, 
dear boy, there is no need that yon should be 
anxious." 

They had not been ten minutes at Heather- 
stone before the general was in^ fidget to be 
off. 

"She's not to be tired by any of you," he 
said; *' she's all mine, to have all to myself. 
Dacra, tiiere is one thing you may give us, if 
you wffi— A bumper of Champagne I" 

It was immediately brought. The general 
insisted that every body should drink to the 
snceatt of their expedition, which was of course 
done with the heartiest cordiality. Mrs. Bur- 
BMMader fesoed from the carriage to say some 
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confidential, low-spoken, re-assuring wofds to 
Mr. Farquhar. She wished Alice ' * good*bye " 
very lovingly, and said she hoped for a visit 
from her on her return ; " if I am permitted to 
return," was added too softly to be heard by the 
gcneraL 

" If I'd have had any body with us," said the 
general, " it should have been that nice, quiet 
little girl." 

Then they drove away. The general stand- 
ing up in the carriage, his gray hair floating in 
the wind, as he flourished his hat above his 
head, shouted that somebody — that Miss Fair- 
fsix — was to throw a slipper after them. Oli- 
via turned to Alice. Alice's foot was immediate- 
ly taken out of its dainty little covering, which 
she picked up and threw. 

When the carriage was out of sight Julian 
ran to fetch the slipper. Alice was leaning on 
Colonel Dacre's arm. Looking at it with cu- 
rious wonder, as he carried it, Julian gave it, 
not to Alice herself, but to Colonel Dacre. Al- 
ice was quick in taking it from the colonel's 
hand, dropping it on the ground, and pushing 
her foot into it. 

"The least one of your two knights could 
have done, Alice, should have been to kneel 
down and put it on for you," said Colonel Dacre. 
^'That is what Julian expected me to do, no 
cfoubt." 

"Yon could not. I was leani ng on your arm. 
And I should have been grieved if you had." 

"It was my boundenduty, " smiled Colonel 
Dacre, '^but I was not quick enough." 

"And I was not presumptuons enough," said 
Julian. 

And now Mr. Farquhar "settled down" at 
Heatherstone. He had his manuscripts and 
his books of referencq^ of which, being a young 
writer, he possessed a considerable bulk,brought 
over from Greythorpe. He meant really to 
work, and hoped to make great way. He rose 
early, and worked till breakfast -time; after 
breakfast, and one hour of pleasant idleness, he 
worked till lunch. Of course, Julian was in- 
tensely interested in his work. As he grew 
more and more at home at Heatherstone, and 
threw off his shyness, he sometimes talked abont 
this work. In pleasant contrast, then, to 
Grace's studied contempt, or, at the best, more 
or less civilly concealed indifference, shone 
Alice's sympathetically interested face.- 

If Colonel Dacre were present — Alice was as 
much braver in his presence as, in good old-fash- 
ioned times, young girls used to be in the pres- 
ence of their mothers — Alice sometimes haz- 
arded a remark, or a question. The first time 
she had done this the unconsciously arrogant 
young author had felt as much surprise as if the 
words hnd been spoken by a few-months-old 
baby. Some of his surprise had appeared in 
his face, and had brought a blush to hers, as she 
said, apologetically, 

the sam« wi^j^^^jX.^^ 
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'' Alice's blash was reflected on Julian's face 
— he blushing for his own rudeness in having 
brought that blush to hers. And these innocent 
blushes were noted by Olivia. Quite without 
his own knowledge that he was doing so, Ju- 
lian acquired a habit of studying '* Colonel 
Dacre's Alice " — at first much as he might have 
studied a picture, in which he was always, as he 
looked, learning to see new, and, to careless 
eyes, hidden meanings ; or as he might have 
listened to subtle and delicate music, which he 
at first pronounced to be mere soulless sweet- 
ness, but from which he found soul and sense 
outbreathe as he listened more Intently. 

And by -and -by, quite as unconsciously to 

himself, Julian learned to talk chiefly for Alice 

when Alice was present, watchful for that look 

of intense intelligence to shine from her eyes, 

while 

" On her mouth 
A donbtfnl smile dwelt, like a clouded moon 
In a still water." 

One thing was not lost upon Julian. He 
noticed that whatever might be occupying Al- 
ice — however much she might be interested by 
any thing that was going forward — if something 
had to be done for Colonel Dacre, if he said 
any thing, almost, or so, it seemed to Julian, if 
he only changed his position or the expression 
of his face, all Alice's attention was his iinmfe- 
diately. 

''The most dutiful little lady-love a man 
coutd desire," thought Julian. 

This perhaps dangerous study of Alice, and 
speculation about Alice, might have occupied 
Julian still more, had it not been, not only for 
the earnestness of his work, but also because, 
out of the inexhaustible and irrepressible sweet- 
ness of his nature, and the humility which made 
him feel himself in thewrongwhenhe was con- 
scious of being disliked, he set himself to try 
and conquer Grace's hostility, and to put him- 
self on a footing of pleasant and friendly inter- 
course with her. 

The girl was evidently not happy. He would 
have been glad to be useful to her, even to amuse 
her. But the more amiable anxiety he showed 
to make himself agreeable, the greater seemed 
to be the cross-grained satisfaction of Grace in 
treating him rudely and unkindly. When Grace 
tried to excuse to herself conduct of which she 
could not help being secretly ashamed, she ex- 
plained the irritation Julian's gentleness and 
chivalrous " serviceableness " caused her by 
saying that he caricatured and made ridiculous 
those charms, graciousnesses, and amenities of 
mind and of manner, the total absence of which 
in Mr. Blatchford she regretted a great deal 
more than she chose to own. 



CHAPTER V. 

ON THE MOOR. 

"His years are young, bat his experience old ; 
His head unmellowed, but his jadgnient ripe.** 

The afternoons, when the days were cool or 
cloudy, the evenings, if the afternoons had been 
too hot, were generally spent in riding to some 
point of view, or something in some way worth 
seeing in the neighborhood, to which Colonel 
Dacre wished to introduce Julian. 

Olivia was not often of the party. In spite 
of her cheery brightness of spirits (just now un- 
der some slight cloud), she liked a good deal of 
solitude, silence, and stillness in her life, now 
that she was, as she said, *' getting old." She 
was glad of these quiet times for reading, medi- 
tation, or for paying some charitable visit. So 
the party, except when some friend or neighbor 
joined it, generally consisted of only Grace and 
Julian, Alice and Colonel Dacre. 

They were riding all four abreast one sultry 
July evening, on which they had not cared to 
go far, but had just climbed up on to the moor 
in search of fresh air, when Julian, who for 
some time had been chiefly occupied with at- 
tentive watching of Colonel Dacre's horse, said, 

'*I more than ever dislike that animal youVe 
on, Dacre. She has restless, untrustworthy 
eyes— eyes that seem vigilant to do her rider 
soma mischief. I thought so when I saw her 
in the stables ; I think so still more, now I see 
her in action." 

"Why, Julian, you're always finding fault 
with my horses. Yon abused my steady-going 
old favorite, and called him a hard-mouthed 
brute. Certainly, he did pull too much at my 
weak shoulder. Now you're beginning to abuse 
this mare ! She's the tenderest-mouthed thing 
I ever mounted, and .her paces are something 
wonderful for soft elasticity. When I know 
her a little better, I mean Alice to ride her ; 
she's just fit to carry such a light weight. With 
Alice upon her, she'd go like a bird." 

" In spite of her beauty — and she is a beauty 
— I should be sorry to see any lady upon her. 
I never did think you a very good judge of a 
horse, Dacre." 

** I know you never did. And yet my ex- 
perience has been pretty large, and I've not 
had many accidents or mistakes." 

"But you never had any natural turn for 
horse-flesh." 

" No gentleman has," pronounced Grace. 

" That is quite true in one sense. Miss Dunn, 
and yet, in another, it is just as true that al- 
most every gentleman has." 

Grace merely turned her head aside, her 
manner of intimating that she did not think 
the subject worthy her further attention. 

" To tell the truth, I had had some thought 
of putting Alice upon this mare to-morrow, if, 
on a thorough trial of her on turf, she behaved 
perfectly well," said Colonel Dacre ; " but you 
have made me nenrous about doing so. She 
was 8o\d to m^ CA % mvrt<\ oi docile (s,entle- 
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ness, and I have seen nothing in her to contra- 
dict that character." 

" To hear that said of her, and to look at her 
eye, would safficientlj assore me that the seller 
knew her to be something very different." 

'* You young cynic I I supposed the man I 
bought her of to be a gentleman." 

"Anyway," said Julian, ** you can't mind my 
moanting a horse on which you had thought of 
putting Miss Fairfax to-morrow. You have no 
right, with your weak shoulder, to try experi- 
ments. Yon should not allow it, Miss Fairfax. " 
Julian spoke with affectionate peremptoriness. 
Alice smiled at the idea that she was "to al- 
low " or *' not to allow " Colonel Dacre to do this 
or that. "Yon won't mind changing with me 
now, will you ? I have a fancy to try the crea- 
ture here on the turf," was added to Colonel 
Dacre, persuasively. 

"My confidence in your perfect horseman- 
ship would stand a stronger test than that." 
As he spoke, Colonel Dacre, meaning before 
he dismounted to alter his stirrup to Julian's 
length, Julian being rather the taller, threw 
his whip on the ground to have his hands free. 

Whether this startled the mare, or whether 
she was, as Julian judged her to be, really yi- 
cious, and now saw a chance of mischief that 
would pass unpunished, the whip was no sooner 
out of Colonel Dacre's hand than the creature 
began a series of wildest pranks and maddest 
endeayors to unseat her rider; buck-jumping 
first ; when that did not answer, standing almost 
erect, fighting the air with her forefeet. 

It all transacted itself in such a flash that 
Alice had not had time to lose her instinctive 
confidence that nothing in the way of harm 
would happen to Colonel Dacre — that he would 
be sure to "dominate the situation;" no time 
to lose this feeling, and to realize that he was 
in horrible danger (for the mare was just pre- 
paring to do what it afterward did, when a 
groom was riding it, on which Colonel Dacre 
had it shot, throw itself back ward), when Julian, 
who was a yard or so behind, whose horse was 
taller and perfectly trained, pushed to Colonel 
- Dacre*s side, got hold of his rein, swung him- 
self off* his own horse, and, by his weight hang- 
ing to her head, pulled the mare down. The 
next instant Colonel Dacre was on his own 
feet, and the danger was past. Grace had 
screamed just once. Alice had been quiet, but 
she was now, lips and cheeks, perfectly color- 
less, and conscious of the stealing over her of 
a deadly sort of sickness. As the old groom 
rode up and took the mare's head, Julian's 
right arm dropped helplessly to his side. 

" That 'ood have been the death of 'ee, col- 
onel, but for Mr. Farquhar," the old man pro- 
nounced. " The brute needed a good knock 
on the head to bring her down, and you'd noth- 
ing to give it hor with. Another instant, and 
she'd have been over back'ard, and rolling on 
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Colonel Dacre, muttering, " My God ! if 
Alice bad been riding her/' changed coIot. 



At that moment Grace called out to him, 
"Quick, Uncle Walter, and see to Alice;" for 
Alice had fainted, and was falling forward .on 
her horse's neck. Colonel Dacre was just in 
time to preyent her falling farther by taking 
her in his arms. When he had disengaged her 
from the saddle, and had laid her on the turf 
well out of reach of all the horses, she came to 
herself almost directly. They neither of them^ 
said any thing, but Alice took one of his hands 
in both hers, as he bent oyer her, and pressed 
her lips to it, as if she would never take them 
away again. Then, as she stood up, leaning 
on Colonel Dacre's arm, she looked toward 
Julian. " He is hurt 1" she cried immediately. 
" Oh ! Lonel, Mr. Farquhar is hurt !" 

" It is nothing, nothing," Julian hastened to 
say — "nothing, or something so little as to be 
nothing but a moment's hurt. A slight kick 
from that creature's hoof, perhaps, as she came 
down, or it may be a mere strain." 

"Sit down, dear," Colonel Dacre said to 
Alice, taking her hand from his arm. Alice 
immediately obeyed him. He went to Julian, 
and tried to find out the extent to which he ' 
was hurt. But Julian made light of the whole 
thing, though it was easy to see that he was 
suffering acutely. 

" I don't even know if it is my arm or my 
shoulder, a bruise or a strain. I am sure it 
can be nothing of any consequence. For the 
moment my arm feels helpless. Unfortunately, 
it is my right arm. I retract the word, * un- 
fortunately,' " he hastened to add, "heathen 
that I am to haye used it, instead of just mere- 
ly thanking Heaven that I was of use to you." 

" Of use to me ! Humanly speaking, yon 
saved my life. I am not as light or as lissom 
as I once was, as you are ; it would have been 
only by a miracle that I could have escaped if 
she had thrown herself back with me." 

They had moved, as they spoke, close to 
where Alice was sitting. She looked up into 
Julian's face ; the beauty and the intensity of 
her expression as she folded her hands togeth- 
er, without knowing that she did so, parted her 
lips as if to speak, but said nothing, almost 
startled him. And yet she looked so child- 
like that he would have been pleased to put 
his hand upon her head, as he smiled down^ 
with moistened eyes, a smile that was fond in 
its tenderness of recognition of what her look^ 
meant. 

If Olivia had been there, she would haye 
found much in that look, answered by that 
smile, to disquiet her. It was true, too, that 
after the exchange of that look and smile they 
could never again feel far apart, or strangers ; 
but it was no less true that, in spite of their in- 
tensity, both look and smile were as free from 
all ordinary passion, from any thing inconsist- 
ent with the most guileless loyalty and inno- 
cence, as if they had passed between two chil- 
dren, or two young girls. 

"It is well we are oul^ %ci ^^Qit\. ^ ^^^«»»» 
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not ride, Jalian, because of your arm ; and Al- 
ice had better not^ lest she should feel faint 
again. I "will at once ride home with Grace. 
I shall send for a surgeon, that we may know 
to-night how mnch or how little yon are hurt. 
Watts can do as he pleases about bringing the 
horses all home, or tying one np till he can 
send for it. (I should advise yon. Watts, 
not to attempt to manage the three.) Alice 
says," he went on to Julian, '* that she feels 
quite well again now, though she looks so pale. 
You and Alice had better, therefore, walk gen- 
tly on. Be sure yon don*t hurry ; go gently and 
softly. I shall try to have the surgeon at 
Heatherstone by the time you get there." 

'^I am sure there is nothing you need be 
anxious about. Will you have my sound arm, 
Miss Fairfax?" 

Bat Alice declined it. They went softly 
and silently over the turf, each going slowly for 
the sake of the other. 

Colonel Dacre rode forward with Grace, fol- 
lowed by the groom leading Alice*s horse, when 
he had securely fastened the offending mare to 
an old hawthorn. Of course Alice was as far 
as possible from feeling that by one look she 
had thanked Julian enough. But she would 
need to find herself close to Colonel Dacre, her 
hand, perhaps, upon his arm, before she would 
venture upon any grateful words. Perhaps, 
too, some loyal instinct warned her that this 
hour of summer twilight, when she was alone 
with Julian, was not the time to choose for any 
emotional outpouring. 

Anyway, they went quite silently, side by 
side, till Julian, stumbling in the dusk, over 
the outstretched roots of some small bush he 
hadn^t noticed, severely jarred his shoulder, 
and was provoked by the unexpectedness of 
the pain to a sudden exclamation. 

Then Alice made a little pause, turned to 
him, and said, in a distressed voice, 

'' I believe you are much more hurt than you 
will let us know. I*m afraid you're suffering a 
great deal of pain." 

" It was sharp for the moment. I was a fool 
to call out." 

** If you would let mo make a sling for you 
to put your arm into, I don't think walking 
would hurt you so much." 

**It was only the accidental stumble that 
hurt me so much. I'm rather short-sighted. 
I will bo more careful. Besides, if I want a 
sling, what have yon of which you could make 
one r 

*'My veil is long enough; and it is quite 
strong enough to last till we get home." 

" Indeed I won't have you spoil your pretty 
veil." 

" As if it could be put to any so good use." 

And Alice unwound the long scarf of silvery 
gauze from round her throat and round her 
hat. As she did so, she said, 

^^It iviJl be kind of you to let me do any 
t6jn^ that I think may lessen your pain.'* 
'Ion shall do any thing you please. Now 
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how are you going to manage ? I must kneel 
to a fairy like you. Miss Fairfax, if you intend 
to fasten it round my neck." 

As he spoke, he laughingly knelt down and 
removed his hat. 

** There was no need for that," Alice an- 
swered, as she threw the extemporized sling 
over his head; "for you could have put it on 
yourself!" 

" But I much prefer receiving my order of 
knighthood from this kind little hand to confer- 
ring it upon myself," Julian answered, gallant- 
ly. If Colonel Dacre had been there he would, 
perhaps, have kissed 'Uhe kind little hand" 
before he rose ; as it was, he did not allow him- 
self to do so. 

They moved on again. After a few moments 
he declared his arm to be ever so much easier. 
She answered that she was very glad ;' and very 
little more than this passed between them dur- 
ing the hour it took them, at the slow pace at 
which they walked, to reach home. 

It was one of those breathless, after midsum- 
mer, evenings, when the sober richness of sun- 
set color will linger long, with hardly percepti- 
ble change. Every bush on the opposite ridge 
of moor was darkly defined against the glowing 
background, and every little sound had a sharp 
distinctness in the sultry silence. 

When they reached the house, the surgeon 
was waiting to examine Julian. Olivia took 
possession of Julian, hungering, by deeds, not 
words, to show her sense of what she felt she 
owed him. Her scissors cut his sleeve from 
wfistto shoulder; she applied the fomentations, 
and prepared the bandages. 

'' It is diflScult to understand how you could 
get so much hurt without being more hurt," 
the surgeon said. *' It is a marvel that the 
bone is not smashed. The cure will, possibly, 
be tedious. You must consider it might have 
been your skull, and from that thought take 
patience." 

**' He has many a better thought than that to 
give him patience, Mr. Mostyn," observed Oli- 
via, with a loving smile for Julian. 

Julian's arm and shoulder were to be kept 
wet with linen steeped in iced water. Olivia 
would trust this duty to no one else that first 
night. In spite of her care the surgeon's morn- 
ing report was not very favorable. There was 
more tendency to inflammation than he had ex- 
pected. His patient had had little sleep, and 
was feverish. The sultry heat of the weather 
was against him. 

^' You have some opportunity of learning the 
thorough, through and through sweetness of 
Julian's disposition," Colonel Dacre said to 
Olivia. '*This interruption of his work is a 
considerable trial to him. And Mostyn says 
the pain is a good deal more, probably, than 
one would imagine ; yet you won't hear a word 
or see a look that betrays suffering or disap- 
pointment." 

I " His disposition is strangely like your own, 
I Walter. 1 read ftomwjV«t^ \)^^ Q\?a«t dav that 
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Aristotle snys — I think, at least, it was Aris- 
totle — that friendship is composed of a single 
sonl inhabiting two bodies — reading that, I 
thought directly of you and Julian." 

<'I see yon me^n to shut my mouth from 
praising Julian, by always turning my words 
■ ngainst myself. And yet I don't tliink yon 
-any more grudge him my praise. Never for- 
get, Olivia, that what you hold so very pre- 
eions, my life, in all probability would have 
passed from you before now, if it had not been 
1^ young Julian." 

This was said with an impressive signifi- 
ctnce which painfully affected Olivia. 



CHAPTER VL 

BOW THEY SPOILED JULIAN. 



"And can yon be so pitiful ? 
So datifal because you urge it, sir? 
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"Alice ! Alice I Where is Alice ?" 

This was Colonel Dacre's call and question 
one ^tiflingly hot afternoon a week or two later. 
Alice was not to be found in the house, and no 
one seemed to have seen her for some time. 

Colonel Dacre pursued his search in the 
grounds, and by-and-by came upon her. His 
step, noiseless upon the deep mossy turf at the 
foot of the great old walnut-tree, under which 
she was sitting, had not disturbed or forewarn- 
ed her, and it struck him that her expression 
was somewhat sad. An open book was 6n 
her knee, but she was gazing straight out in 
front of her. The green shadow of the leaves 
made her fairness look pale. When she knew 
he was close to her, her whole aspect and at- 
titude changed ; both had seemed slightly rig- 
id ; but when she looked up at him and smiled, 
she woke to soft and rose-hued life. 

" Were you looking for me ? Do you want 
me, Lonel ?" she asked, with some slight, soft 
eagerness. 

" Do I not always want you, Alice ?" 

** Are you quite sure of that, now you have 
Mr.Farquhar?" 

"I am quite sure of that, even though I 
have Mr. Farquhar." 

"But you wanted me now for something, 
perhaps, Lonel ?" 

"For this precious little something your- 
self," he answered, lightly laying his hand 
upon her shoulder. 

She pressed her cheek down upon that hand, 
and smiled content, and questioned him no 
more. 

"Isn't it pleasant here?" she presently said, 
softly. "Won't you stop hero with me a lit- 
tle ? I should like to ask you something about 
what I have been reading — to have one of those 
nice talks we haven't had for so long a time, 
not once since Mr. Farquhar came." 

" Are you jealous of Mr. Farquhar, Alice ?" 

" Grace s&js I ought to be ; perhaps I am, 
Jaat a little. " She smiled up into his face 



frankly. "You will itaj a 'little while now, 
won't you ?" was added, persuasively. 

This was temptation ; that soft mossy turf 
by Alice's side, where he could lie, holding fter 
hand in his, and looking into that face which, 
for him, was the most exquisite thing in this 
world, invited him to yield to the petition of 
the wistful eyes. But he did not yield. 
• "To tell the truth, Alice, I did want you 
'for something.' I was seeking you with a- 
petition. It will please me very much if yon 
will come with me, instead of my staying with 
you. If yon will join ns — Olivia, Julian, and 
me — in Julian's study, and will help us to amuse 
him. He was saying just now that he has not 
seen you since the evening of his accident." 

"I will, of course, do any thing you like, 
Lonel; but, having yon and Olivia, I don't 
see how Mr. Farquhar can want me." 

**You will be, at all events, a novelty, 
Alice." 

"There is that to be said, certainly," she 
answered, preparing to rise by shutting up her 
book. 

" I don't think Julian is quite so well to-day," 
Colonel Dacre went on. "I know of nothing 
so sweet and so soothing a^ your cooing voice, 
my dove. If you will read to him or sing to 
him — Do you dislike the thought of doing 
so ?" he questioned, perplexed by the expres- 
sion that overcast her face. 

" If I do, I ought not, so please believe I 
don't," pleaded Alice. "It would indeed be 
ungrateful of me to dislike doing any thing I 
can do for Mr. Farquhar, when I remember — " 
That sentence was only finished by a moisten- 
ing of Alice's eyes. 

Colonel Dacre stretched his hands out to , 
help her to get up, and when she stood beside 
him, holding his arm, she added, 

" It is only that I am so stupidly shy, I sup- 
pose. And that I can't fancy Mr. Farquhar 
can really care for any thing I can do, when he 
has you and Olivia." 

" Has the poor little thing been feeling itself 
neglected, and as if nobody wanted it?" was 
asked with smiling tenderness. 

" I hope I was not quite so foolish ; but, to 
tell the truth, I'm not quite sure. I have felt 
rather lonely and forlorn the last week or two ; 
rather shut out and left to myself." 

With this answer— with the increased moist- 
ening of Alice's eyes, the deepening of her ' 
blush, and the way her cheek was pressed 
against his shoulder. Colonel Dacre was any 
thing but displeased. 

" As you make confession, Alice, I will do 
the same," he said, " and own that probably it 
is all selfishness that makes me want you to 
join us in Julian's room— just that I don't want 
to have to do without either of you." 

Alice's smile was happy now, and as if smiled 
out of a free heart. They went together slow- 
ly , ClvOOSVtk^ \\ift TELC^^X. ^-a.^-^ X^^N.'^'^ \a ^%R»?^ "^fiife 
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. seemed dim and cool after the blazing heat 
just ontside the hall door. Julian was lying 
on a conch in the window, dressed, because he 
codld not yet move his arm enough to get it in 
and out of a coat-sleeve, in a loose white In- 
dian dressing-gown, which seemed to throw a 
white light upon his pale face. Olivia sat near 
him, knitting ; she seldom had unemployed fin- 
gers. Julian, watching her, was thinking over 
the last thing they had spoken about, and, at 
the same time, was studying the peculiar effect 
of the green reflections, from sun-illuminated 
grass and tree outside, upon her silver-white 
hair. Julian never tired of studying Olivia ; 
every changing expression, and every gesture 
of hers, seemed to have for him some peculiar 
interest. 

One day, after they had become very affec- 
tionately intimate, Julian said to her, in a sup- 
pressed voice, 

''I try to dare think. Miss Dacre, that my 
mother, of whom I have no memory, may have 
been something like you.'* 

" Your grandmother, you should rather say," 
had been her laughing answer. 

Julian, as he now watched Olivia, presently 
saw a surprised — ^by no means a pleased — look 
come into her face, as, at the opening of the 
door, she looked past him, and saw who en- 
tered. He turned his head, of cqurse, to find 
out whom this look greeted ; then, either from 
surprise, pleasure, or, perhaps, because of some 
interpretation of his own put upon Olivia's 
look, he flushed feverishly. Olivia noted the 
flush. Julian wondered whether Alice had 
really changed ; if not, why he had not admired 
her more before. It seemed to him that now, 
as she came toward him, her hand still on Col- 
onel Dacre's arm, there was a quiet nobility and 
gracious womanliness about her which he had 
thought her quite wanting in before ; and she 
looked wonderfully lovely. Colonel Dacre 
brought her up to him, as he might have 
brought any thing else very precious to himself, 
with an air of happy generosity, in nothing ig- 
norant of the value of what it gives, but because 
of that value the more happy in giving. 

'* You two have not met since that memo- 
rable evening," he said ; '* and on that evening, 
Alice tells roe, she did not even try to thank 
you for what yon did for her in saving me." 

''And I am not going to try now," Alice in- 
terposed, more quickly than she usually spoke. 
•'* I know it is not a thing for which Mr. Far- 
quhar would like any one to thank him, be- 
cause — " 

But here Alice came to a pause, and the soft 
flush deepened on her face. Her hand was in 
Julian's; he had forgotten to release it, mar- 
veling at her e:3ttreme beauty, and waiting to 
hear what she might be going to say. Her 
blush reminded him to let her hand free. 

"What is the 'because?'" questioned Col- 
onel Dacre. 
Alice lifted ber sweet eyes to his face, as if 

vndit easier to speak so to him. 



" The ' because ' is that you are, I know, so 
dear to Mr. Farquhar that he might feel it a 
mockery, almost an impertinence, to be thank- 
ed for having saved your life." 

''That is well felt, Alice," commented Col- 
onel Dacre, proud and pleased ; " but — " 

"But," interrupted Julian, "the fact that 
in saving him from danger I served you. Miss 
Fairfax, may well have given what I did an 
added sweetness." 

"It seems to roe high time," spoke Colonel 
Dacre, "that yon two dear children should 
leave off being 'Miss Fairfax' and 'Mr. Far- 
quhar,' one for the other. It would sound fur 
pleasanter and more natural to hear you call 
each other 'Alice' and 'Julian.'" 

"They are not children, Walter, and it is 
absurd to talk as if they were." 

Those words of Miss Dacre's were spoken 
with such a harshly vibrating voice, so out of 
harmony with the mood of the others, that 
their effect was startling. Miss Dacre's eyes, 
too, had an angry light in them. 

Colonel Dacre looked at her displeasedly. 

"It is true, Olivia, that they are not chil- 
dren," he said, "but they are the two who, 
yourself excepted to be set between them, are 
my dearest in all the world. Besides this, af- 
ter what happened the other evening, what one 
did and what the other felt, they should have, 
inevitably, an affectionate friendship for each 
other that would make the use of the formal 
'Mr.' and 'Miss' between them an absurdity 
even greater than I was guilty of when I called 
them children." 

Olivia, after a moment's silence and inward 
conflict, said humbly, and it seemed to them 
sadly also, 

"You are quite right, brother, as yon always 
are." 

On wliich Colonel Dacre, looking at her very 
lovingly, kissed her hand, and there was peace. 
But it was not immediately that Alice and Ju- 
lian complied with Colonel Dacre's wish, and 
called each other "Alice " and " Julian." They 
effected an unconscious compromise by avoid- 
ing the use of any name in addressing each 
other. And yet neither of them ever had any 
difficulty in knowing when Julian or Alice was 
spoken to by Alice or Julian. The first time 
Alice called him Julian, Julian was startled to 
find himself thinking that no man had ever be- 
fore had so musical-sounding a name. 

When Julian was down stairs and among 
them all again, looking white and delicate and, 
with his arm in a sling, altogether, as Grace 
expressed it, more "dreadfully interesting" 
than ever, even sensible and unimpressionable 
Grace couldn't help doing her part toward spoil- 
ing him. If she found herself alone with him, 
so that there was no one else to give him any 
assistance, she couldn't help being watchfully 
alert in his service. In fact, Julian was treat- 
ed by the whole household as a young prince, 
even more \oved t\iaiv\iQiUQiT^, in\^\vt be treat- 
ed by 8ub^«eU and cout\\fti^ TXv^ ^^w«.\i\& 
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disputed among themselves for the doing of 
any thing thej conld do for him. There was 
one flaw in his happiness. Being so young, 
having, in all probability, a long life befbri^ him, 
Julian was naturally impatient of delays and 
hinderances in the e^cecntion of the work he 
desired to do, and Mr. Mostyn told him it might 
be weeks yet before he could use his pen. 

On hearing this. Colonel Dacre, who seem- 
ed to be always seeking about in his mind for 
fresh ways to please and to indalge Jalian, 
said, 

'^But surely, if you are strong and well 
enough in yourself, as people say, to work, you 
could get on with an amanuensis I I wonder 
we haven't any of us thought of this before ! 
I*m afiraid it's not much use my offering my 
services—" 

*^ Considering yon yourself are often puzzled 
to read your own writing, I should think not," 
answered Julian, laughingly. 

''Alice is my only admirer in respect to my 
handwriting," Colonel Dacre said. " She con- 
siders that it is both easy to read and good to 
look at. But we will find some one to write 
for you. For OIivia*s hand, I can only say it 
is too like my own. And, besides, she is al- 
ways in so much request, I don't know at what 
part of the day she could be sure of being un- 
interrupted for an hour." 

** Grace, you write a very good and very leg- 
ible hand," said Miss Dacre. ''Yon must be 
Mr. Farquhar's amanuensis." 

Olivia spoke quickly and decidedly. 

" Indeed, Aunt Olivia, I can't possibly spare 
the time. I have so much to do just now at 
the schools ; and, besides — " 

"J could not think of trespassing upon your 
time, Miss Dunn. I will just wait. It will be 
good for me to have my patience exercised just 
now in regard to a thing I am disposed to be 
impatient about." 

"I am ashamed of yon, Grace," spoke Oli- 
via, hotly. "It's too hard, considering what 
we all owe to Mr. Farquhar, that you should 
gnidge him an hour or two of your time." 

"Don't be too severe, Olivia. Grace is 
thinking more of a reason she doesn't than of 
the one she does give. That is — ^what would 
Tom Blatchford say?" 

"There is Alice," said Grace; "why can't 
Alice do it ? Alice has nothing particular to 
do of any kind. And Alice writes — " 

"The prettiest and the clearest hand of 
us all," interrupted Colonel Dacre. "Well 
thought of, Grace ! Though I demur to your 
statement that Alice has nothing particular to 
do of any kind. If all the gracious and chari- 
table doings of Alice's day were to be left un- 
done, I don't know which among us wouldn't 
feel the difference. But I am quite sure Alice 
yfiVL gladly make time to help you, Julian." 

" I will not hear of it .1 couldn't think of 
it. It is very good of you to ofier it, and of 
her to be wiUing, as I know she always is foT 
anjr kiadaest, to /olfiU your offer; hut I coul^ 



not think of troubling her." Julian spoke hur- 
riedly. 

"Alice would neither feel, nor fancy, nor 
find it any trouble," persisted Colonel Dacre, 
and his eyes claimed from Alice some confir- 
mation of his words. 

" That is quite true," Alice assented. " I 
have plenty of time, and it will please me very 
much if I can be of use to you. Do let me try I " 

Olivia's heart, for once in her life, felt hot 
and angry against her darling, on whom Col- 
onel Dacre beamed one of his sunniest, most 
approving looks, before turning to Julian ; then 
he said, 

"You can't resist such sweet and such sin- 
cere pleading." 

" But indeed I feel I ought to resist it. And 
I feel that Miss Dacre thinks I ought." 

Olivia hesitated. Her brother's eyes were 
fastened on her now, controllingly, as well as 
Julian's, inquiringly. She tried to speak care- 
lessly, saying, 

"I don't think it will be good for Alice to be 
sitting, and stooping as she does when she 
writes, long enough to be any use to Julian." 

"And I am sure Miss Fairfax has no idea 
of the troublesomeness of what she is so good 
as to be willing to undertake — not that I mean 
that I think she would be deterred by that," 
Julian added, in rather an embarrassed manner. 

"Alice is not one to shrink from a little or 
a good deal of troublesomeness. I should like 
you to-morrow to make the attempt of letting 
her write to your dictation. If it answers, you 
can repeat the experiment ; if not, no harm is 
done." 

Colonel Dacre said this in a manner that pre- 
vented any further controversy on the subject. 

Julian looked forward to the morning with 
pleasant and yet uneasy excitement. He had 
some troublesome consciousness, or conscien- 
tiousness, which found Miss Dacre's disapproval 
of the scheme not unreasonable. But yet the 
temptation, so pressed upon him by Colonel 
Dacre — ^a twofold temptation, appealing to the 
young author's impatience to be at work, andi 
to something less strong, as yet, but sweeter and 
more subtle — was too powerful to be resisted. 

For the first time in her life Miss Dacre was 
feeling, just now, that she did not understand, 
could not approve, was not in harmony with 
this beloved brother of hers. She seemed , also, 
to be dimly conscious of some change going on 
in him. She fancied that there was sometimes 
a slightly feverish and forced excitement about 
him, and an irritability (shown only toward her- 
self, and, doubtless, only to be perceived by 
such love-quickened eyes as hers) strongly in 
contrast, however slight in itself, with the usual 
calm sweetness of a temperament which had 
made her think always of him when she read 
the words of an Arabian poet about his hero— 
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CHAPTER VIL 



IN THE LIBBABT. 



** O Menschenberz, was ist dein GIfick f 
Ein rftthselhaft gebomer, 
Und, kanm gegrfisst, verlorner, 
Uuwiederholter Augenblick 1** 

With his own hands Colonel Dacre moved 
Julian's books and papers from the study, 
where he had worked before, his arm got dis- 
abled, to the library, where he was now to let 
Alice work with him and for him. 

The library at Heatherstone was the most 
beautiful room in the house. Its lofty roof was 
of richly-carved oak, as were its paneled walls, 
and the book-cases by which they were nearly 
hidden. Its hangings and furniture were all 
dimly rich. Altogether, the warm harmony 
of subdued color pervading the room was that 
of autumn woods, not when in full gorgeous- 
ness, not under brilliant noonday sunshine, but 
when under a softly - clouded sky, or when 
slightly veiled by falling twilight. 

No new thing, with but one exception, in 
the way of upholstery, had been brought into 
this room for many a long year. The carpet 
was of a kind to outlast more than one genera- 
tion, and the heaviest step fell upon it noiseless 
as upon soft, deep moss. 

The room had three large muUioned win- 
dows, the arched tops of which were, like the 
windows of the corridor up stairs, of old stain- 
- ed glass that had probably served in some an- 
cient church or abbey before one of the Dacres 
had made use of it here. 

The completeness of the room as a picture 
was much spoiled by what, for practical use, 
was an added charm — a large door-window at 
one end, opening on to the south terrace, just 
opposite to where a balustraded flight of steps 
led down into the rose-garden. Near this win- 
' (low was placed a luxurious little low chair for 
Alice, the only modem thing in the room. Al- 
ice often sat here when Colonel Dacre was busy 
writing at the table close by, from which he 
could look up and see her. Colonel Dacre liked 
to fancy Alice always sitting there, with sun- 
shine falling round her, and that beautiful back- 
ground. When Alice was not in the room, and 
when the colonel was more gravely occupied 
than usual, the door - window would be shut, 
and a heavy curtain of faded crimson velvet 
drawn across it. 

On the morning when Julian was to be es- 
tablished here, with Alice as his secretary, that 
window, standing open wide, let in the mellow- 
glowing end of summer, with browning tree- 
tops warm against a stainless sky ; let in the 
cawing of rooks, the cooing of wood-pigeons, 
the distant sea-suggesting munnur of the sun- 
steeped pines, the sunny scents of sun-burned 
late roses, of jasmine, of clematis, of musk, and 
mignonnette. 

**WIiat a room this is."' Julian exclaimed, 
admiringljr, to Colonel Dacre, who was install- 



^'Ifyou like, Julian, you shall have the key, 
so that when you leave off work you can lock 
the door, and know your properties are safe from 
disturbance." 

'^ Indeed, Fm not going to monopolize your 
particular kingdom in thtit way! An empty 
drawer to push my papers into is all I want." 

"These are all empty — I cleared them for 
you last night." 

" It won't succeed, I'm sure, Dacre," Julian 
said, with a touch of something rather like pet- 
ulance in his voice. '^I'm going to make the 
attempt to gratify yon, but I know it won't suc- 
ceed. I never dictated a line in my life, and a 
young lady is not the sort of secretary one can 
use as a mere machine and think nothing about. 
The idea of the trouble I'm giving her, and the 
way I'm engrossing her, will be quite enough to 
check all freedom of thought." 

'* If you find it so, of course there the mat- 
ter ends," answered Colonel Dacre; "but I 
prophesy that it will succeed so well that what 
is begun to please me will be continued to 
please yourself— your authorship's self. Alice's 
Kiterest in, the subject will help you not to fear 
that you are boring her." 

Having surrounded Julian with every thing 
he could think of that he was likely to want- 
having arranged a chair, a desk, a foot-stool for 
Alice, Colonel Dacre said, 

*' And now I will fetch the little lady herself." 

At that moment Julian was seized with an 
impulse toward further remonstrance, such re- 
monstrance as must be final. But he checked 
the impulse, pronouncing the feeling which had 
dictated it to be absurd, perhaps worse than ab- 
surd — cowardly and unworthy. But, during 
the few nervous minutes of waiting for Alice — 
why they were nervous minutes he did not feel 
quite sure — he experienced a kind of vexation 
against Colonel Dacre, for the first time in his 
life, for his — what ? He could have tried many 
epithets, and would have rejected them all. 
Stupidity, generosity, simplicity, folly, blind 
trustfulness of his friend, arrogant self-confi- 
dence and security. 

Had Julian's love for Colonel Dacre been 
of a less reverent kind, it certainly would have 
been the less reverent of these epithets which 
Julian, just then, would mentally have applied ^ 
to his conduct. 

When Alice was brought into the room, Ju- 
lian said to her, 

"We both act this morning in obedience to 
our beneficent tyrant, but this will be the last, 
as well as the first, tax of this kind I make upon 
your patience. I am sure I shall not be able 
to work till I can write with mv own hand. I 
shall be much too conscious of your trouble to 
be able to concentrate my thoughts." 

" That will be paying me the very bad com- 
pliment of not believing in my sincerity niien { 
say I shall feel it no trouble," Alice aittwere. J, 
as she sat down, and began, in a bosiness-like 
fasViion, to occxrp^ )tt«t%^l VvOei ^^ta^ VaV^ and 
paper. 
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'* There is one Btipnlation I should like to 
make, Julian," Colonel Dacre said — '* that Al- 
ice's manuscript should not go into the hands 
of the printers." 

" Every word she writes for me, if she writes 
at all for me, shall he re-copied." 

" Have either of 70a anj commissions ? I 
am going to ride over to Monkstowe this mom* 
ing, to attend a meeting." 

Alice looked up quickly, rather apprehen- 
sively. '* I thought — " she began, and then she 
paused. 

**What did you think, Alice Tasked Col- 
onel Dacre. 

Alice blushed a little, because what she had 
been going to say — " I thought you meant to 
stay with ns " — seeming too childish to be said, 
she substituted for those words others, saying, 

''I thought you meant to let me ride to 
Monkstowe with you this afternoon." 

** When I spoke of that, dear, I had forgot- 
ten this morning's meeting. Bat we can find 
a pleasanter ride for this afternoon than to 
Monkstowe, Alice. The valley- roads are hot 
and deep in dust. A canter on the turf will 
be much pleasanter." 

Alide's picture to hei-self of how.the morning 
was to be passed had shown her Colonel Dacre 
at his usual place, occupied with his corre- 
spondence, while she wrote for Julian at some 
other part of the room ; the room being large 
enough to admit of this without any necessary 
disturbance by Julian of Colonel Dacre. 

But Alice was too much ashamed of the 
^'childishness" of such shyness as made her 
cling in this way to the protection of Colonel 
Dacre's presence voluntarily to say any thing 
which should betray it ; nor did she show any 
thing of it in her manner, which was simple, 
grave, and contained. A few more minutes, 
a few more words, and then Colonel Dacre left 
them, to begin their work. 

Julian proceeded to busy himself with notes 
and note-books and other books, turning them 
over with his left hand, as best he could. Al- 
ice quietly waited, wishing to help, not know- 
ing how to do it, till presently noticing the wor- 
ried, distressed look of Julianas young face, she 
suggested, 

** Perhaps you are not yet well enough for 
work ?" 

''It isn't that," answered Julian, leaning 
back in his chair, and lightly passing his hand- 
kerchief over his forehead ; " but I can see it's 
no good to try to go on till I've the use of both 
my hands. I need to be continually hunting 
up quotations, turning over books of reference, 
consulting dictionaries, looking back at what 
I've already written — in short, thank you very 
much for your kind wish to help me — pray 
don't think I'm ungrateful ; but I find I can't 
be helped." 

Alice felt herself dismissed — whether most re- 
lieved or reluctant to be so she could not have 
told ; but after a moment's hesitation she ral- 
lie'd loyally, saying, 



"But Lonel will be so disappointed;" she 
proceeded to plead. "Tell me what to look • 
for, what you want found, what you want done. 
Let me bring the books you want, and find the 
places in them for you. I could help yon in 
that way. We had better try not to disappoint 
Lonel. Don't yon think so?" she questioned, 
responding to a smile of Julian's, which she did 
not understand, which meant something of ad- 
miration, almost fond, of her, and something of 
envy of Colonel Dacre. 

" Indeed I do ! I will try to learn a little 
of your patience," affirmed Julian. Then, to 
please her, he began to explain what the doubt 
or difficulty which had stopped him had been, 
and told her in which book, and under what 
heading, it was most probable she would find 
any thing on the subject. After about half an 
hour of patient and intelligent search, Alice 
had hunted out for him what he wanted. He 
spent another half an hour in reviewing what 
he had last written, and after that he got iip, 
began to walk to and fro in the room, and by- 
and-by, at last, proceeded to dictate. 

Then things began to go smoothly. Julian 
left off being apologetic and ceremonious, and 
ceased to feel ill at ease. The getting to work 
again did him good. He brightened np more 
and more. In leaving off being apologetic and 
ceremonious, he did not leave off being care- 
fully anxious not to ovcrtiro Alice ; that care- 
fulness coming out of a sweet-blooded courtesy 
of consideration for others which was too much 
a part of himself to be forgotten or remember- 
ed in proportion to the more or less of his in- 
terest in something else. But Alice assured 
him, with a face of such bright earnestness that 
he could not do otherwise than allow himself 
the pleasure of believing her, that she was much 
too interested to be easily tired. Once she ask- 
ed some question about some passage she was 
writing, which made Julian pause a moment in 
surprise before he said, 

'* Why, you will be my critic as well as my 
secretary I Please put a large mark of inter- 
rogation on the margin of that page. I must 
look into that." 

When Colonel Dacre returned from Monk- 
stowe, three hours after he had left them, Alice 
was still writing, Julian still dictating. Alice's 
fair face was softly flushed. Julian looked par- 
ticularly animated and happy. 

"I have a guilty consciousness that I have 
been exorbitant I" Julian exclaimed, when Col- 
onel Dacre came into the room. " But it was 
a good long while before we made any begin- 
ning. Had it not been for some one else's 
sweet, wise patience, no beginning would have 
been made at all. But, thanks to that, I have 
got on quite astonishingly well. You will con- 
fess you are tired now ?" he added, looking at 
'Alice with affectionate and somewhat patroniz- 
ing approbation. 

" No, indeed, not tired \ bat tsio d5;^'Q&k\. ^ Sa» 
t\m^ to \ft«L\^ o^. \\. Sa ^^ ^«n vo^Kt^'«!«».^»^ 
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on which she immediately exclaimed, pityingly, 
** It is yon, Lonel, who are tired." 

'* A little ; the morning was close and sultry 
in the valley." 

'* And," she questioned, *' is that all ? Hasn't 
something happened to pain or to worry you ?" 

"What could. happen on a ride to Monk- 
stowe and back to pain or to worry me ?" 

As he said this, smiling down into her face, 
the expression she had been struck by — of har- 
ass or of pain, either mental or physical — ^van- 
ished. 

"Come out with me for a few minutes* fresh 
air before lunch," he went on; "there is a 
pleasant little breeze stirring in the lime-walk. 
It went to my heart to notice just now how the 
lime-trees are changing, yellowing, already." 

"Already !" echoed Julian. " There never 
was so short a summer!" 

" Just my thought," assented Colonel Dacre, 
as ho helped Julian to put away his books and 
papers. "But we needn^t count the summer 
gone for the yellowing of a few lime - trees or 
the browning of a few beech-leaves. The long 
drought will make the tints change early." To 
himself he added, " Nor need I, for the mel- 
ancholy echoing of those words of Olivia^s last 
night, count this summer, which is nearly gone, 
as my last summer." 

They — that is, he and Alice — passed out on 
to the sunny terrace. Colonel Dacre took Al- 
ice^s hand, drew it through his arm, and held 
it against his heart with something more like 
passionateness than was at all usual to him. 
Not that there was not passion in his nature, 
deep wells, from which hardly a drop had been 
drawn, but that he was always so strictly under 
his own soldierly discipline and control. 

Julian looked after them somewhat wistfully. 
He had thought of darting after them to take 
Alice her hat or sun-shade, but the sunny head, 
which had seemed to him to attract too much 
of the sunshine, soon passed into cool shadow ; 
and, after monopolizing Alice all the morning, 
Julian thought he would not follow her now; 
hut, looking after them, he touched Alice with 
rapre tenderly-appreciative judgment than he 
had done yet. 

Alice talked a little more than was her cus- 
tom, and did not at first notice that Colonel 
Dacre talked somewhat less than was his wont. 
Alice told him what she had been writing for 
Julian, repeated how interesting it was, as- 
sured him how glad she was to be useful to Ju^ 
liah, and most innocently showed that she was 
in a little flutter of pleasant excitement. But 
presently Alice became aware of some slight 
difference from his ordinary manner in her 
companion. Checking her unusual talkative- 



ness, she questioned him of his ride, of what 
he had done, whom he had seen, what had hap- 
pened. 

"I am trying to find out what it is besides 
the weath^ that has tired you so badly, Lonel." 

"You are fanciful about me this morning, 
sweet," was his answer, spoken with his usual 
caressing tendemiess of manner. 

When they all met for lunch, in the pleas- 
antly-shaded dining-room, he had thoroughly 
cleared up ; even Olivia did not detect any trace 
of the languor which had struck Alice. After 
lunch Alice asked if she should dress for rid- 
ing, or if Colonel Dacre were not too tired to 
ride again. 

"I am not by any means too tired, but I 
have been thinking that Julian, who can not 
ride, ought to have some of the fine moor-land 
air this afternoon. How shall we manage 
that?" 

" Tm quite equal to climbing up on to the 
moor on my own feet," asserted Julian. 

" If you tried, you would, I expect, find 
yourself mistaken. Grace, what do you mean 
to do this afternoon ?" 

Grace, suspecting that she was about to be 
asked to drive Julian, made haste to say, 

" I should like a ride, uncle, but I don't care 
to drive. I have been too busy to ride during 
the last week or two. This is one of my few 
leisure afternoons, and I feel as if a ride would 
do me good." 

" Then we will all four go out together. I 
will ride with Grace, as she is bent on riding ; 
and you, Alice, will, I know, drive Julian. Old 
Snowball, in Olivia's little phaeton, will take 
you about on the turf safely and pleasantly." 

It was so arranged, in spite of some wistful 
appeal against this arrangement in Alice's eyes. 
Miss Dacre, who had an invalid fiiend staying 
with her, was sitting with this lady on a part of 
the south terrace, to which had already reached 
the shadow of a great cedar, growing at its west- 
em end, when the party started. Olivia gazed 
after all that was dearest to her in the world 
with a passionate yearning and sadness over 
her face. Alice looked back, and, noting Olivia's 
expression, did not feel easy till her arms had 
been round Olivia's neck, and some fond words 
had been spoken between them. Olivia's friend 
was softly purring out, 

"It would be difficult to imagine a prettier 
pair, or one better matched, than your Alice 
and that young Mr. Farquhar." 

"Why, Martha, what are yon talking abont ?" 
Miss Dacre said, so sharply as to startle her 
friend. "There is nothing of that kind be- 
tween Alice and Julian, and no more chance 
of it than i^ Alice were already married." 
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CHAPTER L 

IS IT WISE? 



** Ton're a rigbt womaD, sister, yon have pity, 
But want the understandiDg where to use it." 

" Walter, what do you mean ? Is it wise ? 
Is it right ? Do you know what you are do- 
ing?" 

These questions had been asking themselves 
so constantly in Olivia^s heart, during the last 
few weeks, that at last they forced themselves 
into words. She had come noiselessly into the 
library, and noiselessly close up to her brother's 
side, as he stood looking out of one of the win- 
dows. Clasping his arm with both her hands, 
resting her cheek against his shoulder (this old 
Olivia had strangely youthful ways with those 
she loved), she asked those questions in a lit- 
tle, almost breathless, gust of passion. Her 
eyes could see what he saw, and what she saw 
provoked her to speech. 

Colonel Dacre — who, just now, was, polit- 
ically, a good deal occupied, trying to secure 
the, return, as one of the county members, of a 
friend — had just come back from Monkstowe. 
No one had known that he was yet back, Olivia 
had come upon him by accident. What he was 
studying was the group upon the lawn. Fair 
Alice, in her white morning-dress, was the chief 
light of the picture. An Ophelia-like figure. 
Her hands, with her work in them, had dropped 
uppn her knee, her head was a little raised, 
the expression of her face was of intent listen- 
ing, while her eyes gazed straight before her 
out into the evening sky. Daylight was just 
beginning to fail, and the fairness of that rapt 
young face seemed both to attract and to reflect 
the soft, fading light, as a white flower might 
do. Julian, lying on the ground near her, was 
reading aloud ; now and then he glanced up at 
her. Grace was with them, a little in the back- 
ground. She had been sketching, and now 
paused in her occupation of putting away her 
brushes and colors to attend to the last lines 
Julian would bo able to see to read. 

Colonel Dacre knew what the book was ; he 
had read it, and he had left Julian reading it 
three hours ago when he had started. It was 
" Mireio " — that simple, lovely, and most pa- 
thetic Froven9al love-poem. Julian had so 
thoroughly and appreciatively studied it in the 
original that he was able to give a fluent and 
graceful English rendering of it. 



stirred, except to put his hstnd on his sister's. 
Now, when Julian closed his book, and evi- 
dently spoke about it to Alice, Colonel Dacre 
said, 

" I won't aflect not to understand what you 
mean, my good sister.. As to wise — there are 
different kinds of wisdom. As to right — yes, 
I do think that what I am doing is right. I 
think, too, that I know quite well, very clearly, 
what it is that I am doing." His face had a 
curious, grim mixture of mirth and melancholy 
as he spoke the last words. 

**If she were already your wife you would 
not act in this way ?** whispered Olivia. 

"Good heavens, no!" was answered with 
suppressed energy. "But," he then went on 
to say, very quietly, "from no mistrust, no 
doubt of either my wife's or my friend's honor 
and loyalty, but from fear of imperiling, their 
peace and happiness." 

" Is there not now reason for the same fear ?" 
Olivia still spoke in a whisper. 

"No, Olivia, because no harm now done 
need be irreparable." 

** Brother, I don't understand you. Don't 
speak riddled to me ; tell me plainly what you 
mean, what yon are thinking, what you are in- 
tending ?" 

"It is hardly here, and now, that we can 
speak of such things." 

"To me you have no need to do more than 
hint them. I shall be quick to catch the sense 
of what you say." 

" For one thing, then, Olivia, I do not mean 
to make that fair child my wife while she only 
thinks she loves me, as girls love their lovers, 
because she does not know what love is, and is 
ignorant of almost all the world of other men. 
I think to do' so would be mean and wrong. I 
intend that she should know and choose. I 
believe that I would give Alice to Julian — ^per- 
haps it is more straightforward to say that I 
believe I shall give Alice to Julian, without 
insurmountable anguish, when I am certain 
that Julian can, as is so natural, make Alice 
more happy than I could make her." 

" Julian make Alice more happy than you 
could make her ! Julian be any thing to Alice 
when weighed against you, Walter ! Oh ! it 
is not for Alice that I have any fear, but I do 
think that yon are ungenerously and unjustly, 
in order to satisfy your own morbid scruples, 
endangering youn^ J^\lv8Av'%\i"a.^'^\xv^'6»^v^ 



At Olivia's touch, at Olivia's qnestions, CoV\ To l\i\%,«^oV«iiVR.«wXawsk ^i,^>gt^'la^i.'^^^^'^^R^ 
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"Yon don't believe me," Olivia persisted — 
''no matter; time will show. But, Walter, 
how comes it that, all at once, you are giving 
yourself np to the possession of sad and wild 
thoughts and fancies ?" 

''There is no wildness in the thoughts and 
fancies that have grown upon me gradually^ 
Olivia ; if there is sadness. Well, sadness is not 
at all times in itself an evil." 

"Not for the young and careless ; but you, 
brother — ^you surely have had your share of 
shadow and sadness, and should now know 
something of sweetness and sunshine." 

"If such is God's will, so it will be," was 
said by Colonel Dacre, in a profoundly rever- 
ential manner. 

"And it surely roust be His will," broke 
from impetuous Olivia. " Indeed, I have no 
fear as regards my Alice. Her love for you, 
having grown with her growth and strength- 
ened with her strength, is too deeply ingrain- 
ed, too completely part of herself, to be lightly 
shaken." 

" I don't doubt, thank God, but that Alice 
will always love me. But with what kind of 
love ? There is love and love, Olivia. From 
the first day they met, even before they met, 
when I knew they were just going to meet, I 
ielt sure that Alice and Julian must love each 
other. My hope was that unrestrained famil- 
iar intercourse, as between brother and sister, 
might cause the love between them to be such 
as is between brother and sister. This hope 
may yet be realized. I don't say it will not 
be. Wo shall see. To one thing I can not 
be blind, thaL^nndor Julian's influence, Alice is 
blossoming ont as a flower-bud blossoms into 
a flower in genial sunshine. Yon and I, Oil- 
^-ia, have been too old for her, in danger of let- 
ting her too soon forget and lay aside all youth- 
ful llght-heartedness." 

Colonel Dacre spoke with a measured quiet- 
ness, through which even Olivia could hardly 
detect the intensity of his consciousness of the 
difference to him implied by the coming true 
of this or of that almost coldly-spoken-of con- 
tingency. In just the same tone he went on : 

"I can not imagine that I could endure to 
contemplate the surrender of Alice to any oth- 
er man than Julian. To Julian I can imagine 
myself not only able to surrender her, but un- 
able not to do it, should I be convinced that it 
is for the happiness of both. I believe Julian 
to be as completely saiu iache as is the child 
herself." 

Miss Dacre was awed by his quietness. It 
made all exclamation, contradiction, remon- 
strance seem foolish and futile. The feeling 
came over her that her brother wonld be in- 
exorable and inflexible, deaf to all pleading of 
hers for himself; that what was to be would 
be, and she had only just to stand passive, and 
see providence work out its work in the lives 
aroand her. 
Siding her eyes a moment on the shoulder 



prayer for his happiness. When she lifted her 
head again, she expressed a dreamy sort of 
wonder whether about this young Julian there 
was not some bewitchment, something which 
fooled them all into loving and valuing him far 
beyond his real worth. . She could not under- 
stand how she had been able to take so calmly 
even a hint that her Alice could ever be the 
wife of any roan but her brother, for whom, it 
now seemed to her, she had reared and nur- 
tured Alice from the beginning. 

Meanwhile, the group upon the lawn was 
moving. Grace, assisted by Julian, toward 
whom, since his accident, she was less ungra- 
cious, had finished putting together her sketch- 
ing properties ; Alice had folded up her bit of 
embroidery, and they were all coming toward 
the house. Dinner was to be late to-day, be- 
cause Colonel Dacre had expected to be de- 
tained late ; but it was getting toward dinner- 
time now. Alice, suddenly aware of Colonel 
Dacre's presence at the window — there was just 
light enough left to show her his face there-- 
smiled such a lovely, complete sort of smile of 
welcome as seemed to him to illumine all the 
space between them, and as made Olivia say, 
in low-toned triumph, 

" Does Alice, God bless her ! smilo in that 
way for any one but you, Walter ?" 

The brother and sister passed out on to 
the terrace to meet the home-coming group. 
Colonel Dacre lifted Alice's face between his 
hands and kissed it — a rare demonstration — 
saying, as he did so, 

"Bless you for that smile of welcome, you 
sweet, good child !" 



CHAPTER IL 

A HAPFT AFTERNOON. 

•'OLieb,oLiehe! 
So golden scbun 
Wie Morgenwolken 
Aaf jener HOhn ! 

'* Wie herrlich leuchtet 
MirdieNatnr! 
Wie glSnzt die Sonne ! 
WielachtdieFlnrr 

On the same day on which Miss Dacre and 
her brother had had that little talk, by the post 
that came in at dinner-time Julian got a letter 
from Mrs. Burmander. It was now past the 
middle of September. Julian was just begin- 
ning to dispenie with the sling in which he had 
so long worn his arm, but the arm was as yet 
weak and atifi', and Alice was still his amanu- 
ensis. Tim. weeks had flown with Julian since 
he came to Heatherstonc-^he had "never iu 
his life anywhere been so happy," as he frank- 
ly stated to any one who cared to hear him. 

Now Mrs. Burmander wrote to say that she 
and the general were coming back to Grey- 
ihorpe immed\a\^y . Tba accounts Julian had 
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entlj good than he had expected. The general 
had some reason to triumph in. the complete 
success of his scheme. His Marian had ex- 
perienced a wonderfal respite from suffering. 
But now the weather would soon be growing 
unsettled, and the general wished to bring his 
invalid home to Greythorpe for a rest, while 
they held consultation where thej should win- 
ter. The light went back out of Julian's tell- 
tale young face as he read of this immediate 
return. He himself was surprised and shocked 
to recognize how the prospect of leaving Heath- 
erstone darkened the other prospect of seeing 
Mrs. Burmander and the general again. He 
remained preoccupied with self-reproachful self- 
questioning for some minutes after he had read 
the letter; and during those minutes he was 
watched, though he did not know it, both by 
Olivia and by Colonel Dacre. 

When he had roused himself, and had quite 
frankly expressed his regret, mingled with 
pleasure. Colonel Dacre said, 

** Even if yon feel obliged to leave us at once, 
Julian — and I don't see why yon should, for, 
evidently, they can get on well without yon — 
you might still, while you can not use your own 
hand, be driven over every day for your morn- 
ing's work with your little secretary." 

''You are quite too good to me," Julian an- 
swered, gravely. "But I feel as if I had al- 
ready overtaxed Alice's time — I won't say her 
patience, for I fancy that is inexhanstible." 

Just then no more was said on the sub- 
ject. 

Colonel Dacre was missing for a couple of 
hours in the later part of the evening. ■ He re- 
turned just as they were all beginning to think 
of going to bed, and told them he had ridden 
over to Greythorpe. 

" I thought I should like to make sure that 
the servants there were ready for their master 
and mistress. Knowing the general as I do, I 
was not much surprised to find that he and his 
wife had already arrived; fortunately, every 
thing was comfortably prepared." 

At this news Julian was heartily vexed. 

"I ought to have been there to receive 
them." 

" I explained that you only this evening had 
Mrs. Burmander's letter. The poor old gen- 
eral was quite angry with me because I could 
not honestly say that I thought his wife look- 
ed stouter and stronger. She is anxioiM to 
see you, Alice, so I promised that Julian would 
drive you, or rather that you would drive Ju- 
lian, over to-morrow afternoon. Julian is' to 
remain with us, however, for a few more days 
at least. The general, having had every thing 
his own way, does not seem anxions td be under 
his tyranny again immediately." 

The next morning was wet. Olivia prophe- 
sied a thoroughly wet day. But by- eleven 
o'clock it began to clear, and after lunch the 
weather was perfect, fresh and jubilant, clear- 
shining after rain; the dust was laid on the 
road, and washed from grass and tree ; it \tqb 



just an exquisite phase of that exquisite time 
of the English year — September. 

"And what are you going to do, Lonel ?" 
Alice asked, as Colonel Dacre, settling her in 
the pretty pony-carriage, expressed his pleasure 
in the loveliness of the afternoon for their drive 
in a true-ringing voice that had nothing in it 
to trouble the sunshine of the sunny time. Al- 
ice was looking very happy, but the words werQ 
not without wistfulness. 

" Work, Alice," he answered, cheerily. " I 
am a slave till this election is over. I must 
work in the spirit of those words of the old 
Greek, which some one has translated — 

* Work as though work alone thine end conld gain, 
But pray to Heaven as though all work were vain !* '* 

"A capital motto for any of us for our life- 
work!" said Julian, as he seated himself be- 
side his fair charioteer, with a very life-enjoy- 
ing expression of face. 

Colonel Dacre looked the harness over, as 
was his habit, then gave the word for their 
start. Ho watched them out of sight. Alice 
did not forget to turn round and wavo her 
hand to him just before the last comer was 
turned. 

It seemed to Alice to-day as if her ponies 
trotted along full of joy in their work and of 
love for it. She never once needed to take 
her whip from its socket. 

The road lay chiefly along hill-top lanes, 
with wide margins of moor-land turf, dotted 
with great gray • boulders and with scraggy 
hawthorns, and adorned with a profusion of 
harebells, of blooming thyme, sid other hardy 
upland wild-Aowers. Once tbc^^^Ml crossed 
the open m<ior, where the air seemed most 
vivid life, and the marvelonsly mellow sunshine 
a thing of which one desired to preserve the 
remembrance against ^ik days to come — 
that, knowing such brigttHiess and beauty had 
been, one might believe it Would be again. 

And here Alice had a little Mgbt. The air 
seemed to intoxicflte her steedb, and their pace 
became faster than Jnliaii, responsible for Al- 
ice's safety, thought safe. Alice could tiot, for 
the moment, control them when Jnlian told her 
to pull them in ; her fright was lest in his anx- 
iety to help her he should injure' his still weak 
arm; but a pull of his vigorous left arm brought 
the ponies immediately to their senses. 

Once the road dipped into a shallow, musical 
hoUow, through which ran a fern-fringed, for- 
get-me-not bordered stream. Julian, when he, 
got out to walk up the ascent out of this hol- 
low, gathered a handful of the flowers. He 
did not offer them to Alice, but somehow, some- 
thing his eyes said, happening to meet hers as 
he laid them on the seat of the carriage, quick- 
ened the beating of Alice's heart. 

Julian, this afternoon, was sunny as the sun- 
shine itself. His manner to Alice was uncon- 
sciously caressinf^^ hU «^^ ^««i Vi^xa «js^^t- 

^ not ou^ ^ot^ V\i«X cwSJA^^i^ wvi \«»^ 
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have been pen^ertcd into love-making or flirta- 
tion, was spoken by him to Alice. Therefore 
there was nothing to pat her on her guard, as 
there was nothing to startle Julian's own eon- 
science, honor, and loyalty. 

There were seldom any dangerous silences 
when Alice and Julian were together. This 
afternoon he talked almost continuously — talk- 
ed of things in which he was most interested, 
and which she found intensely interesting, and 
Alice, listening, basked in the sense of the 
sweetness, the pleasantness, the goodness of 
life, and did not know, was unwarned by any 
suspicion, that the sweetest sweetness of the 
soft sunny air — scented with brown sun-burned 
late honeysuckles, with wild clematis, and the 
aromatic fresh-mown aftermath — came to her 
from no outward inanimate thing — from no 
definite saying or doing of any kind, but just 
from something touched and stirred in her own 
heart. 

It is difficult in this generation to believe in 
such ignorant innocence and simplicity as Al- 
ice's ; but her education, it must be remember- 
ed, had been peculiar, and the very fact that 
she loved and was loved by Colonel Dacre seal- 
ed her eyes. 

When they reached Greythorpe, Alice gave 
a little unconscious sigh ; she looked lovingly 
round before she passed indoors, and said, 

" How wonderfully beautiful the light over 
every thing is ! It is an exquisite, a delicious 
afternoon. " 

Julian did not trust himself to answer her, 
having some vague notion that he might say 
something A' lUtle warmer than he had any 
right to HfJ.i !lhej spent two or three peace- 
ful, pleasant hours with Mrs. Burmander, and 
then came the evening drive home again. 

Mrs. Burmander detained Alice a moment 
after Julian had left the room, to see that the 
carriage was ready, . Holding both Alice's 
hands, and looking very earnestly into her face, 
Mrs. Burmander asked, 

" Is all truly well, my child ?" 

The perfect unconsciousness of Alice's ques- 
tioning eyes almost, but not quite, deterred her 
from saying any thing further. 

" When I saw your dear colonel last even- 
ing, I did not think he seemed so cheerful as 
he used to be. Nor did I think him looking 
well. Is all really well, dear child .?" 

'*! hope so," Alice answered, earnestly. 
'*I had not noticed that there .was any differ- 
ence in Lonel — that he was not looking well." 

Then those words she had spoken, ''I had 
not noticed," seeming to reproach her with cul- 
pable indifference, with selfish preoccupation, 
with she did not know what, she blushed sud- 
denly, overpoweringly, and her eyes filled with 
tears. 

To hide her blushes and her tears she stoop- 
ed to kiss Mrs. Burmander, who said, 

^'Toa will forgive this freedom from a dy- 
" -^onwn, dear, Yohr colonel is one whg 
sacriSce every thing that is his to his 



friend. I feared lest, perhaps, this writing for 
my boy, and all the kindness shown to him, 
of which I have heard, might, possibly, have 
taken you too much away from one whose very 
life you are.** 

" Perhaps it has," said Alice, candidly. ** A 
thousand thanks for your words. Yet," she 
added, " when I come to think, it is Lonel who 
has been so occupied, so much away. I think, 
too, he overtires himself — about Sir John Lis- 
ter's election, you know." 

'* It is just like Walter Dacre to spend him- 
self without sparing, when the reward is to be 
reaped by some one else. It is time he had a 
loving little wife to take care of him, Alice. 
He is not of the strongest now, he has gone 
through too much. God guide and guard yon, 
child I" . 

At the solemnity with which these last words 
were spoken all color fled from Alice's cheeks 
and lips. 

Alice went bewildered away ; bewildered by 
her own changed sensations. It had been sach 
a happy afternoon, and now the strangest re- 
action set in. All had seemed so good, and 
now all, and especially she herself, seemed so 
different from good. Her heart felt heavy, a 
melancholy languor overpowered her. 

What could it mean ? 

The one thing she was distinctly conscious 
of was a longing to see her Lonel, to see if she 
could find any change in him, to put her arms 
around him, tacitly to ask his pardon for her 
unconscious fault. She stood in the late sun- 
shine on the door-step, drawing on her gloves 
in a sort of dull dream. And this mood con- 
tinued even after they were in motion. When 
Julian spoke, his voice seemed to come from 
far off. 

" I'm afraid you're very tired, Alice," Julian 
said, noticing the great change in her, the pale 
stillness and grave silence. 

'* I don't think I can be tired. What have 
I had to tire me?" was Alice's absently-spoken 
answer. She was looking straight out in front 
of her, with a hopeless expression on her face. 
Not that she was feeling hopeless, she was sim- 
ply bewildered. And yet her face took upon it 
that hopeless look ! 

*^ Something is the matter," Julian urged, 
with tender concern. **I don't know if you 
are tired or not, but something is the matter." 

She did not turn her head, and therefore did 
not meet his eyes. Her answer was true and 
simple. 

" Yes. I feel that something is the matter," 
she said. ''I am trying to find out what. As 
yet I don't think I quite know what it is." 

"You are not ill?" 

** Oh no, it is nothing of that sort." 

" Of what sort, then ? This is very mys- 
terious. Such a sudden change ! Won't you 
tell me what you partly know or think is the 
matter?" 

"1 m\\ Ivy, \t 'VOW. V\^\v. 1\. \^^^t&xL when 
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bidding me good-bye, that she did not think 
Lonel looked well, and did not think he looked 
cheerful. I think I must feel as I do, because 
I am so grieved, so ashamed, that my eyes should 
not have been the first to see anycbnnge in him.** 
Alice said no more, because a sudden sob broke 
her voice. 

Julian questioned no more. The grave heav- 
iness of spirit which had lightened for Alice 
since she had spoken lay upon him. He seemed 
suddenly to have so much to ponder, that he 
had only just begun to recognize the presence 
of something in his mind needing to be thought 
about, when they drew up at Ileatherstone. 

Julianas innocence of evil and his guileless- 
ness were, though not so complete, more won- 
derful than Alice's. He had rejoiced to find 
himself increasing in loving reverence for his 
friend's lady-love; this had been one of the 
sources of his happiness in this happy time. 
He liked to like any thing his friend liked, he 
would love to love what his friend loved, lay- 
ing this love at his feet. 

The humility of, his self-judgment and his 
exalted estimate of his friend had alike pre- 
vented him from suspecting any rivalry be- 
tween himself and Colonel Dacre, and would 
continue to prevent this, even after a conscious- 
ness that all was not as it should be- within his 
own heart had been awakened. 



CHAPTER IIL 
"what does it mean?" 

*'Qet homme juste avait nu caractdre timide en dds- 
accord avec sa forte constitution, mais 11 ne manquait 
point de la persistance des hommes du Nord. S*il 
entrevoyait tontes les difBcnlt^s, il se promettait des 
les vaincre sans se rebnter ; et, sMl avait la fermet^ 
d*une vertn vraiment apostoliqoe, 11 la temperait par 
les gr&ces d'ane.in^puisable indulgence.*' 

Alice looked anxiously at the windows as 
they drew up at Heatherstone without seeing 
any thing of Colonel Dacre. 
'* Lonel must be out," she said. 
She did not seem thoroughly convinced of 
this, however, but was in hastBL look for him. 
She stepped from the carriag^|)efore Julian 
could help her, df soon as a groom was at the 
ponies* heads, and flitted out of sight ; he did 
not exactly know where she had gone, he did 
not attempt to follow her. 

She had gon^p the library, where, if he 

E;pected to find Colonel 

sitting with his ji)ack to 

[still stood openm-for the 

id through which she en- 



was at home, 
Dacre. He w 
the glass door, v 
evening was warm 
tered the room. 

He had been writing ; she saw a little pile 
of letters ready for the post. He was doing 
nothing just then. His arms were on the table, 
his head was resting on his hands. He was 
stooping forward. It struck Alice that his at- 
titude was one of dejection — that the room 
looked cbill and gloomj, and he solitary and 




sad. Alice moved softly to his side, she put 
a hand upon his arm, and knelt down by his 
chair. 

"You, Alice! Home again already, my 
darling!" His arm thrown round her gathered 
her to him, and for a moment he rested his 
cheek upon her head. '^ I didn't hear the car- 
riage. The roads are soft after the rain.** 

But Alice withdrew her head that she might 
look at him. 

"Already!" she echoed. "Why, I have 
been away a long, long time.** 

" Did you feel it long, Alice ?" 

"Not while it was passing — except the drive 
home." 

"And that seemed long? Why?" 

" Because I was in a hurry to get home to 
yon." 

"Why?" he questioned, not without gentle 
irony. 

"Because Mrs. Bnrmander said to me that 
she thought, when she saw you yesterday, you 
did not look well or seem cheerful." 

" The fancies of a sick woman," Colonel Da- 
cre interrupted, brusquely, and with a tone of 
annoyance ; for something in Alice*s face made 
him think, "I fear the mischief is done. I 
fear Mrs. Burmander has, by some word, done 
what I forbade Olivia to do — has troubled my 
child's unconscious quiet - heartedness.*' By- 
and-by, however, he doubted if any such mis- 
chief had been done. 

Alice went on: "When Mrs. Burmander 
said that, every thing seemed to change, and 
my heart began to ache, and it has ached ever 
since." 

"The dear little heart is too sensitive !" 

" If you are not well, and if you are not 
cheerful, it is I who ought to have been the 
notice it, Lonel. So I began to reproach 
and to think that I had been letting- 
hings, and, chief among them all, Ju- 
lian's ^ttk, too much engross me." 

Th^was no added tinge of color on Alice's 
face as she said that ; it was uplifted, and her 
eyes met his frankly. 

"You have nothing to reproach yourself 
with, my good child,** he hastened to assure her. 
" Has not all you have done for Julian been 
done at my request? I am sorry poor Mrs. 
Burmander should have troubled you with her 
sick fancies. I was tired last evening. My 
ride to Greythorpe was in addition to my day's 
work. I should be grieved indeed, Alice, to 
know that any thought of me ever stands be- 
tween you and any pleasure and brightness 
your life would otherwise have. You are very 
young yet, Alice, while we — Olivia and I — 
have had our youth." 

"What has that to do with any thing I have 
said, Lonel ?" The girl's voice had a touch of 
sharp impatience. 

"A great deal, dear, if you only knew," he 
answered her, very gently. 
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was in shadow, while hers caught the spiritual 
sort of light caused by the mingliug of moon- 
light with the end of daylight. After some 
moments of silence, during which things she 
did not know she had noticed were remember- 
ed by Alice, and thoughts of the germs of which 
she had been unconscious sprang suddenly full- 
grown to life, she said, yery timidly and plaint- 
ively, 

*' Lonel, it seems to me that you have changed 
a little toward me lately. Why is it, Lonel? 
Is it only that you are so busy ? Or is there 
any other reason? Is there something that 
you are not quite pleased with me about?'* 

**I can answer you at once, Alice — that 
there is nothing I am not quite pleased, and 
more than pleased, with yon about. But tell 
me, dear, how am I changed ? What do you 
mean?" 

She did not immediately answer, nhe pon- 
dered a few moments. Then she touched his 
hand with her lips before she said, 

'* It is as if you had left off wanting to have 
me always with you. Or as if you were trying 
to teach me to do without you." 

** You are fanciful this evening, little Alice. 
Mrs. Burmander has infected you. I must not 
let yon go to her again. You know, dear, how 
busy I have been during the last weeks, and 
not about any thing with which t could asso- 
ciate yon. Would you have had me take you 
with me to the Town Hall at Monkstowe, for 
instance, Alice? I like, as yon know, to go 
thoroughly and heartily into any thing I under- 
take. Electioneering certainly can not be done 
by halves ! And so you are jealous of poor Sir 
John ?" 

He took her face between his two hands, and 
smiled into her eyes — eyes so deeply blue, and 
so darkly shaded, that they often looked 
No smile of hers answered his ; he 
was not deceived, therefore not satisfi 
went on : 

'* Is not the fact of my being so l^H joined 
to the other fact that I could be sure you were 
pleased and interested even when I was not 
with you, enough reason why I should lately 
have been less exacting ?" 

^* Exacting !" she echoed. Then she asked, 
in rather a forlorn little voice, *' Do you want 
me to be pleased and interested without yon, 
Lonel ?" 

'*How can I frame my answer to such a 
question ?" he replied, trying to speak as if he 
were in jest. But the next moment he added, 
gravely, and the full deep tone of his rich voice 
so thrilled Alice that she shivered, *^ I want — 
I hope I want — first and chiefly, whatever shall 
be for my Alice's most true and niost lasting 
happiness." 

Alice drooped her head and was silent. 
She was perplexed. She had a feeling as if 
she needed to say, and to ask, things too deli- 
cately difficult to be put into words; so she 
took refage in silence. 
Colonel X}acre, too, was for a few moments 




silent, gently smoothing the golden hair she 
had ruffled when she pulled off her hat. Then, 
in a cheery voice, he began, 

*' Now, Alice, I am waiting to hear all about 
it. You must have a great deal to tell me— 
of Mrs. Burmander's travels, for instance.*' 

"You saw her yourself yesterday, Lonel," 
was Alice's languid answer. 

" But I was with her only a verj' short time, 
and she was tired. The drive must have been 
very pleasant this afternoon, Alice. Was it 
otherwise an altogether happy afternoon ?" he 
questioned, trying to rouse her to talk on triv- 
ial matters. 

'* The drive was very pleasant, and it was, 
otherwise, an altogether happy afternoon — ex- 
cept for what I have told you, which spoiled 
the coming home." 

As ^he spoke she lifted up her face, and he 
fancied he saw some of the brightness of *' the 
altogether happy afternoon" come back into it. 
Then she asked, 

"And you, Lonel — have you not been out 
at all ?" 

" No, I have not been ont^ alL" He ten- 
derly mimicked her compassionate tone. * ' But 
there is no need to look so pitifully at me on 
that account, dear. At my time of life, Alice, 
one's chief happiness, save in very exceptional 
cases, must come from work. It is you young 
things who should have plenty of play in the 
sunshine and fresh air." 

Alice was not quick enough to And any thing 
to take hold of— to ask an explanation of— in 
these words ; but she felt dumbly and blindly 
smitteir and bewildered by them. It seemed 
to her that Colonel Dacrc spoke as if — a»if it 
could only be in some dream of hers that llil 
had asked her, little Alice Fairfax, to be his 
wife. 

Her thoughts lagged behind as he went on '*' 
talking — telling her about the prospects of his 
friend. Sir John, at the coming election. When, 
springing over a gap, they came up with him, he 
was no longer speaking of Sir John, or of the 
election, but of Julian. 

"We shall^jniss him very much when he 
which will, I suppose, be in 
ays. Perhaps, however, you, 
sorry tu be leased from your 
You are, perhaps, growing a 
little tired of such close work ?" ' 

"Oh no, indeed! It is very pleasant to 
me to feel ^f nse ; and, beudes that, I am so 
very much interested Uid||^^^**' 

''V^ry pleasant to jPd^^Reel of use, and 
especially pleasant to j^Hm use to Julian. 
Any one would feel (h^F There is snch a 
charm about him. Anl^Alice, I believe him 
to be as true and as noble as ho is sweet and 
gracious. I Iovq him so dearly, Alice, and, I 
believe, so justly, that I don't think there is 
any thing that is mine I would not sacrifice 
for his true happiness." 

Alice said nothing, not knowing what to say. 
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*'If it should ever come to a question of 
sacrifice between ns, Alice," he went on, after 
that moment's pause, *'it stands to reason that 
it should not be he, but I, should make the sac- 
rifice. And then my credit in making would 
be less than his in willing, as I know he would 
will, to make it." 

*' I don*t understand you, Lonel.*' 

" Think how young he is, therefore how much 
he would give up if he gave up any thing ; while 
I — ^but we won't speak of that. Then Julian is 
so organized as to feel every thing intensely, 
while I — of course, the wear and tear of life 
have taken the fine edge off my sensibilities. 
Julian ought to be happy. The good things 
of life ought to be heaped up for him. He 
ought to be very happy." 

Alice had a consciousness of intense melan- 
choly in Colonel Dacre*s heart, in spite of the 
effort at cheerincss in his manner. She said, 
timidly, 

** Lonel, you are not happy ! Something is 
troubling you." 

Then, as he d^ not answer, she changed 
her tone to on#or question, **Are you happy, 
Lonel r 

** My child, how can I be otherwise, while 
you love me ; or even without your love, if I 
know you are happy ?" 

" While I love you !" echoed Alice. " You 
speak as if a time coidd come when I should 
not love you ! Have I not grown up in the 
love of you ? Can I be Alice, and not your Al- 
ice ? Can I be your Alice and not love you ?" 

Alice's voice was agitated ; her words, spo- 
ken with soft passionateness, poured balm and 
ng into his breast ; and yet he answered 

em, as he had answered Olivia, 

** My child, I believe you will always love 
me ; but, Alice, there is love — and love." 

When he had spoken that short sentence, he 
would have given a good deal to be able to re- 
call it. It was spoken too soon ; even if it ever 
should be spoken, this was not the time. 

Alice showed wounded wonder. Her color 
deepened, her eyes filled, her lips parted as if 
to speak. Then she drooped J^r head medita- 
tively, and turned j^jr pale. ^E^ 

"I have don^jj^ow," thou^ Colonel Da- 
cre, ^* what I w4Rd not let any one else do." 

But in this thought he was mistaken. His 
words had not raised the images, or made the 
impression, he believed they had. At that mo- 
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''Alice ! " he said, just as she reached the door. 

The word was a cry, and his arms were out- 
stretched. She turned, went back to him, was 
taken into those arms. He could feel that she 
was, as he was, greatly agitated. He had nev- 
er before, in all their quiet intercourse, allowed 
himself to Batter her by his own loss of lelf- 



restraint. And now she was half frightened, 
painfully and deeply shaken. 

How could she guess ? she could not guess; 
that there was something of the despair and 
anguish of farewell in that unwonted passion- 
ateness with which he strained her to his breast. 

"It is not, then, that he does not love me as 
he used to do," thought Alice. '' What is it, 
then ? What can it mean ?" 

"Forgive me, Alice," he said, as he released 
her. 

"For what?" 

" Forgive me if I have said any thing that 
has pained you, any ihvtkg that has sounded like 
reproach." 

"I don't understand you to-day, Lonel. 
But I know for certain I have nothing to for- 
give. If you have said any thing that has - 
soundecLlike reproach, it can only have been 
becauseTl most deeply deserved it." 

** It is not so, Alice. You have deserved 
not a shadow of reproach. Just one thing I 
would say, Alice — remember, child, in any, 
thing that may happen, that it is not, and nev- 
er can be, in your power to do any 4hing for 
my happiness that is not also for your own. 
Perhaps you do not now understand me, but 
you will when the time for action comes. Then 
remember what I have said, and distbiss from 
your mind any idea of self-sacrifice for my good, 
if at any time any such idea should arise. It 
would be worse than futile, any such self-sacri- 
fice ; it would defeat its own object, and bring 
about twofold, threefold misery." 

" When you have time, Lonel, please speak 
to me again, and explain more fully what you 
mean." 

Alice's tone was humble, but it was also 
oothing and tender. 

^hat I mean is so simple, Alice. I want 
be happy ; to be happy," he repeated, 
is all my meaning." 

you, my Lonel, must be happy," she 
answei^phim, gravely, with a slight but quite 
perceptible accent on the " my." And then 
she left him, amazed. 

It was a full-grown woman, no child, no mere 
girl, or so it seemed to him, who had spoken 
those last words. It seemed to him that Al- 
ice's face had had something angelic in it3 ex- 
pression as she said them. Dare he take home 
their suggestion of infinite joy ? 




CHAPTER IV. 

OlX THB SIYEB. 

" What's this r what's this f Is this her fault or mine f 
The tempter, or the tempted, who sins most? 
Ha! 
Not she ; nor doth she tempt*' 

That same evening, before dinner was over, 
Tom Blatchford, like a fresh, wholesome west 
wind «^^'^V(k^litoyQj(gEL «k\t«<Sss^^ ^^\RK^(^«s»^» 
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Grace was the only person whom his appear- 
ance did not take by surprise. She was qui- 
etly triumphant in the knowledge that he had 
not been able to endure more than three months 
of the self-banishment which was to have been 
80 indefinitely prolonged. She and Tom had 
met in the grounds the day before, and there 
had been a reconciliation. But she had kept 
her secret ; even though the reconciliation had 
been so complete that she had given Tom her 
promise to marry him soon, " if ho would be 
good." Tom was in gloriously high spirits. 
He was looking robustly handsome, and Grace 
felt very proud of him ; nevertheless she could 
not help treating him in as repressive a style 
as if she had taken for her model the *^ Scorn- 
ful Lady," who says, 

"Believe me, if my wedding-gmpck were on ; 
Were the gloves bought and given, the Hcobbc come ; 
Were the rosemary branches dipp'd, and all 
The hippocras and cakes eat and drank of; 
Were these two arms encompassed with the bauds 
Of bachelors, to lead me to the church ; 
• Were my feet in the door ; were • I John * said ; 
If John should boast a favor done by me, 
I would^ot wed that year." 

This was not the first meeting, as we know, of 
the two young men ; but they had hardly been 
brought into any thing like close quarters, one 
with the other, before. Mr. Blatchford, after 
contemplating Julian from a^ respectful dis- 
tance, something as a rough Newfoundland 
might a thorough-bred deer-hound, *' took to " 
him with hearty enthusiasm, while Julian cor- 
dially liked and admired Tom. 

Mr. Blatchford's one idea that first evening 
seemed to be *' to stir them up" at Heatherstone 
. — to arrange for picnics on the hills, or in the 
woods, excursions up the river, rides, drives, 
or walks, any thing for movement and < 
life. The fine weather could not be 
ed to last more than another week oi^MTat 
the most, he said ; he said that Gr^Aooked 
' moped, that they all did, that the oiflHensible 
thing would be to be out all day during the few 
fiine days that might yet be to be had. 

His effect upon them all was very much that 
of a boisterous, not overrude, autumn wind, 
. sweeping out cobwebs, and, for the time, fresh- 
ening the morbid air of stagnant places. 

He would not leave till he had planned, and 
pledged them all to join in — refusing to excuse 
either Colonel Dacre or Olivia — an excursion 
to a ruined abbey some miles up the river. 
The evening of to-morrow would be the evening 
of the full moon ; so to-morrow they must go, 
he decided. Some could go by water and some 
by land; he didn^t care which way he went, 
provided Grace went the same way. 

" Her way's to be mine, or mine hers, for 
the future," he said, significantly. And she 
said in his car, quite as significantly, 

'* If yon boast, Master Tom, I will make you 
pAy doBrty for your boast." 
la the morning it was ** Tom's weather," as 
ibejrall said at breukfaat. Not the shadow of 



a cloud to give the shadow of an excuse for a 
change of plan. And, indeed, probably they 
were all glad that the day's routine should be a 
little different from usual. 

Alice had come down that morning looking 
pale and tired. She had not slept much, but 
had not found that the night had brought wis- 
dom or counsel. Her disturbance was, as yer, 
far too vague. Just a sense of present mys- 
tery and of approaching difficulty ; of her life 
having snddeiriy changed from its perfectly 
peaceful simplicity, and its singleness of inter- 
est, to something more complicated and per- 
plexing. Something, somewhere, was going 
wrong; when she. had succeeded in finding 
what this wrong was she trusted to be permit- 
ted to set it right. Poor little soul ! she had 
too small an experience of life to have any idea 
of the magnitude of that aspiration. 

She had paused in her prayers the evening 
before, to try to find out how, in them, to touch 
this trouble ; but it had been as if, when she 
tried to see into the heart of meaning in things, 
then all her thoughts had foMed up, bowed their 
heads, and hidden their facel,«s will the wind- 
flowers in a southern vineyard when a cold 
breath from the mountains breathes along their 
gaudy lines. 

After many efforts, with always the same re- 
sult, she had simply repeated, ^et more fervent- 
ly, her prayers that God would make her good, 
and Lonel very happy, and so had left the 
matter. 

Eveiy body that day seemed to find Tom 
Blatchford's tireless fun and good humor in- 
fectious. It was a merry day — even a happy 
day, to them all ; even to those who, mo|jr:^i(H: 
less indistinctly, felt trouble in the air. ■^*' 

Now and then ?he cloud, and the sense of 
mysterious evil lying in wait, came down upon 
Alice, and ^m^de' her feel timid and nervous. 
If she were close to Colonel Dacrft,* and not 
near Julian, every thing seemed comparative- 
ly natural and right ; but if Julian's look met 
hers she felt as if under some crippling, intimi- 
dating spell, which made her unable to behave 
with her usual simplicity and directness. Ju- 
lian, quick to^JlBil the chlfl||e in her, and fancy- 
ing, too, that4lhe to-day amded him, could not 
hinder his eyes from once o^wice, when they 
encountered hers, expressing something of 
pained pleading. 

Alice found herself wishing for the day when 
Julian would have left Heatherstone — wonder- 
ing if, then, things wouj^j^^as thej used to 
feel, and be as they us( 

Just at sunset, when 
black-green alders of it\ 
rosy gold, and the full 
mellow, prevenient radiance up the south-east- 
ern sky, they all gathered together on the little 
landing-stage previous to starting for home. 

**Who would drive, and who would go by 
water ?" was the question. 

GracQ pTefetted to drive ; Olivia eonmd«red 
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** Which will you do, Alice?" Colonel Dacre 
qaestioned. , 

" Whichever yon prefer, Lonel. Whichever 
you are going to do." 

**I suspect vou, dear, of prefening the riTer. 
Am I right ?" ' 

"If vou will row me, I should like it very 
much!" 

** Of course I will row you, and I, too, shall 
like it very much," he echoed, with loving, glee- 
ful mockery. 

Mis^ Dacre and Grace got into the Heather- 
stone carriage, a hostler from the inn standing 
by the horses' heads. Mr. Blatchford, intend- 
ing to drive them, sent off the servants and 
hampers in his own carriage, which, it seemed 
to him, would not be wanted. Colonel Dacre 
settled Alice in the boat, wrapping her soft white 
shawl round her so as to leave her arms free for 
steering. Just as he was taking up his oars and 
hugging, with a secret suppressed rapture, the 
thought of the beautiful hour alone with Alice 
which was to be his, his glance fell on Julian. 
He had meant that Julian should go home on 
the box of the carriage with Tom. It struck 
him that Julian's tell-tale young face looked 
wistfully disconsolate as he gazed on the boat, 
the shining river, and the '* shining maid." 

Immediately Colonel Dacre said, 

** Will you come with us, Julian ?" 

* * If I may. But I am only cargo, lumber — 
no use as crew, you know." 

f * We will take you, nevertheless," was the 
hearty answer. 

Julian's face had cleared and lightened, and 
yet his heart reproached him, as it well might, 
for weak selfishness. 

Then, just as they were pushing off— just as 
the oars dipped into the water — a little commo- 
tion arose on the shore. Mr. Blatchford shout- 
ed out that the colonel was wanted to set things 
right. Colonel Dacre got out of the boat and 
went to the carriage, to see what was the mat- 
ter. 

" You must drive, Dacre," Tom said, too sur- 
ly to be ceremonious. *^ Grace declares that 
the horses are fresh, the road dangerous ; that 
I have had too much Champagne to know what 
I'm about ; and, in short, that she won't trust 
.herself to be driven by me. She might have 
had the sense to say this before I'd sent off the 
coachman." 

" I'd no idea you'd have the want of sense to 
send him off! I knew nothing about his go- 
ing," Grace answered, angrily. 

" Grace, yon moftt get the better of this fol- 
ly," Colonel Dacre said, displeasedly. **It is 
just folly, and nothiog else ! Blatchford is as 
steady of eye and hand,^and as fit to drive as I 
am." 

"Dear Uncle Walter, indeed it is not folly, 
but reasonable precaution. I am quite sure he 
"fc not to be trusted. Yon don't any of you 
know the mad nonsense he's been talldng." 

Grace spoke so earnestly, and flushed so 
warmly, that Colonel Dacre turned grave eyesl^Tei^Vf i^v^\j&^\X ^x"^ 



upon Mr. Blatchford, who at that moment look- 
ed coldly calm and haughty. 

"Will you change places with Alice, and let 
Blatchford row you ?" 

"And upset me into the river, in order to 
have the satisfaction of pulling me out again ? 
No, certainly not. I wonder you can propose 
such a thing. Uncle Walter!" 

"There would be some fun in that!" mut- 
tered Tom, a mischievous quiver appearing 
about the corners of his mouth. 

" This is very vexatious, Grace. Blatchford's 
carriage is gone too far to be recalled. Julian 
can neither row nor drive, because of his arm. 
You will allow Tom to do neither ; I suppose, 
therefore, you rei^uire me to do both." 

" Uncle, I really am very sorry to disturb ev- 
ery body's plans in this way, but if you knew" — ^*' 

" The only way to settle it," broke in Tom, 
"will be to let Jack row Alice and Julian home." 

Jack was a lad known to them all, the son of 
the people who kept the river-side inn. Jack 
was more at home on the water than on the 
land, and perfectly to be trusted, as far as skill 
and steadiness went. Mr. Blatchford had a 
strong conviction that in making this proposal 
he was doing as he would be done by — ^as re- 
garded Julian. 

After a little more discussion, after Colonel 
Dacre had spoken to Alice, and had given some 
very special cautions to Jack, it was in this way , 
that things were arranged. They were not a hap- 
py carriageful. Colonel Dacre was displeased 
with Grace, whose conduct he thought more self- 
ish and unreasonable than it really was; he was, 
also, personally disappointed, and he could not 
forget a certain frightened and reproachful ap- 
peal in Alice's eyes. Tom was angry and of- 
fended, sat nearly silent on the box beside Col- 
onel Dacre, did not once look round at Grace. 
Grace resented Tom's behavior, and her uncle's, 
as she thought, unjust harshness. And Olivia 
had the troubles of every body on her heart. 

Meanwhile the boat was gliding down the 
river. Jack rowed, Alice steered, and Julian 
sat opposite her. 

"What a selfish, self-willed young woman 
Miss Dunn is!" commented Julian. "It is 
quite a marvel to me to remember how much 
I admired her a few weeks ago. Of course I 
still see that she is very handsome, but — I 
don't envy* Mr. Blatchford ! I should find it 
difficult to believe in, still more difficult to 
have any pleasure in, the love of a lady who 
treated me as Miss Dunn treats Mr. Blatchford." 
"But she really does love him," answered 
Alice, "and the fault is not always all hers. 
He is very rough and trying sometimes." 

Then silence fell. The evening air was balm- 
ily soft and warm and still. The glow of the 
western sky was in JtilianSs eyes ; Alice faced 
the rising moon. Alice's hat was on her knee. 
The slight wind of their going ruffled the little 
golden cloud on her snow-white forehead. By- 
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** Won't you take cold ? Hadn't you better 
put it on ?" he asked, bending forward to give 
it to her. 

The glance that encountered his was timid. 
*'Let it lie beside me, please. The lace 
blows into my eyes, and I can't see where we 
are going when I have it on." 

'* And you're not afraid of taking cold ?*' 
" Oh no — not on such an evening !" 
He was not himself aware of the tone in 
. which he spoke, any more than of the expres- 
sion of his eyes. The tone was tender and 
reverent, as if he spoke from the knees of his 
heart; while his expression would have told 
her, had she known how to interpret it, that 
she seemed to him this evening, sitting there 
Against a background of sunset glory, and with 
the soft effulgence of the mellow moonlight 
upon her face, the most exquisitely marvelous 
fair thing the imagination of poet or of painter 
could conceive. 

Julian looked to the right and to the left ; 
he turned andspoke with the boy behind him ; 
but, in spite of himself, his gaze would come 
back to Alice; her spell was upon him. 

And Alice was so conscious of the intensity 
- of the eyes she tried not to meet, was so fright- 
ened at the tumult of her heart which troubled 
the silence, that it was a relief to her when he 
broke that silence, saying, 

'* Would you mind singing a little song I 
once heard you sing? Colonel Dacre asked 
for it, I remember, one evening when we were 
all on the highest terrace — I don't know its 
name. It was a quaint little fancy, about a 
lily and the sun and the moon. I have often 
wished to hear it once more. Would you 
mind singing it ?" 

**I know the song you mean. Oh yes, I 
will sing it if lean." 

Alice felt much more ready to cry than to 
sing, especially that song. It had never had 
any meaning for her till now. Now, as she 
thought of it, its meaning flashed upon her. 
But no, that is saying too much ; rather some 
faint suspicion of what it might mean dawned 
npon her. The lily, who had all night been 
looked upon by the moon, who had exchanged 
fragrant and gentle vows of eternal friendship 
with her gentle wooer, opens her heart and the 
golden wealth of her chalice to the warm rays 
of the morning sun. Something of humility in 
Julian's way of asking made Alice wish not to 
refuse. 

Alice sang one verse so softly and so tremu- 
lously that Julian signed to the boy to cease 
rowing, the sound of the oars hindering him 
fh)m catching the low sweetness. This gave 
Alice an excuse for singing no more. 

" We must not stop," she said, ** for I know 
Lonel will be anxious till he sees us home." 

" I have often wondered," Julian said, ** and 
often been on the point of asking, what was the 
origin of that name of jours for Colonel Dacre. 
Majr I know ? will jroa tell me ?" 
"^ "-.- ».- nearest approach to colonel 



when I couldn't speak plainly. Lonel liked 
it, and so I have kept to it ever since." 

'* I can quite believe Lonel liked it," echoed 
Julian, with some grimness. 

'* Sometimes I think it sounds rather foolish 
now," Alice went on; '*but it is pleasant to 
have a name of my own to call him by. ' Wal- 
ter' or 'brother' is Olivia's name for him. 
For Grace he is * uncle,' or * Uncle Walter.' 
For me he is Lonel — my Lonel," she added, 
softly. 

And she said the words in the tenderly-awed 
sort of voice in which a devotional nature 
speaks a sacred name. 

'* Lonel is a most happy invention, and the 
owner of the name a most happy man," Julian 
said, with a little, unreasonable irritation in his 
voice, and with a glow of something in his eyes 
different from any thing she had seen in them 
before. 

A confused sense of misery, of anger, and of 
ecstasy overwhelmed Alice. If it had not been 
for the presence of the boy, and also, probably, 
for some restraining instinct, she might hare 
burst into tears — her heart seemed swelling with 
them — and have cried to Julian, '* What is it? 
What is the meaning of it ? Why, all at once, 
does every thing seem wrong and nnhappy, an4 
yet more beautiful than ever — intolerably beau- 
tiful ?" 

Hardly knowing what she did, ready to do 
any thing to break the sort of spell upon her, 
Alice, forgetting all about her steering, stretch- 
ed over the side of the boat, trying to grasp 
some water-lilies they were passing by. 

'* Alice, Alice, for Heaven's sake take care !" 
cried Julian, throwing his weight as much as 
he could to the other side, and seizing Alice's 
arm. Just in time. She had all but lost her 
own balance and overbalanced the boat. 

**I am sorry, I beg your pardon," Alice 
said, penitently. " I had forgotten what kind 
of boat we were in ; and they looked so won- 
derful in the moonlight." 

<*You must forgive me my roughness," he 
answered, looking at the soft white arm he had 
not yet released, from which her loose light 
sleeve had slipped back as she had stretched 
after the lilies. *^ I'm afraid I've set my mark 
here." 

Hot and strong was Julian's dedre to set 
his lips where his fingers had been. He was 
miserably conscious of the traitorous guiltiness 
of that desire. 

'* We will get some of the lilies for you with- 
out danger of upsetting the boat," he said, as 
he took his hand from her arm. 

''Never mind; it is of no consequence. I 
think we had better get home." 

But the boy had pulled the boat among 
them. Julian gathered a few of the fairest, 
shook the water from them, and laid them on 
Alice's lap. 

She did not thank him, but she kep^ her 
eyes f&&te.n^ on. tVk« flo^'ers. The next reach 
^ jtVie met l\i«y xonxidA^Xycou^x iSMsoiybi ^^^ 
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of Heath erstone, set high above them, with its 
foreground of softest lawns, its background of 
rich woods, beyond which, over the tree-tops, 
showed the line of the moor, looking grand and 
full of glamour in the perfect moonlight. 

On the little landing stage by the boat-house 
stood Colonel Dacre awaiting them. 



CHAPTER V. 



MOONLIGHT. 



" Brave spirits are a balsam to themselves ; 
There is a nobleness of mind that heals 
Wounds beyond salves." 
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**GooD children!" Colonel Dacre said, 
hardly expected you so soon." 

In a moment Alice was beside him, her lilies 
in one hand, the other in all haste put through 
his arm. 

At once Alice found it easier to breathe; 
the world was at once a more natural, though 
a less wonderful world, and she felt a sense of 
right, of rest, of safety. 

The boy was bidden, when he had secured 
the boat, to come up to the house for his sup- 
per. Colonel Dacre gave this order while Ju- 
lian told him of the narrow escape Alice had 
had. His arm tightened over Alice's hand, 
but he did not say any thing. He neither 
scolded Alice nor praised Julian, but he put 
his arm round Julian's shoulders. They were 
all three very silent as they walked up the deep 
lane and the steep meadows toward the house. 
But Alice could have talked now ; she had lost 
that painful sense of oppression and of danger. 

When they reached the house, Julian at once 
went indoors. Colonel Dacre detained Alice, 
who declared she was not tired, for a turn along 
the drive and through the shrubberies. 

*< This is like an Indian moonlight, Alice," 
he said. 

"I sometimes think, Lonel, that you must 
have been more happy in India than you are 
in England. You sometimes speak as if you 
liked India better than yon like England." 

"I had more to do there, Alice." 

*' Sometimes, too, quite lately, you speak as 
if you thought it possible yon might some day 
go back to India." 

" It is possible, Alice." 

'*Do you mean to take me there?" asked 
Alice, emboldened to this question by a des- 
perate desire to clear up the mystery that 
seemed thickening about her. 

" Heaven forbid I My ideal of happy home- 
life would certainly be life in England, not In- 
dian life. Nevertheless, I am both fond of and 
proud of my profession ; and if circumstances 
pointed out to me that that was the best thing 
to do, I conld return to the old life and the old 
work not without a certain sense of satisfaction." 

Colonel Dacre's voice was not quite as clear 



shiver. I suppose there are not many men 
who, even when they believe themselves to 
t^ve ** quite determined" upon some course 
of action, fly strught as an arrow to its mark 
along that course. Colonel Dacre did not. 
There were things in his conduct at times that 
looked iri*esolute and inconsistent. The nature 
of man being complex, even when we keep, in 
the main, along the self-appointed path, we are 
liable to be drawn aside, now a little in this 
direction, now in that ; we doubt, diverge, and 
deviate, oven though never faltering as to what 
the goal is we desire to reach ultimately. 

'* Lonel," Alice said, suddenly, after a short 
silence, " can't you treat me like a grown-np 
woman yet ? ^ Won't you tell me your thoughts ?. 
Can't you trust me, and speak to me plainly?" 

'*I trust you absolutely, Alice. If there is 
any one I don't quite trust, it is myself! I 
have duties to discharge toward you, dear. 
My relation to you is not quite an ordinary 
one. I consider myself to be the earthly 
guardian of your happiness, Alice. I must 
take care that it is not sacrificed through youth- 
ful error and inexperience, or generous rash- 
ness and misplaced heroism on your part ; and, 
on mine, the most consummate egotism and 
selfishness." 

*'Keep me always with you, always close to 
you, Lonel! That is how yon can best make 
me happy. It is then I feel safe and good. 
Make me of use, of use to yon — not to other 
people, but to yon. Don't treat me as fome- 
thing you are afraid to touch lest it should be 
spoiled. Don't try to do without me, and don't 
make me do without you I Why should you 
always .prefer another before yourself, and just 
because a thing is precious to you want to give 
it away?" 

'* My little Alice !" She was sobbing against 
his arm. "You are overtired, overwrought! 
It was selfish of me to keep you out." 

'* No, no, no. It is not that ! Don't always 
think it is that sort yf thing. Don't treat me 
like a .sick child, that for every thing is always 
to be petted." 

" My darling," he said, remonstratingly, for 
she spoke with growing excitement. . 

*^ It is not what you think. At least, it is 
all quite different from what I think that you 
think. I am beginning to be woman enough 
to understand you, to begin to understand you, 
and, Lonel, it is something more than I can 
bear ! Your goodness — ^your goodness ! Oh, 
Lonel, never let me go, keep me always with 
you; when I am with you, I feel calm, and 
happy, and good ; when I'm away from you, 
every thing comes to feel wrong. Oh, Lonel, 
hold me tight!" 

She clung to him, sobbing and palpitating. 
The poor white water-lilies, so cool, so fresh, 
so shining a while 'ago, were sacrificed between 
them; they lay unnoticed on the ground at 
their feet. She clun^ ta \s\Tft.^ ^^ SS. 'Sossk V&x 
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Colonel Dacre, trying to soothe and qniet 
her, felt a strangely harrowing pathos in her 
words. Better than she understood herself, hg 
thought he understood her. Being in his way, 
and, according to his light, a duteous soldier of 
God, he presently, when she was calmer, said, 

"Alice, my sweet child, I am sure you feel 
and know that, in some ways, every human be- 
ing must stand alone, so far as human'aid goes, 
leaning on God alone. We can none of us 
pass through life without passing through tri- 
als and experiences in which no human help 
avails. If such an hour has come to you, you 
will face it bravely ! We are all soldiers, and 
we must not run away to hide our eyes and 
stop our ears at the approach of battle. " 

Pushing her hair back from her eyes and 
forehead with both hands, Alice looked up into 
Colonel Dacre's nobly grave face. Some kin- 
dred nobility in her, some germ of heroism, 
something beyond mere girlish sweetness, and 
almost instinctive dutifulness, was smitten into 
life at thnt moment. 

"Thank you, Lonel," she said, with soft fer- 
vor, "I will try with all my might — " and she 
tightly clasped her hands — "not to a be cow- 
ard, but to be brave — to be brave and to be 
good when I am away from yon, not only when 
I am with you. I'm not worthy ever to be with 
you, not worthy ever to bo any thing to you, if 
I can't be this." 

"That is my brave girl!" he exclaimed. 
" Yon are all that is sweet and pure and true. 
You only needed to be brave to bo perfect!" 
After somo moments* meditation, he added, 
"But there may be mistaken bravery, Alice, 
as I said just now, misplaced heroism. God 
guard you and guide you ! I want you to feel 
free to come to me at any time and tell mo any 
thing. Most of all, I want you to know that it 
is out of the nature of my love for you to accept 
sacrifice from you. You can only love me for 
my happiness if you can love me for your own. 
If there is any one thing in this world about 
which I feel ' I could not bear it,* it would be 
to have to know that I had come between you 
and a more complete and more natural sort of 
happiness. I don*t know that you understand 
me, Alice — I much doubt if you do — but re- 
member what I say, and if the time comes, 
when the time comes, that you need to under- 
stand my words, the understanding of them 
will come to you." 

She was looking at him and listening to him 
with an intentness that was devout. She was 
not sure enough of her own comprehension of 
what he meant, to make him any answer, till 
she had thought about it a good deal. He did 
not wish her to make him any answer, or to 
think about what he had spoken, just at that 
time, and he hastened to add, 

"Now, darling, run through the library, and 

that way escape to your own room. I should 

like those dear eyes to he bathed, and that tan- 

gledsilk smoothed, before any one else sees you.*' 

i jroa are! bow good you arel" 



she murmured, laying her cheek against his 
breast. " If you don't mind, I don*t think I 
will come down again this evening." 

"Better not, perhaps. I wjU say you are 
tired, which I'm sure you must be." He took 
her to the library window, and then she went 
in and up to her own room. 

Colonel Dacre did not enter the house im- 
mediately. 

"Am'l wise? Am I foolish? Should I 
say more? Should I say less? How will it 
end ?" he questioned ; then, after a long pause, 
" God grant it end for the best — for her I" 

He felt sure that, more or less consciously 
to herself, a struggle was beginning in Alice's 
heart. Just as, had she been already his wife, 
he would have felt it his duty In all ways to 
shield her from temptation, he now felt it his 
duty to let her be tempted. He had no right, 
he told .himself, to make Alice his wife while 
she was as ignorant as a child of the kind of 
influence that might be brought to bear upon 
her in intercourse with a man like Julian, near 
her own age, and gifted richly with all those 
gifts and graces which commend such a man 
to women. 

He was prepared to give up Alice, for her 
own happiness, and to one whom he loved so 
well and thought so worthy of her as Julian. 
He did not attempt to realize what it would be 
to do it ; it was enough for him to know, as he 
did know, that, once thoroughly convinced of 
its being for her good, he would hot be able not 
to do it. 

But he had not yet, by any means, come to 
b'o sure that he should have tor do it. It was 
possible that Alice would not be given up — 
that the devotion, duty, and reverent affeotion 
for him in which she had gro¥m up might be a 
stronger thing than any love Julian could wake 
in hei*. It was possible — he could quite fiiney 
it of Alice — that she would not be able to find 
happiness in any love that did not go hand in 
hand with what she held to be dntv. 

Colonel Docre rained courage, even in a 
woman, and he believed he had seen signs of 
that high kind of coarageons deiitermination to 
go beyond duty, which is heroism, lying dormant 
in Alice's nature, ready on oocanon to spring 
into life. She was, too, he judged, a creatnre 
of so constant a nature that any such new thing 
ad love for Julian might prove feeble to prevail 
against the deeply-rooted, beautiful devotion of 
all her young life. 

What, then, of Julian ? If he. Colonel Da- 
cre, were to bear off the priceless palm of the 
devoted love of this peerless little lady, was 
Julian's length of fervid years to be sacrificed 
to his few ? Well, but for Julian, surely the 
world held other women ; no other Alice, but 
fiur, pure, sweet, true, loving women. 

Olivia thought her brother looked bowed 
down and worn that evening. It was a silent 
•upper-table. Tom Blatchibrd had gone homo 
alter a stotm^ «<i«i)l« mii\i ^tq«a. ^xsAsaxi's 
ihougWtA \iov«Te<V. v^M^ut ^<^ tX^^eoX. K&k^ 
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'' The child is tired, and will not come down 
again to-night," Colonel Dacre had told his sis- 
ter ; and the simple words seemed to Julian full 
of a pathetic and passionate suggestion. 

Next morning Alice's eyes sought Colonel 
Dacre's with such devout vows in them that 
he felt inclined to bid her veil them, lest they 
should be seen and understood by any one else. 
And yet Alice, before she had been able to lie 
down in quiet that night, had done what any 
one seeing her do would have thought to be at 
variance with the spirit of these vows. 

When she reached her room she suddenly 
remembered her water-lilies. As suddenly 
she felt that she could not leave them lying 
there, to be found, perhaps, by Julian in the 
morning, maimed and crushed ! She was too 
pitiful of Julian, or of the flowers, perhaps of 
both, to be able to endure that thought. 

As softly and fearfully as if she had been 
stealing to a clandestine rendezvous, Alice, 
when they were all at supper, stole down the 
stairs and out into the moonlight ; she gath- 
ered the wounded flowers into the upper skirt 
of her dress, and regained her room. 

Julian, for whom she had an unrecognized 
feeling that there might be great pain in store, 
should not have the little pain of finding the 
flowers he had taken trouble to gather for her 
lying neglected. 



CHAPTIIr VI. 

WHAT IT MEANT. 

**Ob, that honesty, 
That ermine honesty, unspotted ever. 
Oh, virtuoos goodneito, keep thyself untainted ; 
You hffiTO no power to yield, nor he to render, 
Nor I to take." - 

When Alice woke — this was but two days 
later — on the last morning of Julian's stay at 
Heatherstone, and remembered that it was the 
last baorning, she believed that she was glad 
to remember this ; or, at least, that she would 
have been glad bat that others, notably Julian 
himself and Colonel Dacre, were sorry. All 
possibility of happy ease in their intercourse 
seemed gone, without her being able to onder- 
stand why and how. Her masner to J|lUiii 
had changed ; he felt tho ciiange, and be lio 
longer looked or seemed happy. Alice, was al- 
ways feeling '* sorry " for jalian, and yet was 
warned, by some inttiact, thai it was not safe 
to show this " sorrow.** 

For some nights, now, Alice had not been 
able to sleep soundly. Her hitherto so quiet 
and child-like nature was unased to agitation, 
and already she waa banning to saffer physio- 
ally from the finr days of inward disturbance. 

Now, on thli aioniing, when the honestly 
believed herself to feel glad, as far. as she only 
and separately wai ooncemed, to remember that 
to-day Julian would go, in spite of her '* glad- 
ness " her heart Aft heavy, her head ached, she 
was languid and UitJtu, 



Through the wakeful hours of the last few 
nights Alice had shed some tears; and her 
weeping had not been without some bitterness 
of remorse. She accused herself of having 
fallen short of that undivided allegiance which 
she owed to Colonel Dacre, in letting Julian 
and Julian's book too much engross her and in- 
terest her. 

But even now it had not occurred to Alice 
to dread that her love for Colonel Dacre could 
waver, or weaken, or suffer change. That he 
could have a rival in her heart for her heart's 
best love, was an idea too monstrous to bo en- 
tertained. Her exalted estimate of Colonel 
Dacre, and of the honor and the happiness it 
should bo for her to be his wife, helped to blind 
her — if, indeed, she were blinded. 

Then, too, Alice was not by nature impul- 
sive, passionate, or lightly impressionable ; she 
was more given to the more commonplace and 
old-fashioned virtues — such as constancy, devo- 
tion, affectionateness, loyalty, and truth. 

On this last morning. Colonel Dacre took it 
for granted that Alice would go to her task in 
the library, as on any other morning. It would 
have been difficult for Alice to say whether it 
were most cowardice, or that courage to which 
she had been recently stimulated ; most lassi- 
tude, or loyalty, which hindered her from de- 
clining, as she longed to decline, to write for 
Julian that particular morning. 

With Julian it had been an intense feeling 
of tho impossibility of giving up these last 
hours of the exquisitely miserable happiness, 
or happy misery (for so he had come to feel it), 
of having Alice all to himself, which had hin- 
dered him from listening. to the promptings of 
prudence, and finding some reason for escaping 
from what he had begun to recognize as temp- 
tation. He had made up his mind that this 
one morning should be. absolutely the last, of 
such mornings — that he would resolutely refuse 
to avail himself of Colonel Dacre's offer of Al- 
ice's continued services ; and by this resolution 
ho had quieted his conscience. 

To justify, or to explain. Colonel Dacre*8 
course of conduct toward these young creatures, 
it should be understood that Colonel Dacre's 
views of love, of such love as should be between 
man and wife, were peculiar; perhaps too ex- 
alted and too ideal to be other than absurd and 
impracticable for the mass of ordinary human- 
ity. Wbat Colonel Dacre called love was not 
a thing into which noble natures could fall, or 
not fall, according to the moro or less of occa- 
sion and opportunity. The. love he would de- 
sire to have from his wife, the only love that 
oonld satisfy him from his wife, would be a love 
of which he could believe that it was so much 
hit only, that it would not have been had it not 
been for him ! Therefore, if Alice could love 
Julian better than she loved him, according to 
his theory she was Julian's, not his. And the 
sooner 1Yv«Y ^^ "t^t'Ci\gKVT«A ^v^^S^ ^v^K^ ^*^c»ax 
had 10 \>^ t^<50«cCyl^^,^'^ Xi^wsx Vst ^^xs^^- 
Were Co\oTv€\.\>wiT^^* N\vi^* xswc^^*^-^ ^^^'S^ 
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ed, there would, perhaps, hot be many mar- 
riages, but there might be no nnhappj ones. 

When Colonel Dacre, who had been for a 
few minutes with them in the library, left them 
alone to begin work, Alice immediately stretch- 
ed out her hand to take np her pen from the 
inkstand, to be ready. Julian's eyes fixed 
themselves on that little hand with a dim, yet 
not fully defined consciousness that its kind lit- 
tle fingers had now too close a hold of his heart- 
strings to let his honor and his conscience draw 
free breath. Acting on sudden impulse, ho 
took Alice's hand in his, and said, hurriedly, 

'* I can't dictate to-day, Alice ; I'm not suf- 
ficiently my own master. It's no use troubling 
you." 

Alice looked up into his face, while he still 
held her hand; her expression was first only 
of surprise, inquiry, it was not shocked nor an- 
gry ; then it deepened and softened with pity 
(she could not help having pity!), for Julian 
looked so ill, she thought, so pale, and with 
such dark shadows round his eyes. Then Ju- 
lian met that pitying look of Alice's with one 
80 reverent, and yet so passionate, that Alice's 
lids drooped, and the color stole softly up over 
her whole face. 

''Has no one noticed," began Julian, with ir- 
ritation and anger in his voice, and in his heart 
a feeling that there was no one could care for 
her as he would care, ''how more than ever 
fragile yon have been looking lately ? Is it that 
I have let you work too hard for me, Alice ?" 

The tenderness of tone of that last question 
contrasted strangely with the almost roughness 
of the first. Perhi^ Alioe felt Colonel Dacre 
both reproached and wronged, for her tone was 
very cold, as, withdrawing her hand from his, 
she said, 

" I am quite well — there is nothing the mat- 
ter. It is your fancy." At this tone of hers, 
such distress and concern came into Julian's 
face that Alice instantly softened. " It is yon 
who look ill !" she said ; and added, rather as 
if she were coaxing a sick child, "Had we not 
better try and finish the chapter so as to come 
to a better place for leaving off, as this is our 
last morning ?" 

There was a slight tremor in her voice as she 
said "our last morning," and perhaps there 
was moisture in her eyes. 

" Why is this our last morning ?" Julian 
questioned, impetuously, resenting the fact that 
Alice should assume it to be so, without waver- 
ing in his resolution that it shonld be so. 

If Julian had not been almost as young, al- 
most as inexperienced as Alice herself — had he 
not, too, so far shared her exalted estimate of 
*' Colonel Dacre, that the idea of successful rival- 
ry was not one that could occur to him as a 
possibility — his conduct would not have had 
whatever it now had to excuse it. 

"I thought — I believed — you were going 
Aome tO'dajr, to Greyihorpe,^* said Alice, in an- 
' Bwer to bis question. She said it timidly and 
heaitmtir ' 



"And if I am, don't yon remember that Col- 
onel Dacre was so good as to propose — " 

" Lonel was, is so good always, but — " 

" Perhaps you have forgotten to what I al- 
lude ; or perhaps yon are, by this time, weary 
of your office. Possibly I have overtaxed yonr 
kind patience.^" 

Alice's eyes had been fixed on the point of 
her pen ; she now lifted them to his with frank 
candor, and said, 

" You know it is not so I Why do you speak 
in that way ? You know I am not tired of mj 
office — you know you have not overtaxed my 
patience." 

." If this is true — and I have believed yon to 
be truth itself— why, then, take for granted that 
this is our last morning of work together ? Why 
should I not drive over, as Colonel Dacre sug- 
gested ? Why should we not go on with onr 
work?" 

" Loncl's suggestions are always for the bene- 
fit of others. Should not some one take thought 
for him ? Should not we ? Yon, who are bit 
dear friend, and I, who hope to be his wife?" 
She had said that very bravely, but now some- 
thing in Julian's eyes — bent in their full power 
on her — made her blush and falter for a mo- 
ment ; then she nerved herself to go on, fear- 
ing he. had misunderstood her. "I only mean 
that I think I have been rather selfish in the 
way I have given myself np to the pleasure of 
being of use to you, and to yonr book ; and I 
think that, just now, when Lonel is so bnsy, I 
might help him, if I tried. Yon will lo veiy 
soon be able to write for yourself," she added, 
in a tenderly apologetic, consolatory tone, "thst 
it won't make very much difference to the time 
when your bogk will be finished, will it ?'* 

"And yon think, Alice" — ^he said her name . 
with a sharpness that sounded angry — " that it 
is only for the sake of the work done for me by 
your hand that I value the hours we have pass- 
ed together?" 

Alice began to tremble. She did not know 
of what she was afraid — of him or of herself, 
but she rose from her chair, yielding to the one 
impulse she understood, which was to fly— to 
get away. 

Bnt Julian caught her hand. The slnmber* 
ons quiet of his soft deep eyes was quite broken 
np, and they glowed with a sort of passionate 
despair. 

"Don't leave me in anger!" he cried to 
Alice. "What have I don^? How have I 
displeased you ? Do yon know how yon have 
changed toward me during the last few days?" 

" I am not angry — ^you have not displeased 
me. I — it — you — Please let me go !" panted 
poor little Alice. 

He dropped her hand. Her face was now 
white, now red. The rod reflected itself on 
his forehead ; he was ashamed. 

Alice drove back her agitation, steadied 
herself; unconsciously conscions of mysterious 
danger, she xaXW^di «^\i<sx '^QKA.YiX)^^ ^Eitoes; 
she ihongYil ol I^otvaV^ «i>ai^T\A>i<Qia \a \tHt >ft 
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be brave. With a feeling that it was loyal to 
Lonel, kind to Julian, wise for herself, she said, 
distinctly, and with a toaching, simple dignity, 

" It is better — I think it is better — that things 
should be a little different." 

"You mean?" 

**I think you know my meaning," she an- 
swered, quite proudly. ** Whether you do or 
not, if you are generous, and if you are true — 
to Lone], I mean, loyal to Lonel — I think you 
will not press me to speak more plainly about 
a thing it is so difficult to put into words. It 
is for your sake that I would rather not." 

Alice could not have told at what moment 
the knowledge was bom in her which dictated 
those words in that manner. To Julian both 
words and manner carried the conviction that, 
for the love she suspected, she despised him. 
This, more than any thing else could have done, 
lost him his last hold on self-restraint. By 
speaking out his heart's passionate despair, he 
could not injure his friend, or lower himself 
further in Alice's esteem. There burst from 
Julian the words, 

'' But I am not loval ! I am a traitor ! I 
love you!" 

"I will not believe it!" answered Alice, 
quickly, in hot anger — "I will not believe it! 
And," she added, with grief deeper than her 
anger had been, '^I think it would almost 
break LoneVs heart to have to believe it." 

"It is his own fault. Whom but himself 
can he blame ?" 

'^If it is a fault to trust his friend, it is a 
fault as noble as himself." 

Alice spoke loftily, and moved toward the 
door. She had no compassion for Julian when 
he blamed Colonel Dacre. But he followed 
her, and detained her. 

*' Alice, for pity's sake, and you have pity, 
now I have said so much, let mo say a few 
words more ! Yon can think no worse of me." 

His tone was now of such humble, despair- 
ing sorrow as spoke to the core of the girl's 
tender heart. 

"Yes, I have pity, "she said; "it hurts me 
to know that you suffer, as yon must suffer, 
being so wrong. But why, having already 
said too much, should you say more ? It can 
do no good, Julian." 

Perhaps she had never pronounced his name 
with more musical sweetness, more lingering 
tenderness. 

"It can do this good," he said, "that you 
will understand mo in the future — that you 
will not believe me to have been a deliberate 
traitor, but will know that I was traitorously 
surprised and betrayed by my own heart. Be- 
lieve me at least to believe that the full extent 
of my own madness was only known to me 
at the moment of my confession of it to you. 
Will you believe this, Alice ?" 

"Yes — oh! yes," she answered, and did not 
trust herself to say more. 

The woman and child cnrionsly straggled 
for mastery in Alice during all that passed be 
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tween her aild Julian. Her manner sometimes 
was just that of a kind, good child trying to con- 
sole another child who has been naughty and 
is sorry ; while at others it was that of a loyal, 
loving woman, through whose womanhood ran 
a strain of heroism. 

Suddenly Julian's mood changed again, and 
he said, angrily, 

" After all, why should I humiliate myself 
in the dust ? It is not I who am so much to 
blame — it is Dacre, who has been rash to mad- 
ness, to cruelty; unless, indeed — " Here a 
wild hope gave one throb of life, and was im- 
mediately stifled. " Rash to madness !" he re- 
peated. "He has tried me beyond what any 
man not made of marble, whose heart was hu- 
man, and whose blood was not ice, could bear. 
Your gentle presence, your sweet voice, your 
dear loveliness — did he think no man but him- 
self could feel, and hear, and see these things ? 
Alice, what could he mean ? of what could he 
be thinking ? Alice, you will not tell me that 
the fault is all mine, and none of his, if I love 
you, that I love you ?" 

Alice, profoundly shaken by the desperate 
passion of Julian's face and Julian's voice, nev- 
ertheless pushed pity aside, roused by this at- 
tack on Colonel Dacre. 

" Nothing is ever, nothing ever can be Lo* 
nel's fault," she answered. "If ho erred in 
trusting you too far, his error was a noble one. 
Ho thought too well of you, he whose nature 
is so far from harm that he suspects none I" 

"Alice, Alice, Alice, not that tone I Don't 
madden mo by making me feel how yon de- 
spise me. Forgive mo ; tell me that yon for- 
give me." • 

"Indeed, I don't despise you, Julian. In- 
deed, I am sorry for you. If I have any thing 
to forgive, I heartily forgive you. I know," she 
added, pitifully, " how hard you will find it to 
forgive yourself." Again she moved to the 
door. 

Julian dropped his fiice into his hands and 
believed himself alone. But at the door Alice 
paused. Her pain in his pain was acute, her 
pity profound, but it was not this which brought 
her back. She moved to Julian's side, and 
she spoke Julian's name. He lifted his face 
and looked at her. The expression she then 
saw was one long to haunt her, though she un- 
derstood nothing of what it meant. 

After speaking his name, she paused. That 
look of his face so shook her, made her heart 
beat so wildly. 

That pause, short as it was, was long enough 
for Julian, during it, to pass through more 
than one phase of feeling. First of treason- 
able, treacherous hope ; then of recognition, 
that the emotion of her face was purely that 
of purest pity, and of recognition also, that, 
had it been otherwise, had he seen in those 
fair innocent eyes any reflection of his owa 

wYioVe ^ot\3l ^o\3\^ \^«:^^ \.^^xv\^^x ^^>^^^\^'^; 
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Alice — deep -hearted for loving derotion, for 
tenderness and for compassion — adorably child- 
like in the very perfection of her womanhood. 

"Julian," Alice repeated, and before she 
had added many words to that tenderly-spoken 
first word, the tears were streaming freely and 
qaietly down her face. "I hope I have said 
nothing harsh, nothing that has needlessly 
hurt yon. It grieves me very sadly to know 
that you are unhappy. But because you are 
good, because you will try hard only to feel 
and do what is right, you won't be unhappy 
long. When you have been away a little while 
you will be able to fancy it was a dream, to for- 
get all that it is better not to remember." 

Julian coulU not suppress the grimmest 
ghost of a smile. Alice added — her tears 
blinded her to his smile — 

** I will remember, in my prayers, to ask God 
to help you to — to be good. But, Julian, what 
I most came back to say was, tell Lonel every 
thing.'» 

"Tell Lonel every thing'." Julian echoed, 
looking bewildered. 

** Lonel will be deeply pained, deeply sorry," 
Alice went on. " I would have liked to spare 
him, but I can't have a secret from him — every 
thing would feel wrong if I did. He trusts me 
never to have a secret from him. It will be 
best you should tell him. He won't be angry. 
He will know you would have helped it if you 
could. And he will help you. Lonel can help 
any one in any way." 

"God bless you, you pitiful angel! He 
shall know every thing. And, Alice," he add- 
ed, stimulated to rise above himself, "don't 
let pain and pity for me trouble your sweet 
peace. My hatred of myself would make life 
intolerable if I thought it would. I will fight 
through this trial, rise above this temptation, 
and be, please God, more of a man, a better 
roan for it. No man could be ever any thing 
but the better for loving so pure a creature." 

With wistful eyes he held out his hand. 
Alice put hers into it. He held it a moment 
to his lips, a moment against his cheek ; then 
Alice softly drew it away and fled. 

She locked herself into her room and sat 
down to think about it. To her own surprise, 
she burst into such distressful crying as she had 
never cried before. Checking herself, trying 
to find out the cause of this crying, she mur- 
mured, "Poor Julian!" and burst out afresh. 
By-and-by it was "poor Lonel" around whom 
her soft pities chiefly hovered, thinking of the 
complicated sorrow he would have in Julian's 
sorrow. It did not occur to Alice that in what 
had happened there was any cause for personal 
pity — diat any of the pain of which her heart 
was full was for herself. 






CHAPTER VIL 

GENEBOU8 BIYALS. 

" And in that Jonmey we will bear us so 
That each man staring on the rivaled twain. 
Shall rab the contradiction of his eyes. 
And strain and matter, * Which is Galahad f ' *' 

Julian, unconscious of time, remained where 
Alice had left him. He threw his arms across 
the table, buried his head upon them, and so 
continued. He was young enough, inexpe- 
rienced enough, to yield himself up, fully and 
frankly, to his misery. 

Thus Olivia found him. Such an attitude, 
and the fact, known to her watchful anxiety, 
that Alice had fled from the library and locked 
herself into her own room, were enough to as- 
sure Olivia that the crisis she had been foresee- 
ing had come. 

" My poor boy !" said a voice from behind Ju- 
lian, the first intimation that he was not alone. 
Soft and cool hands were pressed against his 
temples. 

This unexpected sympathy was too much for 
Julian's young manhood. Olivia, standing by 
him through the momentary outburst of tumult- 
uous emotion, for the first time in her life could 
have found in her heart to lay heavy blame on 
her brother. 

" You have been too hardly tried," she said, 
softly. " It was not wise, nor kind, nor just, 
nor right." Then she whispered, with a heart- 
pause of dread, "And Alice?" 

Julian lifted up his head and looked into her 
face. 

" How can you ask ? Alice is Alice !" 

" Which means — " 

"How can you need to ask what it means?*' 
Julian's tone was impatient. "It means that 
she is unwaveringly true and loyal." 

"Thank God!" said Olivia, fervently; then 
she added, " Forgive me if my gratitude seems 
heedless of vour suffering, poor boy ! Alice is 
his all." 

" Believe me, Miss Dacre, I would not have 
it different." 

" I do believe you." After a pause she went 
on to say, " You are so young, and you are so 
richly gifted, all the possibilities of life are open 
to you. You will conquer yourself, for yon arc 
brave, and you will win for yourself some noble 
kind of happiness, which will have in it no hart- 
ing, hannting thought of being gained at the 
cost of your friend." 

"There!" cried Julian, dashing his hand 
across his hot eyes, and springing to his feet. 
"Don't despise me. Miss Dacre," and he kiss- 
ed her hand. " Where is your brother ?" was 
then his abrupt question. 

" Must he know?" asked Olivia, reluctantly. 

"Alice says so," was Julian's all-sufiScient to 
himself answer. 

At this moment Colonel Dacre came into the 
room. 

"T\ieTnoTTv\wiftN<joxVLWwV' V««c^«^^<^»v 
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'* Julian has something to say to yon." 
Olivia spoke dryly, and left them together. 
Julian's pain was bitter in her month, as that 
of a young son in a mother's. 

Then Colonel Daere felt as if sentence for 
life or death was about to be pronounced on 
him. He sat dpwn, turning his back to the 
light, rubbing his hand across his brow ^nd 
eyes, still further to hide any change of his 
countenance. 

"I have only," said Julian, "to set myself 
at your feet, and to set your foot on my neck, 
telling you that, in spite of the love between us, 
and in spite of the gratitude I owe you, I have 
dared to love your Alice." 

"Ah ! how could you help it ?" 

"That is not all, nor the worst." 

"What more?" 

"I have let her know my love." 

"And she?" Sharp, short, severe sounded 
that question. 

" Can you know so little of her as to ask ?" 

"You mean she does not return your love?" 
Again Colonel Dacre's hand was passed over 
his face, held this time over his mouth. 

"I begin to think it is I who am the more 
worthy of her!" burst out Julian, passionately. 

"My boy, I will not deny that. Are you 
sure she does not love you ?" 

* * Love me .'" Julian laughed a short, joyless 
laugh, and spoke those words with self- scorn- 
ing emphasis. 

"Are you sure — quite sure?" the older man 
insisted ; on which Julian cried, 

"Dacre, are you mad — or trying to make 
me so ?" 

" It seems unlikely she should not love you 
whom we all love." Colonel Dacre spoke in a 
muffled-sounding voice, still screening hft face 
with his hand. 

"God knows that I believe myself to speak 
the truth when I say that I had no thought, no 
hope even, that she could love me," said Ju- 
lian. 

There was silence; broken, by-and-by, by 
Colonel Dacre saying, 

"If this is so — if Alice does not love you, it 
is not you, Julian, who must ask my pardon, 
but I who must ask yours." 

"How so ? If you too absolutely trusted to 
my honor, I can hardly, except in a moment's 
madness, reproach you for that." 

"I thought you must love Alice, but I thought 
also that Alice must love you. I was prepared 
— I believe I was prepared — " 

" But she does not, will not, can not, shall 
not, must not love me!" broke in Julian. 
"That is what you meant, then!" • You no- 
ble, foolish, generous, stupid, blundering fellow ! 
You have been dreaming a nice little drama 
of self-sacrifice — of giving your blessing to the 
young people, and leaving yourself nothing. I 
understand it now. But you're wrong — all 
wrong, splendidl/y glorioasly wrong. " Sub- 
siding from excitement to dignified gravity, \ie 
added, "And J tell you, God knowing that I 



believe it, that, if Alice had fallen off from lov- 
ing you to love me, she would, in so doing, have 
cured me of my love for her." 

Both Colonel Dacre's hands were now slowly 
rubbing themselves over his face. 

Julian, sometimes walking to and fro, some- 
times pausing before the table strewn with his 
papers, was too deeply immersed in thought or 
feeling to wonder at the colonel's long silence. 
He looked at the fair lines of Alice's writing, 
at the pen she had used, at a late white rose . 
which had dropped from her brooch, which liad 
touched the warm whiteness of her throatl 
Would there be any treason to his friend in 
possessing himself of that, and hiding it in his 
bosom ? 

He started and changed color, when, just as 
he had taken the flower caressingly between 
his fingers, the silence was abruptly broken by 
a question that sounded harsh. 

" What are your plans ?" 

"Plans?" he echoed. 

" My thoughts have hurried too far ahead, I 
see. Of course, as yet, you have formed none." 

" While Mrs. JBurmander lives I shall go 
where she goes." 

" Her life is probably, at longest, a matter of 
months. • And after ?" 

" Before I came here I had some thought of 
going to Africa." 

"Why Africa?" 

" Because my friend Home is going there." 

"For what?" • 

" To buy land, settle on it, civilize the na- 
tives, found a colony." 

"A quite ridiculously inappropriate destiny 
for you, Julian." 

" Do you think so ?" 

" I do, indeed. At least, promise me that 
you will not tako any such step haistily — not 
without forewarning mo amply. . You are 
strangely dear to me, Julian — strangely dear — 
as dear as a son. I — if any thing should hap- 
pen to me — " 

** What do you mean, Dacre ?" Julian ask- 
ed, sharply. "You are all right? There* js 
nothing the matter with you ?" 

**No. And yet — in short, some strong in- 
stinct urges me to exact a promise from you 
that you wjU not go to Africa. In fact, the 
idea is ridiculous. You, an elegant, highly- 
civilized, highly-cultured young hero, what is 
Africa to you, or w^at could you be to Afiica ?" 

" You are a little cruel to laugh at nie." • 

"I, my boy— laugh at you I Not I. Sup- 
pose I tell you frankly what is in my mind — 
that you should try if you can win Alice, when 
Alice knows I wish her to be won." 

"If so won, when won she would not be 
worth the wearing. She would not be Alice ! 
It is no use, you generous, proud fellow I This 
time self-sacrifice is not possible for you. Make 
haste to be ha^^^ wxd \.\!k«^— " 

" A.xv^ tV^T^^ -Vc.^ ^«^^ ^^"^ ^^ ^^ 
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to love Alice as an honorable man may lore the 
wife t>f his friend.'' 

Whj jast now, to-day, Colonel Dacre should 
speak to Julian on the subject he next touched, 
he would have been puzzled to tell. 
. "I have often reproached myself," he be- 
gan, '* for having kept one chapter of my life 
secret from you, Julian — the short chapter of 
iny married life. You didn't know I had been 
married ?" 

" You I you are jesting. " 

'*It is too sad a story to be approached by 
a jest, even after the lapse of years — almost as 
many, probably quite as many, as those of your 
life. My married life lasted barely six months. " 

" She died ?" 

*'She drowned herself; in the madness of 
jealous misery — not that I loved any one else, 
but that I did not love her." 

"You did not love her?" 

**Not when I manied her. I married her 
from pity, as the only way of helping and sav- 
ing her." 

"That was like vou." 

« 

" No doubt it was," was assented sadly, "for 
it was not wise. She loved me passionately. 
Sl)e was a passionate child, in whom, during 
the few months we were together, I found the 
promise of a noble-minded woman. But the 
sudden strain upon her of learning, in my ab- 
sence, that I had married her in pity, without 
love, was too great. She drowned herself." 

"What a tragedy!" 
. "I suppose there, are many snch in life, as 
unsuspected." 

"Does Alice know of this?" 

" Only Olivia, who was the innocent cause 
of the end." After a pause, he added, "She 
was very beautiful, very loving, and very young. 
I, too, was young then, but she was seven or 
eight years younger." 

No more was said between them on that 
inbject. A few minutes after, they left the li- 
braiy together by the window. Alice saw them 
in the grounds. 

"He is not angry with poor Julian. How 
good he is! How good he is!" she thought, 
and then she cried afresh. 

Before they parted Colonel Dacre said, 

"Forgive my troublesome, perhaps painful 
persistence ; but are you sure, Julian, quite 
sure, that you saw no sign, not that Alice loves 
you, but that she would be ready, at my bidding, 
to learn to love you ?" 

" I am sure, quite sure. I'm sure, too, I'm 
right in saying that, could she be so light as to 
forget all the gratitude, teverence, duty, and 
love which bind her to yon, I should lose all 
that is noblest and best in love if I still loved 
her. No more on this string, Dacre, for my 
sake, your own, and hers. We are all wrong- 
ed when you touch it." 

"Yon once said, Julian, that something in 
Alice always seemed to yoa more in harmony 
inVA tie before sunrise balf'bonr of a sammei 
°^" ^iih any other time or season. 



Perhaps her sun has not risen, and she does 
not yet know what love is." 

" Yon can*t think so. You are not yourself 
to-day." 

"Perhaps not. But ever since I engaged 
myself to Alice, I have had at times a strong, 
strange sense of the wrong to her, and the nn- 
natnralness of a union between her youth and 
my middle age. Since I have seen you two 
together, this has increased." He was speak- 
ing with a dreariness of tone very unusual in 
one of his equal temper. " God knows I love 
her ; you all say — ^you, she herself, Olivia — ^that 
she loves me! And yet I don't know what 
presentiment sticks to me that — " 

" You are superstitious I I shouldn't have 
thought it." 

"Nor I." 






CHAPTER VIII. 

WHAT ALICE SAID. 

** Shall not the people 
Say liberally hereafter— * There's the lady 
That lost her father, friend, herself, her fiiith too, 
To fawn upon a stranger.* *' 

At dinner-time Julian was not there. Col- 
onel Dacre covertly watched Alice. If he found 
any difference in her, it was that her eyes, 
when she looked at him, and her manner, when 
she spoke to him, were a little more noticeably 
tender, because she knew ho had suffered for 
and through his friend. 

" Are yon coming out, Alice ?" he asked 
her after dinner. They had dined earlier, to 
suit some arrangement of Grace's. " The even- 
ing is soft and warm ; we shall not have many 
such i^enings." 

" I am coming, if yon are going," she an- 
swered, almost gayly, and ran to fetch a light 
shawl. 

To Colonel Dacre's surprise, they had not 
been many minutes together before Alice be- 
gan the subject he had been wishing but fear- 
ing to approach. She slipped her hand ca- 
ressingly within his arm, and said, 

" You kind Lonel ! From my window I saw 
you with poor Julian, and I saw that you were 
not very angry with him." 

" I was, as I had good cause to be, far more 
angry with Walter Dacre, Alice." 

" No one ever, not even you, has any right 
to be angry with him. He never deserves an- 
ger. If sometimes he makes a mistake, it is 
because he is more generous, more humble, 
more noble than any one else in all this world." 

Colonel Dacre, looking down on Alice, saw 
a flush on her fair face, and a bright, keen 
earnestness in her eyes. 

"It is well for you to think as you say," he 
answered ; " but I know the man better. In 
this instance he has been selfish and inconsid- 
erate. He Yiaa «iL^o%«d oike^ if not two people, 
deservedVf de«x to \i\m,\A xYv^ ODA.'^<e«% ^1 %^V 
fetiinfr to wj^^* >xi'*wi5 n ««ida;' 
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" I will not haTC you say so. 
'* I must think it all tho more, then, sover- 
eign lady." 

So far they had both spoken lightly enough. 
But this was not what Alice wanted. By-and- 
by she began, in quite a different tone, 

" Lonel, will you be so very good as to speak 
to me quite plainly about what it is that is in 
your mind — that has changed you lately, and 
made you seem less happy ?" 

** I will try." And then he paused, finding 
it incredibly difficult to put into words the 
thought so long familiar to his heart. **You 
must forgive me, Alice," he said, **if, in trying 
to speak as you wish, plainly, I seem to speak 
roughly. Your love for me, Alice, has always 
seemed to me, in a certain sense, too good to 
be true, to use a homely phrase. I mean — 
not that I don't think you true — not that I don*t 
think you truly love me. But, Alice, as I said 
to you once before, there is love — ^and love. It 
is only the love that is what your favorite calls 
' the love of men and women when they love 
their best,' that it could satisfy me and make 
me happy to have from my wife. How were 
you, poor child, to know whether or not it was 
this you could give me ? How was I to know ? 
Perhaps it was not till Julian came among us 
that I troubled myself much with doubtful spec- 
ulations. Then, when I saw you together, the 
naturalness that you should love each other 
made me feel more forcibly the nnnaturalness 
that I, who am old enough to be your father, 
should bind your golden youth to my gray 
years. At all events, I felt to need to know 
— for my sake, as for your own — whether, after 
knowing intimately such a man as Julian, so 
gifted and so lovable, your love was still not 
his, but mine." 

Alice was wounded; her voice showed it. 
It was something like this she had dimly sus- 
pected; but to hear it spoken, so quietly, so 
plainly, seemed to bruise and to wound her. 

''All this seems to me very strange," she 
said. *' That you should have needed to try 
and to prove my love for you I To lose my 
love for you — and to love any one better than 
you surely would be to lose it — would be to 
lose myself, or so it seems to me. And then to 
love, instead of you, any one like Julian, not 
much older than I am mvself, not so much 
wiser, or so very much better I" There was a 
])rond, aggrieved, an almost scornful expres- 
sion in Alice's face till she added, ''Poor Ju- 
lian !" 

Then her face softened, and her voice quiv- 
ered a little, for, as she said "poor Julian," that 
pale, passionate, despairing last look of his ap- 
pealed to her. 

"Lonel!" she added quickly, with one feel- 
ing and another, her heart felt so sore — for 
Julian, for Lonel, for herself— that she hardly 
knew what she said, "I can hardly bear to 
feel myself thinking that any thing you have 



done is not right, but surely vou haven't been 
right in this ?" 

"Just what I said but now. I have not, 
Alice. And it is on mo, and not on Julian, 
that the suffering should fall. Therefore, Al- 
ice, if you can find in your heart any conscious- 
ness that, if you let yourself, you could love 
Julian, don't stifle that consciousness — ^let it 
have wav." 

"Lonel, are you tired of me? are you wish- 
ing to bo rid of me ? I can't feel that you're 
speaking to tho girl whom you have taught to 
believe you would make your wife." 

"It is so difficult, Alice, for you to under- 
stand your own heart. It would be so natu- 
ral that your love should have gone out to Ju- 
lian. Julian is — " 

"Almost a stranger," interposed Alice, hur- 
riedly ; " while you — why, you know I have 
just grown up loving you ! Love of you has 
filled my mind and my heart. There is no 
room in me for loving any stranger." 

"While I believe absolutely in your truth, 
Alice, it is- strangely difficult for me to believe 
that nothing of your love should have gone oat 
toward Julian." 

The tender sadness of his tone, and some- 
thing in the simple words, penetrated Alice's 
heart with uncomprchcnded pain, bnt she an- 
swered in hot haste, 

"And if it had, he is so far worthy to be 
your friend that he would have thrown it back 
to me. And if it had, I am so far worthy to be 
your wife that I would have plucked it. back 
again. I would die, and let him die, aooner 
than be false to you, Lonel." 

What was he to think ? Only that she was 
the more deceived ? 

He only answered her by a pressure of the 
hand upon his arm. He let those fervid words 
of hers be the last words spoken on that sub- 
ject. He let their talk drift to other matters. 
He kept her out with him in the soft, calm even- 
ing, till tho flushed face had only its osnal deli- 
cate but healthful rose, and then they went in 
to Olivia. 

When Alice afterward thought over what he 
had said, she felt deeply dissatisfied ; she did 
not feel that he believed her ; and so great was 
her faith in Colonel Dacre that to feel he did 
not believe her was to make her doubt, and 
ready to disbelieve herself. 

When, sleepless, she watched the rising of 
the waning moon, caught the sweet late sum- 
mer scents, as a soft breath of the dry warm 
wind shook the jasmine and clematis aboot 
her open casement, she found hei*self sighing, 
" Poor Julian !" wondering about him, wishing 
she could see his face bright and happy onco 
more, and so remember it ; and so be helped 
by that remembrance of it to forget that differ- 
ent, more dangerous aspect of it. 

" Poor Julian !" Alice murmuredf as at last 
she f<&\\ qa\^. 
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BOOK v. — ALICE. 



CHAPTER I. 

"poor JULIAN." 

" Walt, and Love himself will bring 
The drooping flower of knowledge changed to fruit 
Of wisdom. Wait— my faith is large in Time, 
And that which shapes it to some perfect end.** 

Julian left the neighborhood without there 
having been any further meeting between him 
and Alice. Almost directly he returned to Grey- 
thorpe, a sudden change to cold weather made 
General Burmander in great haste to remove 
his wife. He had planned that they should go 
first to the south coast of England, then to the 
south of France. He was ready to fight winter 
and the world for one more month, week, day, 
or hour, in which he might keep his Marian, 
and know she did not sufier much. 

Alice had driven over to Greythorpe with 
Olivia to bid the invalid good-bye. Her hands 
had been held in Mrs. Burmander*s, her face 
had been earnestly scrutinized by Mrs. Bur- 
mander's eyes, Mrs. Burmander's parting words 
had been a prayer for God's guidance of Alice 
toward all good ; but there had been no confi- 
dential talk between them ; they had not even 
been alone. Julian was absent. . He had run 
up to town on the general*s business, and was to 
retom next day, to start with them for the South. 

As she drove, home again with Olivia, Alice 
felt strangely, unaccountably depressed. She 
longed to rest her forehead on Olivia's shoulder 
and cry, but how could she have explained her 
tears ? The parting from Mrs. Burmander was 
a pathetic pain, yet truthful Alice knew that 
this was not — she did not, even to herself, pre- 
tend to think it was — the pain which caused 
the hot ache that longed to be relieved by 
tears. Inadvertently Mrs. Burmander had said 
"poor Julian" when she spoke of him, and it 
was those words which had set going that pain 
in Alice's heart. Poor Julian ! Pity for Ju- 
lian seemed to Alice to be that pain's key-note. 
That pain kept hold of her ; as days passed, 
and .weeks, it was still there. Poor Julian ! 
His pale face, as she had last seen it, would 
too often be between Alice and her book,'hcr 
work, her music, and the pathetic autumn 
bean^ of the world. Nothing could have so 
mach helped her to forget him as to have seen 
him again, even for five minutes, and to have 
seen him bright, buoyant, active, occupied with 
' other people and other things. That would 
Asre wiped oat the painful impression which 
BMMde ber tboaghta too 'often pAinfnMj busy with 
'' TaliMo/' 
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When Alice was with Colonel Dacre, occu- 
pied for Colonel Dacre, as he let her occupy 
herself, copying letters and documents, hunting 
out passages he wanted, or pretended to want, 
extracting from newspapers, restoring order to 
the chaos that had ingulfed his afikirs, she was 
for that time quite satisfied, quite happy, not 
crossed by any thought of '^ poor Julian ;" that 
pain was numb. 

And then came all the bustle of the long-im- 
pending and long-prepared-for election. Col- 
onel Dacre's friend was triumphantly returned, 
in chief part owing to Colonel Dacre's influence 
of character, position, person, and. purse. When- 
ever it was possible. Colonel Dacre now had 
Alice with him. How proud she felt of him, 
and of herself as belonging to him, when she 
saw him among other men ! What noble dig- 
nity she found in all he did — what noble wis- 
dom in all he said — what high-bred courtesy 
and winning grace in the suave gravity of his 
manner — what sunshine of heart-goodness in 
his smile ! . To belong to him gave value, dis- 
tinction, meaning, and honor to her life. It 
could not but bring happiness also. Anyway, 
Alice could not imagine herself leading a life 
apart from Colonel Dacre — a life in which she 
was nothing to him. Whomever else she loved, 
she surely loved him first and b6st ! If she ever 
compared Julian with her Lonel, how slight, 
boy-like, unsubstantial, merely sweet and grace- 
ful, seemed young Julian. Poor Julian ! 

When the unusual bustle and excitement of 
Alice's life was succeeded by a more than usu- 
al quietness — Colonel Dacre had to go to town, 
and remained away a week — she had to resume 
her burdensome consciousness of something got 
wrong which she could not set right, of some- 
thing lost which she could not recover. The 
week. of Colonel Dacre's absence seemed to her 
not merely a weary week, but a sinfully wasted 
and unprofitable week. She failed in every 
thing she undertook, because of her preoccu- 
pation, and yet failed more than in any thing 
else in coming to any understanding of the real 
nature of that preoccupation. There could 
be no doubt in Colonel Dacre's mind of the 
warmth of his welcome when he came back. 

On one of the first evenings after he had come 
back, when they were all together in the small- 
er drawing-room. Colonel Dacre's attention \v 
arrested by a little talk about a book which 
took place between Grace and Alice. 

That room, with its soft lamp-light, and its 
bright wood ^re, Tn«ide.| mx\i \X% VD\v«\A\a.w\.%^ ^ 
cheery, p\ea8t\T\t "^\c\\xt«. M \!^ft ^«Q\x^-\^\<i, 
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dull thing, a xirtae only fit for mean and com- 
mon people." 

"An Old -World, out -of- fashion thing, in 
short," said Grace. "Now Love is lord of 
all!" 

"But why, Grace, should love, which is al- 
ways called one of the passions, be treated so. 
differently from any other passion ? Why should 
it not lit guided into the right way, recalled if 
it wander toward the wrong ? Why should it 
not be controlled by realft>n, and influenced by , 
considerations of honor, gratitude, loyalty ?" 

Grace was looking at Alice with rather a 
mocking expression. She was just about to 
say, "You know very little of what you are 
talking about," when some movement of Col- 
onel Dacre's reminded her of the possibility 
that he could hear what they were saying, so 
she remained silent. After a few moments Al- 
ice spoke again. 

"If," she said, ** this girl in the story had in 
the beginning made any effort to conquer her- 
self, to resist the passion which she is made to 
call *■ traitorous,' she could have done it. But 
she never seems to make one effort ; yet it 
isn't that she is taken by surprise, for she is al- 
ways analyzing her feelings. And then, too, 
it is so monstrous that she should be described 
as unselfish, when the fact that she destroys 
the happiness of the man who loves her so much 
beyond her worth, and to whom she is bound 
by every possible tie, never seems to trouble her 
to any extent that could interfere with her 
happiness. Surely," Alice went on, in the ex- 
citement of the subject, speaking much more 
than was at all usual with her, "if she had 
been any thing of a noble woman — and wo are 
told that she was noble — she would have gath- 
ered all her forces together, strained every 
nerve, died — sooner than not conquer herself. 
But, no ; this is what she would have done if she 
had not been base. A noble woman wonld 
simply have found it impossible to love against 
honor, duty, gratitude, loyalty, judgment, and 
conscience. Aiyhat could there be left of her 
to love with? And then the hero! A man 
who could lie in wait to make love to, and plot 
and scheme to win the love of, a woman bound 
to one he called his friend ! Oh ! Grace, it 
seems to me a bad book, about bad people !" 

" Uncle Walter, you hear that !" cried Grace, 
sure that he was. hearing. 

Colonel Dacre laid down his. paper and rose 
from his chair. He looked down upon the two 
girls, as if about to speak ; then he checked 
himself, and turned suddenly toward the fire, 
so that they couM not see the expression of 
his face. 

" Are we to have no music to-night, Alice ?" 
he asked. 

Almost before he had finished speaking Al- 
ice had risen, and was moving toward the ad- 
joining music -room. Of late Alice's devont 
alacrity iti tdl^^Xviv^ ^xv^ ^y^ ^A^sa ^^^\fiw^.N» 



which was strewn with gay-colored wools, sat 
Olivia, busy with her Christmas gifts for the 
poor. She was now again wearing that brown 
velvet gown which so entirely suited her, and 
which so thoroughly harmonized with the dim 
richness of the old-fashioned,ihome-like room. 

On one sicTe of the fire, with a reading-lamp 
on ; a small table, all tQ himself, sat Colonel 
Dacre, hidden behind his 'Times from Grace and 
Alice, who shared a similar lamp and table on 
the other side. For a wonder, there was a nov- 
el, a new novel, in the house, and Grace and 
Alice were engaged upon different volumes of it. 
It was a powerfully- written story, by a now 
writer, who, perhaps, had put into it the passion 
of personal experience, and might never write 
any thing more. It was making some sensa- 
tion, and Colonel Dacre had brought it home to 
Ileatherstone with him. 

" Well, Alice, how do you like it ?" Grace 
asked, as Alice laid down her third volume, fold- 
ed her arms, and gazed thoughtfully into the 
fire. They were sitting close, and spoke, as 
they supposed, only.for each other. **I do not 
like it at all," answered Alice, without remov- 
ing her eyes from the fire. 

" And why do you not like it at all ? 

"That is just what I was beginning to try 
and find out. I had got no farther than a res- 
olution to read no more novels." 

"Not even such good novels as this, Alice?" 

" Is this good, Grace ? It is clever and pow- 
erful ; but it doesn't seem to me good. It 
seems to me a justification of selfish wrong-do- 
ing. Faith and duty are made to seem com- 
mon, uninteresting, plodding virtues ; while to 
yield one's self up to passion, without any care 
for consequences, to one's self or to others, is 
made to be glorious and heroic !" 

"What would you have had different? I 
read the third volume first, so I know how it 
ends. Would you have had the girl marry 
Iier old love, even when she knew.that her heart 
had transferred itself to the other man? Is 
that how you understand faith and duty ? It 
is not my notion of them. If I left off" caring 
for Tom, if I cared for any one else more than 
for Tom, I would never dream of marrying 
Tom, let the world say what it might." 

**0f course not!" answered Alice. **But 
I blame the girl for letting her heart transfer 
itself. She could have hindered that in the 
beginning, but she never tried." 

*'It is so easy to talk in cold blood," replied 
Grace, '^ but to act may not be quite so easy." 

''I didn't say any thing of what would be 
easy, Grace — that has nothing to do with it. 
But she seems to have had no feeling that 
faithfulness and constancy to the man whom, 
nevertheless, she is always made to own to be 
the nobler, and the more worthy of her love, 
were worth struggling to maintain. All the 
sympathy of the reader is claimed for the peo- 
ple in the book who let themselves get over- ^ „ 

powered hjr passion, which is inconsistent with\ CoVoneY Dwst^ \.o >Mcq^ «*A^aP^'**^^^ ^^^'^M^ 

of as if it were a poor^ an exteixvt \\mxX %oTafc'C\TRfe% ^\ei».^>«wsi. vsv 
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mean that she was afraid of him ? Did it mean 
that she was afraid of herself? 

Almost always (though Alice did not know 
this, as how should she ? whether Colonel Da- 
' ere knew it or not, as, possibly, he was begin- 
ning to suspect it) Alice's treatment of Colonel 
Dacre was just what would have been beauti- 
fnl in a devoted daughter toward a father loved 
with profound veneration ; and now this loving 
veneration was touched to more special tender- 
ness and toned to pathos, as it might be in the 
heart of such a daughter when she has felt, or 
is about to feel, the commencement within her 
of a straggle for mastery between the old alle- 
giance and something new. 

Colonel Dacre followed Alice to the music- 
room, and opened the piano for her. When 
she had seated herself she turned to look at 
him, asking, "What shall I play?" He did 
not immediately answer her. He laid his hand 
lightly on her head, and looked do,wh into her 
eyes with an expression that made her heart 
glow with a noble kind of happiness, and stimu- 
lated heroic resolve. 



CHAPTER IL 
Olivia's "little wobd." 

** I have a heart, but if it conld be false 
To my best vows, ever to love again. 
These honest hands shoold tear it from my breast, 
And throw the traitor from me.** 

Thd^gs had outwardly been going on much 
as usual at Heatherstone for a good many 
weeks, when Olivia came late into Alice's room 
one evening. Alice was just ready to got to 
bed. She was sitting in the pretty blue-and- 
white room, wrapped in a pale-blue dressing- 
gown ; she had been reading in her Bible, and 
the book was still open in her hands when 
Olivia looked in. 

" If I disturb you, dear, I will come ogain 
presently." , 

"Ton don't disturb me. I had finished 
reading. Please come in." 

**I want a little word with yon, Alice — a 
word that is burning a hole in my heart till I 
speak it. Come to me here by the fire." 

Olivia seated herself. Alice took a stool at 
her feet, leaned an arm on her lap, and looked 
up into her face wondering. 

Olivia did not immediately speak, but sat 
gazing into the fire. Alice studied the fire- 
lighted face, tracing its likeness to Colonel 
Dacre, when suddenly some tricksy turn of 
leaping fire-light, or some devil's device, show- 
ed her, instead, what seemed to her an unmis- 
takable likeness to Julian. Alice turned her 
Ikce aside. This slight movement roused Oli- 
via, who asked, abruptly, 

"Alice, what is the matter with my broth- 
er/"' 

"25 there ttnj thing new the matter?" was 
'AUee's stM-tied qnoBtion. 



" It seems to me that there is. Either some 
new trouble, or some steady increase of a troo- 
ble not new." A pause. Then Olivia ques- 
tioned, " When was the last time that Walter 
said any thing to you about wishing you to be 
his wife, Alice? any thing that seemed as if 
he thought of marrying ?" 

Alice's color changed from red to pale rap- 
idly. She answered, 

" In the spring — early last spring, he spoke 
of the autumn. When autumn came, he said 
nothing. Now it is early spring again, and he 
says nothing." 

"In short, then, Alice, he has never spoken 
of it since young Julian came among us ?" 

" No, never once since then," assented Alice. 

Olivia took Alice's face between her hands, 
and looked piercingly down into the depths of 
Alice's eyes. 

" Walter says yon are thin and pale, Alice. 
Alice, if you love Julian tell me so frankly. 
Any thing will be better than suspense. Yoa 
do not lovo Julian ?" The tone was one that 
acknowledged and apologized for so monstrous 
a question. 

" 1 ou can ask that!" And stinging tears 
rushed into Alice's eves. " It is Lonel I love. 
I love him more than ever ! My heart aches 
with wondering so much about him — what he 
is feeling, what he is thinking, what he is be- 
lieving, what it is pains and grieves him, what 
I can do different to please him, to show him 
how I lovo him !'* Alice spoke with soft ra- 
pidity. "Every night," she went on — "ol- 
most every night, I cry myself to sleep, think- 
ing that Lonel looks sad and suffering. Some- 
times I feel as if I must go down on my knees 
and kiss his feet, and tell him I won't leave off 
kissing them till he lets me know what troubles 
him." 

"Do that, Alice. Make him speak." 

"But I think he has said all to me that he 
means to say. It seems to me I never now 
have the chance of speaking to him alone ; or, 
if I have the chance, then I feel afraid to use 
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it. 

"Your love has not cast out fear, then, 
Alice?" 

" It almost had once, but now — It seems 
to me that what is so natural has happened. 
And yet, though I feel it natural, it grieves me 
very deep down. Am I not right ? don't you 
see it ? I don't mean that he doesn't love me 
— oh, he loves me only too much ! — but still, 
in some ways, I disappoint him. I am too 
childish. But if he would let me be with him 
almost always, as I used to be, why then I 
should grow older and wiser much faster." 

Olivia looked steadily into the clear eyes of 
the fair young thing. 

" Tou are mistaken there, Alice. If Walter 
does not have you with him as he used to do, 
you are quite mistaken in this guess at the rea- 
son. Child, child, you are the very light of 
YiiB \\?© \ S^«^ Xo \i\m to-morrow , ^k}^<(i<^. IC^ 
\9\\en \on ftxe oiv xo\k Vui^^ vtX. "^o^x ^^tw^^x^^ 
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you are sure, quite sure of your own lieart, 
pluck up your courage, my own girl, for his 
sake and for my sake, and ask Walter to say 
when he will marry you." 

Olivia waited for no answer; but having 
kissed Alice, and very feiTently prayed God to 
bless her, went away. 

When Alice was left alone, she softly moved 
about the room for a little while ; then she was 
a long time on her knees : after that she drop- 
ped into Olivia's chair. Could she do what 
Olivia had bidden her to do? She thought 
she could — she thought she would. Her whole 
being was at high tension. She did not lounge 
back in the chair into which she had sunk. 
She sat very erect. Her hands were clasped 
tight in her lap — even her feet were arched rig- 
idly, her brows were close knit, and her mouth 
iirm set. She looked a fragile young thing, 
but it wa% easy to see that somewhere in the 
slight, soft, girlish frame an heroic spirit had its 
home. A spirit indomitable and resolute — 
**to strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield." 

** To-morrow," she presently said, aloud — 
** I will speak to him to-morrow." 

She sat on, thinking, thinking, thinking al- 
ways of her Lonel ; his nobleness, his tender- 
ness, his every virtue. If to-night her thought 
at all touched Julian, it was only to pity *'poor 
Julian " with a pity that but for its soft sweet- 
ness had not been free from scorn. 

" To-morrow — I will speak to him to-mor- 
row," Alice, by-and-by, said again, when her to- 
morrow was already to-day. 

She laid herself down on her bed, softly 
smiling, softly blushing, eager for to-morrow, 
when she hoped to biing a happy light back 
into those intense eyes of Colonel Dacre*s, a 
satisfied content to that grave mouth. Hoping 
this for him, for herself she hoped rest ; the 
rest of being taken into his loving arms — the 
rest of feeling that he was at rest — the rest of 
consciousness that things were right, as he was 
happy. 

"It is very long since I have had that rest," 
she said. ** Perhaps that is why I am so tired 
now — always so tired." It was almost while 
saying this that she fell asleep. 

What had of late so tried Alice was, per- 
haps, chiefly the strict watch she had kept upon 
herself. The pain of her " pity " for " poor Ju- 
lian " did not wear out. She honestly believed 
that she thus "pitied" him, not so much be- 
cause he loved where ho was not loved, as be- 
cause he had been so unfortunate as to wrong 
his friend, to pain his friend. Nevertheless, 
she would have been better pleased with her- 
self had she been able to banish Julian from 
her thoughts more completely. That she 
should love Julian, while to love him meant to 
be false to her Lonel, whom she could not doubt 
she loved, was simply impossible. That she 
should love Julian, while every loving thought 
of him waa a, wrong to her Lonel, was a mon- 
stroas thing, of which Alice did not stuipecthcr 



I self to be capable ! A good young wife who, 
by some disastrous combination of events, had 
been surprised into too warm a fiiendship, too 
eager an interest, in the friend of her older 
husband, could not have been more strenuous in 
her efforts at all self-conquest, more severe in 
self-judgment, than Alice was; and yet it was 
time beyond all doubt that, if she loved Julian, 
she had no suspicion that this was so. 

In times to encourage by requiring heroic 
action, Alice might have shown herself a hero- 
ine ; but in these days those among us who are 
heroic must be so, for the most part, to their 
own consciences only, without any show of he- 
roic deeds. 

Alice, surely, was right when she argued 
with Grace that much more than we are in- 
clined to admit could we rule and curb our 
hearts and inclinations in this matter of Love, 
as in all other matters. 

And yet, perhaps, it were safer to say that 
idleness, weakness, vanity, selfishness, self-in- 
dulgence, mora] flabbiness, absence of all- spir- 
itual Bone and muscle, want, most of all, of any 
real religiousness, generally have more to an- 
swer for than Love, in all morbid manifesta- 
tions of passion. 

"Love, lord of all," has too many follies 
and crimes committed in his profaned name — 
his proftined name taken in vain — when some 
baser name should be used. 



CHAPTER III. 



TO-MORROW. 



"And mast the lady be the wooer, sir? • 
Suing to you as yon should sue to her? 
Stooping to take your \o^ up in her hand, 
That, seeing it there holdeu, you may stand 
Conscious of worth f Making herself the glass 
Tore which the shadows of your virtues pass.** 

Colonel Dacre was out great part of next 
day. Alice wearied herself in watching for 
him, in going to and fro, and up and down, 
trying to meet him. Vainly, till evening; 
then at dusk she found him alone in the libra- 
ry. He was seated by the fire in an easy- 
chair, doing nothing ; his back was to the door 
by which she came into the room. It had 
been a raw, cheerless, early March day, blow- 
ing, snowing, and sleeting. The pleasant fire- 
light was a good exchange for the sulky, sappy 
daylight. At the sound of the opening door, 
Colonel Dacre, without looking round, said, 

" I did not ring. Yon need not bring lights 
here." 

The door closed, and he believed himself to 
be alone, till two arms laid lightly round his 
neck, a soft cheek just touching his cheek, and 
that faint perfume of violets which hung about 
every thing of Alice's, at once convinced him 
, of her "^Tft^cw^^^ «cA \i^'w^.^^x<A\xv«vO^'5sS2s»!^ 
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a freak of fancy. Alice was the first to speak. 
If she had meant to begin with the question 
Olivia had bade her ask, her courage for the 
moment failed her. 

" Why do you sit here alone, Lonel ?" was 
all she said. 

" So it is you, your own self, little one ! and 
not only your phantom !" He put his arm 
round her and drew her to his side. 

''I have been watching for you all day, 
Lonel." 

"You wanted me? For what? Why?" 

*' I wanted you because — because I wanted 
you I Because you are my Lonel, and I am 
your Alice." 

" Grod bless you, my darling !" 

The tone in which this was said seemed to 
Alice infinitely sad. Alice slipped down on 
the rug at his feet. She leaned her arms on 
his knee, rested her chin on them, and gazed 
up into his face; and presently the fire-light 
played her the same trick that it had done the 
night before, showing her this time what star- 
tled her, as being, in spite of difference erf age, 
more sameness than likeness to Julian, in the 
face at which she was looking. She felt in- 
clined to shrink away. But she did not. She 
laid her cheek down upon her arms, and turned 
her eyes to fix them on the fire. 

*' I never noticed it while he was here," she 
thought; '*that seems so strange." 

Colonel Dacre put his hand tenderly upon 
the fair head, and felt a glow of warmth and 
pleasure, long a stranger there, gather about 
his heart. Nevertheless he said, almost di- 
rectly, 

"Had you not better get up, dear child? 
Shall we go together to the drawing-room, 
or — had*you something to say to me here, 
Alice ?" ^ 

"Yes, Lonel, I have something to say to you 
here. I want you all to myself a little while. 
I want the rest of leaning here, with your dear 
hand on my head. It does mo good, and I am 
so tired." 

"Are you not well, Alice?" was asked in 
qjaick alarm. 

" Quite well, only tired. I want rest, and 
there is no rest for me except when I am close 
to you. I am tired with being always, for so 
long, so far ofi^ Why, Lonel, why liavc you 
kept me so far off?" 

"Are you crying, Alice ?" He lifted up her 
face with very gentle hands and looked into it. 
It was wet with tears. 

"Oh, that is nothing! But this constant 
aching of my heart — that is something — that is 
what tires me so." 

** That must be cured, Alice." 

** I want it cured. And only you can cure 
it, Lonel." 

"I need hardly say that what I can do, I 
wiU." 

''Then yon must be different, Lonel, and 

aoi make me feel, as I always feel now, as if I 

^d grieved and pained and displeased you. 



You used to be often grave, but you used oft- 
en, too, to look so dearly, so blessedly happy. 
But now you have hardly ever any other look 
than the one which makes my heart ache." 

"These are your fancies, my child, or a 
reflection of your own changed mood. For, 
Alice, you have changed. The flower that 
bloomed out so brightly last summer seems to 
have shut up its petals again." 

" You have left me without any sunshine." 

" I hope to see brighter sunshine than you 
have ever known shine into your life before 
many months are gone." 

Alice pondered for half a minute, for half a 
minute struggled with herself. Then, taking 
one of his hands in both hers, looking up into 
his faco, unconsciously leaning all her soft, sweet 
weight against him, she asked. 

" Do you mean, Lonel, that you will then 
let me be your wife, as you promised me I 
should some day be ?" * 

There was nothing childish in the simple 
directness with which Alice put this question. 
Her manner was nobly grave. She was self- 
justified and fearless, in her own consciousness 
of unselfish purpose. 

Colonel Dacre recognized what this meant ; 
saw far deeper down than Alice could. He ex- 
perienced a curious shock of acute pain, as if he 
were learning for the first time what he thought 
he had long known. That Alice — whether 
or not she had any love for Juliana-loved 
him. Colonel Dacre, fondly, devotedly, with a 
love that had no touch in it of the love a girl 
gives her lover, a wife her husband I It seem- 
ed to poor Alice that his face and his voice 
were more than grave — stern — as he answered 
her, 

" No, Alice, it is indeed not that I mean !" 

" Then, Lonel, why is it not that you mean? 
Why, Lonel, why may I not hope for that?" 
Alice's voice was sharpened by suffering — his 
pain, perhaps, rather than her own. Whether 
his or her own, anyway there was pain and suf- 
fering. 

"Because, Alice, you are young, and I am 
old ! Because, Alice, there has gradually grown 
upon me a settled conviction that I should do 
you cruel wrong if I accepted the sacrifice of 
all your sweet spring of youth to my sapless 
autumn. The words are spoken now, Alice! 
That is well ; there need be no more misunder- 
standing, or half understanding, one or the oth- 
er, between us. There need be no less love 
between us, child, but we may both know what 
love it is. You may relax the strain and stress 
you have put upon yourself, trying t|p love 
me as it is not natural a girl so young should 
love so old a man. You have behaved noblv, 
Alice, bravely, and I am proud of you, m v good 
child." 

"Lonel, you have spoken, but I, too, have 
to speak. It is not so much more tlian a year 
ago that yon promised me to make me your 
Wife fiooik. . 1 aift \io\. i^«it \\taa -j^^n^r, I 
[ love \ou T\o \asa, \>\iV. tsvw^. \ \«*^ xtfix T^i^<&:ii^ 
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you from yoar promise, and I don't think I 
hare done any thing that should forfeit my 
right to its faliillment." 

Olivia's words of the night before — "Child, 
child, you are the very light of his life!" — ap- 
pealed to Alice, and, throngh every thing Col- 
onel Dacre said, she seemed to hear some con- 
firmation of their truth. He did not immedi- 
ately speak. Alice went on : 

" Lonel, can you tell me that it seems to you 
now less for your happiness that I should be 
your wife than it did that time ago ?" 

"It does, Alice." 

She looked startled for an instant, then she 
said, 

*'Ah! you mean because you think it less 
for mine. But supposing you knew certainly 
that I should be very happy — as indeed, I have 
no doubt I shall be — what then ?" 

"What then? Why—" His heart gave f^ 
great bound; the hot blood mounted to his 
temples and clouded his eyes. His sentence 
got no further. Alice said, very softly, very 
distinctly, 

"Lonel, there is no reason, there will be no 
reason, there can be no reason, why things 
should change from what they were when we 
both seemed happy, except for the change that 
what we looked forward to then should come 
true." Between tears and laughter she went 
on — "What a shocking thing you are making 
me do, Lonel — ask you how soon you will 
marry me!" 

*' Beware, Alice, beware, in your unbounded 
generosity,. your innocence, your heroism, you 
are setting yourself a task too hard for you, or 
for any woman ! " 

"What task, Lonel? If you mean the task 
of loving you, that is a task I came to so early, 
and have been at so long, that it is no harder 
than breathing, and it is as sweet as breathing 
sunshine and fresh air." 

She said this with a little tone of tender 
dignity, and, getting up, moved a little way 
from him, and stood looking into the iire. Had 
she prevailed ? If not, what more could she 
say ? How could she plead any further ? He 
rose from his chair and stood opposite to her, 
looking at her — the soft, fair, girlish creature, 
with so resolute a face. Presently he took 
both her hands in his, and said, in a voice of 
profound emotion, 

"Alice, however this may end, and I can 
say no decisive word to-night, I dare not trust 
myself — too much is at stake! but, however 
this may end, remember that I hold you to have 
gone beyond duty, if there is a point to which 
the noblest of us can stretch that is beyond 
duty. I mean that — After all, it is impossi- 
ble for me to say what I mean. I can only re- 
peat that I am proud of you. I can only pray 
God's choicest, rarest, and sweetest blessings 
on this dear head!" He pressed her head 
against his breast a moment; then he made 



yourself rest. Whatever happens, however it 
all ends, you have done your duty, and more. 
Happy he or she of whom that can be said!" 

Was he resigning her, or claiming her ? She 
put her face up for his kiss. He gave it, then 
drew her hand through his arm, and asked that 
she would give him some music. They went 
so together to the drawing-room, where Olivia 
sat. Both faces showed signs of late emotion, 
both looked nobly happy. Olivia's dark eyes 
flashed her pleasure. Did she interpret or mis- 
interpret what Colonel Dacre's bright elasticity 
of that evening and Alice's shining, serene con- 
tent indicated ? 

Mr. Blatchford dined at Hcatherstone that 
day. Between him and Grace there was wran- 
gling as usual, but Miss Dacre fancied that, on 
Tom's side, the wrangling had a sterner, more 
serious tone in it. When he bade Olivia good- 
night, he said, 

" Youll hear of some desperate deed soon. 
Miss Dacre ! When you do, don't blame me 
or say you were unwarned." 

But for a twinkle of fun in Tom's eyes and 
at the corners of his mouth, Olivia might have 
been alarmed. 

Grace, yawning very ostentatiously, as she 
put her work together, preparatory to going to 
bed, remarked, 

"Well, our next parting will really be our 
last, I suppose ? We are to have a last rklo 
together to-morrow afternoon. And then, if 
Tom can't have every thing settled his own 
way, which I have no idea of allowing, why, 
then, he says he is going away * for good and 
all!'" 

"Take care what you are about, Grace. 
Tom looked serious to-night. You'll never 
love any one as you love him, and — I don't 
think you'd be a happy old maid !" 



CHAPTER IV. 



JULIAN AGAIN. 



*' ' Jast as we were so happy !* so she said, 
And drooped the pretty golden-crested head, 
And felt the pressure of a fear unsaid, 
Heavy and cold at heart** 

At breakfast - time the very next morning 
Alice found something in Colonel Dacre's face, 
as he read one of his letters, which made her 
ask, laying her land on his arm as she spoke, 

" May I know what is the matter?" 

For the moment they were alone. Alice 
had come down before Grace or Olivia, and 
had just made the tea. Colonel Dacre took 
Alice's hand from his arm; he raised it to his 
lips, then held it in his own hand. In his face 
she fancied there was pity for her as well as 
grief for himself. 

" I have bad news from Fiordimare," he said. 



"Mre. Burmander^ it seeisv&^lsa&Vi^^^w^iss^^^^xsBft, 
one fresh effort, and added, "Try to be light \ vroek«. TVi^ \&\X«t \\i^\»s^w ^^x'KVi. v^^^^ ^^ 
of heart and of an easy mind now, Alice, lict \ th\a m\aX \i«^<i\i^«tw Vi^- '^'^ ^^^^^'4»x^^8»>^ 
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her sniTcrings, which, at the end, must have 
been terrible, as if he had before told us all 
about them." 

Alice did not speak. She knew that this 

. news, though sad enough, was not the bad 

news she had to hear. She had turned very 

pale, and kept her eyes fixed on Colonel Da- 

cre*s face. Colonel Dacre went on : 

''This letter is dated a fortnight since. I 
have been for some time wondering that I did 
not hear ; but the posting of it was delayed, as 
a few lines added later explain, by an accident 
which has happened to Julian. Poor, unfortu- 
nate young fellow ! It is indeed soon for him 
to be laid on the shelf again." 

"A serious accident?" Alice's pale lips 
questioned ; her hand had made a little start 
in his. 

'' That I must go and see ; that I must judge 
of for myself. He makes light of it, as you 
will find ; but these lines written, as I suppose, 
by the lady to whose house he seems to have 
been taken, are not re-assuring. I must go 
myself at once, and see exactly what is the 
truth." 

** Oh! Lonel, must you? Just as we were 
going to be so happy !" 

His grasp of her hand was tight, he slightly 
smiled. 

**rm afraid you think me very selfish for 
saying that," Alice went on. "But it does 
seem hard — I can't help feeling it hard that 
you never, never, never seem to get any peace 
and happiness." 

This was, in truth, the first aspect of the 
matter to Alice, or at least the first of which 
she was conscious. Perhaps there had been 
a preceding shock of something difi^erent, but 
now she felt more annoyed with Julian than 
anxious about him. Ho was going to be trou- 
blesome again, and to disturb his friend's re- 
pose. 

''Couldn't you send a telegram to the doc- 
tor, asking for further particulars ? It may be 
something quite unimportant, and it is such a 
long way for you to go. Do you think you 
need go at once ?" 

"I don't think about it, Alice — I know I 
must go! You wouldn't have mo leave the 
dear young fellow to the care of strangers? 
Are you so ungrateful, dear, or so forgetful — 
or so little tender ?" 

Alice only answered, straining his hand be- 
tween both hers, 

" It seems so very hard, so very sad, to lose 
you, to let you go— just now," 

Miss Dacre and Grace just then came into 
the room. The news was told to them while 
a harried breakfast was going forward ; routes, 
maps, and time-tables were studied ; afterward 
a bustle of preparation filled the morning, 
though Colonel Dacra could gain nothing by 
leaving till the afternoon. To make a great 
stir, to be doing something, seemed to be a sat- 
is^tciion to them all. 
" Alice waited on Colon^ Bacre, watched 



him, and hung about him ; her heart seemed to 
grow heavier, and her spirits more oppressed 
every hour. She seemed jealous that any oth- 
er hands should do any thing for him ; she in- 
sisted on doing for him such things as Olivia 
would ordinarily have done, and every thing 
belonging to him seemed to have acquired a 
new and dearer sacredness. Her tireless feet 
went up and down for him, and to and fro, or 
lingered beside him. When he begged her to 
spare herself and to rest, she answered, with a 
sort of bitterness in her tone, 

" There will be plenty of time, to rest after- 
ward, by-and-by, when you are gone." 

As she finished saying " when you arc gone," 
she pressed her face against him and burst into 
bitter crying. 

He said to her, among many other thingii, 
in trying to calm and soothe her, 
t "We must hope for the best, Alice. Ju- 
lian is young and healthy. There is every rea- 
son to believe that, with God's blessing, he will 
pull through, even if, as I fear, it is something 
serious that has befallen him." 

When he said that, Alice stayed her crying. 
She lifted up her face and looked strangely 
upon him. 

"Julian, no doubt, will do well enough!" 
she said. "But you, Lonel, you — when will 
you come hack again ? I feel as if — as if — ^as 
if you would never come back again !" And 
on that she burst once more into that bitter cry- 
ing which had been for a moment arrested. 

The next word he said was a word that call- 
ed upon her powers of self-restraint : 

"Alice, my darling, this makes things doubly 
hard for me — and thev are hard enough al- 
ready!" 

After that Alice cried no more till he was 
gone, nor did she say any more sorrowful say- 
ings till he was gone, but there was a new and 
a heart-rending pathos in their parting ; and 
when he was gone, Olivia was alarmed by the 
violence of the girl's crying and sobbing, as she 
threw herself into Olivia's arms — alarmed with 
more than one kind of alarm. How much paj^ 
had Julian in this sorrow ? she could not Hlfelp 
asking herself. ^f 

When Alice was calmer, she said te^ 0^ {x^ 

"What is it— and why? I never ft" PeUlike 
this before. My heart is as if it woulaV)!j^ni]' 
with the thought that something is goiiv^gto 
happen to Lonel — that he is gone forever !f~J." 

" Good heavens ! Alice, child I TakeV^ ciM 
what you say !" t^ / 

" Forgive me for saying it ! I couldn't Ir* {^ 
saying it. It seemed as if it would be said^'^® _,• 

" You are overtired, Alice, and not well J~** « 

"We have seen him start on journeyr-» ikft- 
fore," Alice continued, "longer and more P^^ ^ 
gerous journeys, and I never felt any tl ^ 
like this. I seem to know that I shall if^^ g^ 
be Lonel's wife. I have never been ab 
imagine myself his wife ; his child, his serv 
any ih\n|^ to \um tVia^ 'wrtA not to be equal 
1 him, hut not that— not \»v^Vl%V^ 
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- "Alice, jou are morbidly fanciful. Let cs 
hare oar cup of tea and a walk before it gets 
dark. Unless you will lie down — wi^l you, 
dear ? Could you sleep, do you think ?'' 

'* Oh no, I should like to get outdoors. I'd 
for rather walk." 

'' I should think Grace would be home soon," 
Miss Dacre said, as she poured out tea. 

**They did not start till much later than 
they had intended. Tom kept her waiting till 
so late. She was almost not going at all, but 
Tom got so angry when she said she wouldnH 
go, that Grace was quite frightened." 

''She did not go when she bade Walter 
good-bye, then ?" 

*' Oh no, not for a long hour after." 

Olivia and Alice, each making a dreary pre- 
tense of cheerfulness for the sake of the other, 
took their walk drearily through the dreary af- 
ternoon. 

When they returned to the house, a drizzling 
rain was beginning to fall, and Grace was not 
ret home. 

One hour passed, and two ; it was then blow- 
ing hard, and raining in torrents. They be- 
gan to be a little anxious about Grace. Not 
very anxious, however, since she was with Tom, 
whose property she was — who would be sure 
to take care of her. They settled it that prob- 
ably Tom, when the weather became so bad, 
had taken her to the house of his old aunt at 
Monkstowe. Still they kept expecting to see 
Tom himself or to get some message from him. 
It would not be like Tom to leave them in un- 
necessary anxiety. 

. The evening wore on. No Tom appeared, 
and they received no message. Alice was rest- 
less. She wandered often into Grace's room 
to see that the fire burned bright, and that ev- 
ery thing was ready for her when she should 
come home. A good many fires might bum 
out and be relighted between now and then I 

Every thing Alice did this evening felt to 
her as if it were done in a drean. The things 
about her did not seem real things, they were 
shadows or memories. The liality of things 
seemed gone out of her life with Colonel Dacre 
— to Julian? 

Poor Julian ! 

Olivia dispatched a groom to old Mrs. 
Blatchford's at Monkstowe, to assure herself 
that Grace was safely there; but, before the 
groom returned, a note addressed to Colonel 
Dacre was put into Olivia's hand ; which note 
made her aware that the man would bring back 
no such assurance ! 



\ 



CHAPTER Y. 

A LONG WAT HOME. 

" Lady, you forced me on this harmless Arand ! 
By your proud humors and tyrannic Arowns, 
Drove me to plot your overthrow. A man, 
I could not arm me with my manly arms 
Against a woman. Warring against yon, 
I borrowed your own weapons." 

About the time when Olivia and Alice were 
first beginning to expect Grace back, Grace had 
said, 

'* Surely, Tom, this will be a very long way 
home." 

'^Bather long, but safe to bring us home at 
last — at least, so I hope and believe." 

Grace glanced at Tom, and decided he mast 
be thinking of something else. His face look- 
ed grim, and his voice hadn't seemed like Tom'^ 
voice, which usually rang clear and hearty. 
He had answered her, too, without looking at 
her ; and yet, at the comer of his mouth, she 
fancied she detected a peculiar expression- 
one which had often warned her that Tom was 
meditating some wild prank. But presently, 
when he turned and spoke, his face was solemn 
enough. 

" I'm afraid we're in for bad weather, Grace. 
I've got your water-proof here. You'd better 
put it on now." 

" How did you come by it ?" 

'^I asked for it; I meant that our last ride 
together should be a long one, and I didn't like 
the look of the sky." 

*' Thank you, Tom," said Grace, quite meek- 
ly, as he helped her to put on the jacket. 

A quarter of an hour after that there wo^ no 
seeing Tom's face, or much of the road; the 
thickness of the atmosphere brought night on 
quickly ; and then the wind rose and blew gusts 
of rain right in their faces. This was more than 
Mr. Blatchford had calculated upon ; he broke 
into imprecations, hearty rather than polite. 

"Never mind the weather, Tom; I don't 
mind the rain. It never does me any barm 
to get wet. But it is so dark ! I do wish we 
were near home. You are sure you hare not 
lost the way ?" 

" Quite sure. It's very good of you, Oracle, 
to say you don't mind the weather, but I mind 
it for yon. However, all's well that ends well^ 
as this ride of ours will, no doubt. It's no use 
to cry over broken eggs or spilled milk. The 
only thing to be done is to push on." 

"Though I don't mind the weather, Tom, I 
do mind the bad language you use about it." 

Tom's momentary pangs of tender penitence 
for a crime as yet only known to himself ceased. 
There was a good long silence, broken present- 
ly by Grace, who said, 

"Tom, I'm sure we must have taken the 
wrong turning. I'm sure we're not getting 
any nearer Heatherstone." 

"I know the country iw^ ^^Vk. ^'ck. >&sss^^ \» 
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" Then it was very foolish of yon, and very 
wrong of you to choose so long a way when we 
started so late. I can*t imagine what yon can 
have been thinking about." Grace spoke very 
crossly. 

"No," muttered Tom, not xery distinctly, 
'* I don't suppose you can. And I'm thankful 
you can't. Anyway, I didn't think of it rain- 
ing and blowing in this confoundedly unpleas- 
ant manner." 

Again silence. Then Tom asked, 

**Are you very tired, Grace?" 

" Yes, I am very tired indeed," Grace replied, 
with a sort of savagoness. 

"And very cold?" 

"Yes, very cold indeed. My hands are so 
numbed that I can hardly hold the reins. It 
is a fortunate thing that my poor Winnie seems 
not to have the slightest disposition to run 
away." 

" Put these on," urged Tom, taking off some 
warm woolen mittens which Grace had made 
for him, and a warm muffler, which, having 
been worn inside his coat, was quite dry. 

" Indeed I will not. I am not quite selfish 
enough to do that, Tom." 

" It wouldn't be selfish — quite the contrary. 
If you won't use them, I'll just pitch them into 
a pond by the road-side. Come, there's a good 
girl ! I've got Winnie's head all safe. Don't 
. hurry. Put them on comfortably. The muf- 
fler's not a bit wet ; it was inside my coat." 

Grace had to yield. She put on the mittens, 
' and Tom managed to tie the ends of the muf- 
fler behind her waist, to hold her horse, and to 
give her a very hearty kiss, almost at the same 
time. 

" Now, then, the road is good here. Let us 
ride fast to warm ourselves," he urged. 

" If I can get Winnie along ; but she is very 
stupid, and keeps stumbling. I never knew 
her so sluggish, when her head was turned to- 
ward home, before." 

" Curious," commented Tom, in a suppress- 
ed voice that did not sound like Tom's voice. 
A few moments afterward he burst into long, 
hearty peals of laughter. 

"What a fool I am I A brute, too, you think, 
Grace I" 

" I certainly can't quite imagine what there 
is to amuse you in our present plight. There ! 
she was all but on her knees. I'm not sure she 
didn't touch them." 

" Confound her ! Give her a good cut every 
minute or so, and keep her awake," was Tom's 
advice, after he had dismounted and had ex- 
amined the mare's feet, to make sure she hadn't 
picked up a stone. 

"But, Tom, I'm so tired ; it is almost more 
than I can do to sit up, and I've such a pain in 
my side, Tom. How far are we from Heather- 
stone now ?" 

" Keep up your courage, Gracie. It won't 
be long before yon are able to rest now." 
Tom began to feel seriously uneasy. He 
Asd not calculated apon such a rough night, 



upon Grace's getting so soon tired, nor, last and 
worst, on Winnie's going lame, as he was well 
aware she had done. He thought of changing 
saddles, but he did not know that his hone 
would carry a lady, and the dismounting and 
remounting Grace would be formidable in such 
wind and wet. They had been out three hours, 
and all that time had been riding away from 
Heatherstone. They could not, therefore, be 
less than twenty miles from it, even, although 
they had ridden slowly, in deep converse, the 
first part of the way. Tom judged that they 
must still be three or four miles from Easter- 
wick, which was their destination. 

Tom produced a silver pocket-flask. 

" Take just a sip from this, dear, to help you 
along. Wipe the mouth first with your hand- 
kerchief." 

"Why ? who used it last ?" 

"I did." 

" If it is only you, I don't mind. I don't care 
to wipe it." 

"Oh! Grace," said Tom, penitently, "if 
only you'd always been as good as that to jne 
I'd not have done what I have done." 

"And what have you done?" she asked, 
quickly alarmed, because of her indefinite feel- 
ing of something odd and unusual about Tom 
this evening. 

"Many things that have vexed you, dear, 
besides bringing you this dreary long ride." 

Winnie now went so lame that Mr. Blatch- 
ford dismounted to lead her ; he trudged along 
ruefully between the two horses, and wished 
the adventure fairly over, and he and Grace 
out at the other side of it, with all his heart. 

" What lights are those, Tom ?" Grace by- 
and-by asked. 

"Lights! those! oh! that must be Easter- 
wick." Tom tried to speak Qarelessly. 

"What are you talking about ? Easterwick ! 
why, Easterwick is about five-and-twenty miles 
from Heatherstone." 

"About that. So you have a right to be 
tired, Grace ; you really have had a long ride. 
I fhink thirty miles is nearer the mark than 
five-and-twcntv." 

There was a little pause, very awful to Tom ; 
then Grace asked, 

" Tom, are you mad ? What do you mean? 
If you are making me the victim of one of your 
disgraceful pranks, I will never forgive yon — 
never!" 

Between fright and fatigue, Grace was very 
near crying. Tom plodded on through mud 
and mire, and did not immediately answer. 
Grace tried a coaxing tone. 

"Don't tease me, dear Tom. What with 
the cold and tiredness, I'm quite ill. Don't be 
teasing. Tell mo you don't really mean that 
we are close upon Easterwick." 

"I do really mean that we're close upon 
Easterwick, and glad enough I am of it, too. 
I am. ivot mad either., but in my very sober 
\ senses.^' 
\ "You're \oftt 'jowc v!a;y,^Wi,«L^«t i!\^vfi.^ 
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after so much boasting, don't like to confess'it," 
Grace said, tentativelj and timidly. Then she 
added, '* Oh ! Tom, how can we get home to- 
night?** 

** We cant — it*8 impossible.'* 

**Bnt we must — we will! It shall not be 
impossible. If I die on the road home, I will 
not stay at Easterwick to-night. Of course you 
knew I should not. Why, think of Aunt Oli- 
via and Alice growing more and more anxions 
every hour, without a notion of where I am, or 
what dreadful accident has happened to me.** 

'' I have guarded against that. I left a letter 
to bo delivered to them this evening. They 
onght to have it about this time. It was ad- 
dressed to the colonel, for I knew nothing about 
his journey when I wrote it; but, of course. 
Miss Dacre will open it.** 

They had each of them to shout their re- 
marks because of the wind and the rain. 

'* What are you thinking about? What do' 
you mean ? If you have entrapped mo in this 
way, if there is no mistake, if you have done 
this on purpose, I will never forgive yon.'* She 
spoke in growing excitement. *'As long as I 
live, if I live to be a hundred, I will never for- 
give you!" 

"No hysterics now, Grace." Tonf took a 
tone more like a husband's than a lover's. 
*'And, if you value your reputation, no scene 
at the inn. We are going to 'The Golden 
. Fleece ;* we are expected there. Dismount 
quietly. Do as I tell you. Keserve your re- 
proaches and your tears for a fitting opportu- 
nity. Are you not my promised wife ? Don't 
I mean to marry you to-morrow ? Is it likely 
I shall be careless of your honor? Do just as 
I tell you to do, and say nothing that will be- 
tray yon, or it will be the worse for you, and 
therefore for me, dear." Tom had let Winnie 
stop, and had come close up to Grace to say 
this. 

Grace was thoroughly cowed, or stunned, by 
physical fatigue and mental amazement. Tom 
thought he detected a sound of quiet sobbing. 

" When we are in a warm room, and have 
had something to eat, wo will talk rationally," 
he said. '^I will explain every thing to you, 
and you will find you have nothing to be angry 
about. Only, be cautious before the people of 
the house. No demonstrations of any kind — 
take every thing for granted. If you care at 
all for appearances, you will take my advice.** 
Having so delivered himself, Tom went back to 
Winnie's head, and they splashed and plodded 
on again. 

Tom had spoken with preternatural solemni- 
ty ; and from this solemnity of Tom's, so op- 
posed to his usual gay and careless manner, all 
he said acquired a mysterious sort of impor- 
tance to the bewildered senses of poor exhaust- 
ed Grace. She even, by a great effort, left off 
crying, because Tom cautioned her that her 
tears might make a false impression. But she 



do, for she had not the slightest idea of letting 
Tom have his own way— of just falling in with 
his arrangements. , 
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" Tonr mad servant, mistressi is now your master.** 

When they reached " The Golden Fleece ** 
Grace was perfectly passive. She let Tom take 
her off her horse, and give her his arm up stairs 
into a large, bright, comfortable room — the inn's 
best parlor — where a great wood fire was bla- 
zing, and every thing prepared for them. The 
table was spread with all manner of good things, 
both substantial and elegant ; there was great 
display of best china and best silver ; there were 
even, on the table and in other parts of the 
room, bouquets of choice hot - house flowers — 
azaleas, roses, and lilies of the valley — filling the 
overwarm atmosphere with an almost overpow- 
ering fragrance. Everywhere a profusion of 
wax-lights. The contrast with the cold, wild, 
wet, miserable night outdoors was, therefore, as 
strong as possible. 

The light, the heat, and the perfume of the 
flowers turned Grace faint and dizzy. She 
sank into the chair to which Tom led her and 
closed her eyes. 

Tom went away to give some special orders 
about the poor lame Winnie, and meanwhile^ 
the landlady buzzed about Grace, full of re- 
spectful solicitudes and offers of ser^*ice, urging 
her to go into the adjoining room and let her 
wet clothes be at once removed — a suggestion 
which feebly added to Grace's amazement, as 
she wondered what the woman supposed she 
was to put on. But, for all answer, Grace 
shook her head — she had no energy to speak 
or to move ; besides, after Tom's solemn warn- 
ings, she thought silence the safer. 

Tom came back, talked cheerily to the land- 
lady, who was making the tea, bustled about, 
and ordered this and that. Grace tried to 
watch him, tried to understand what he said. 
But when she opened her eyes every thing 
danced about in a way that made her deadly 
sick. She closed them, and there was sudden 
darkness and silence. For the first time in her 
life Grace had fainted. She could not more 
effectually have punished Tom. 

When she recovered she was alone with Tom. 
Tom was on the rug before her, chafing her 
hands in his. Presently, in spite of her feeble 
remonstrance, he had pulled off her boots, and 
was chafing her feet too, and holding them in his 
warm hands before the fire. When he thought 
them quite warm he put them on a footstool, 
which he routed out of some comer of the room. 
Then he took off her wet hat, and let down her 



wet hair. His next proceeding was to bring 
her a cup of l^a, wA Xq ^\».tA ^-n^tX^Kt -sJ^ss^ 
1>egaii at the same time to try to master her \ she draivVL \t, N9\v\0\ iSci^\«X\NKtv2^ ^^^\tfs^% 



thoughts, to make up her mind what she could \ to ^nd xYidX \\ nvo^^^ic^^^^^^'^ 
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" Oar last ride together, as it was to hare 
been, will be a memorable one to us, Grace, bat 
by no means the last, please God," Tom re- 
marked. 

Grace made him no answer. 

*' You are not so pale now — ^you feel better, 
poor little Gracie !" he next said. 

Still no answer, and this not from sullenness, 
as Tom feared, bat because she was trying, with 
all her might, to gather together her scattered 
senses — to understand the situation, and to 
make up her mind what she had better do — 
what she could do. 

Stupefied by sheer fatigue, she was conscious 
of but one desire — to fall asleep. She knew 
there was something she ought to be very angry 
about — something she had to take a resolution 
about ; but the waimth of the fire and her feel- 
ing of intense weakness overcame her. Tom*s 
gentleness, and the habitual sense of safety with 
Tom, soothed her ; her head fell back against her 
comfortably- cushioned chair, her eyes closed, 
and she fell fast asleep. 

" Poor little Gracie ! quite tired but," were 
the last words she heard. * ^ Too tired to scold, 
too tired to be angry, too tired even to under- 
stand !" he added. " So far I've got off bet- 
ter than I could have expected, but by-and-by 
comes the tug of war ! When she wakes re- 
freshed — and I daren't let her sleep long in 
those damp things." 

Tom contemplated Grace's slumbers for a 
few moments admiringly. The long lashes rest- 
ing on the pale cheeks, and the loose-hanging 
hair, made her look younger than her years, he 
thought, and more soft and tender than he had 
ever seen her look since she was a child. He 
heaved a great sigh, almost tonched to peni- 
tence. , 

"If I weren't so sure that it will be for her 
happiness in the end I'd bo ready to hang my- 
self," he said. 

Tom was hungry, and he sat down to the 
table, prepared to make a hearty supper. But 
the notion of possible danger to Grace from 
sleeping even a short sleep in those wet clothes 
disturbed him. He stole softly out of the room 
to find the landlady, and ascertain that the wom- 
an he meant should act as Grace's maid had 
arrived with the luggage. 

''An hour ago and more, sir, and the lady's 
room's all ready — a good fire in it, and every 
thing comfortable. I begged the lady to go 
and change her dress, but she's just tired out, 
seemingly." 

"That's it— she's just tired out. When I 
ring send the woman up." 

Mr. Blatchford went back to Grace. 

It seemed a thousand pities to wake her, and 
he would willingly have postponed the battle. 
She looked so sweet and so lovely in her tired 
sleep, and he knew she would, at all events, 
not be sweet to him when she woke. He look- 
er/ at ber rnefuU/, Then, taking his courage 
la both bands, be irakened her with a hearty 



Opening her eyes, Grace looked up at him in 
a bewildered way ; then she looked roand tho 
room. 

*^ I would gladly have let you sleep on," Tom 
said ; '* but I did not dare, in those wet things." 

'' I'm quite rested now, and quite ready to 
start for home." 

"ForHeatherstone?" 

'' Of course. I have no home but Heather- 
stone." 

'' You must put that notion aside. For the 
future your husband's home will be your home." 

'' It will be soon enough to talk of that when 
I have a husband." 

"Which will be long before this hour to- 
morrow." 

" Don't waste time in talking nonsense. Of 
course we can have some kind of vehicle. Go 
and arrange for our starting at once. That 
you obey me in this is the only possible condi- 
tion on which I can ever forgive you." 

Grace, sitting very erect, looked at Tom 
with the ominous frown, of which he was in no 
slight dread, beginning to contract her brows. 

'' Do yon think, Grace, I brought yoa here 
just to take you back again? Do you think 
that would have been a gentlemanly or a man- 
ly procoeding? Bemember, I made, and I 
make, no pretense of having lost my way. 
Every thing was pre-arranged." 

Tom's tone was stem and decided now. He 
did not look like a man to be trifled with. 
Grace had tried carrying things with a high 
hand, and felt she had failed. 

"I insist on going home to-night!" stormed 
Grace. 

" It is impossible ! Your horse is dead lame, 
and mine will not carry a lady; there is no 
vehicle of any kind to be hired here. My own 
carriage will be here the first thing in the morn- 
ing to take us on to Oldborough, where we 
shall be married by special license, and whence 
we shall start for anywhere you please." 

"You villain ! you maniac ! you — 'Do yoa 
dream I will submit, sir ? No, I will leave this 
house at once, if I leave it on foot — if I die 
upon the road!" 

Grace was now "beside hereelf" with rage. 

"You will do no such thing," Tom answer* 
ed, coolly. " What you will do, Grace, is to 
go to the next room and change your things. 
You will find our good old nurse Hexter there, 
with clothes of yours which she got from your 
own maid. She will wait upon you. Yon can 
go to bed at once, leaving me in possession 
here ; or you can come back to me when yoa 
have changed your dress, and let us have a 
good talk. That would be jollier, only I think 
that you should rest. One thing is certain, 
Grace, that five minutes longer you must. not 
keep on those clothes." 

'' I will keep them on all night — ^I will sleep 
in them — they shall be the death of me !" was 
Grace's passionate cry. 

Grace, to 'b«\i&^« X\iat ^ou^^tCiSl ^<(k voc^j >SEoa%«^ 
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foolish ; and I would take them off myself be- 
fore jou should run any such risk." 

Grace, having got up from her chair, and 
taken a few steps in the room, was glad to sit 
down again ; she could hardly stand, much less 
walk. 

'*A mad, disgraceful business!" she still 
scolded. * * And you think I will give in ? You 
have forgotten that I have some spirit — some 
pride, some temper! You cruel, deceitful, 
cowardly Tom ! What have I done that you 
should use me so — that you should set such a 
trap for me — that you should bring such dis- 
grace upon me ? Oh ! Tom, how could you do 
it?" 

'^Come into the trap and see if it is such a 
bad place, after all, Gracie." And Tom opened 
his arms. But Grace's gesture of angry repug- 
nance reminded him to hide the melting of his 
heart. Long experience had shown him that 
to put himself at Grace's feet was to have Grace 
trample upon him. If he was to carry the thing 
through successfully, he. must do it sternly. 
There would be time for tenderness and apolo- 
gy afterward. 

"No disgrace will be brought upon you un- 
less by your own folly," he said. " This is not 
the way in which I should have preferred mak- 
ing you my wife; but I was weary of your 
tyrannies and waywardnesses — of your delays." 

"You can not force me to marry you." 

" That is quite true," Tom answered, pulling 
fiercely at his mustache, and looking at himself 
in the mirror. It cut him to the heart to say 
any thing cruel and ungenerous to Grace. 
'* But, after such an escapade as this of ours," 
he went on, "it would be better that you 
should re-appear in society as Mrs. Blatchford. 
Tongues will wag, and, once set in motion, they 
seldom keep strictly to the truth." 

That speech made the blood boil in Grace's 
brain, and throb visibly in her temples. It 
gave her strength, too ; she sprang up as if she 
knew nothing of fatigue and faintness. She 
clenched her hands, and stamped her feet, and 
poured out on Tom a torrent of invective. 

Many a man might have been frightened at 
the thought of having for a wife a woman 
whom passion could transform into such a fury. 
Not so Tom, who had known Grace from a baby. 

"Kit me, Grace, if you think that will do 
you good," he said. "Let me put on 'your 
boots ; you will hurt those bits of velvet if you 
stamp like that ; and yet you make no noise !" 

Grace dashed her hand against the marble 
mantel-piece and cut it, and looked as if she 
meant to dash her head there too. 

But Tom took her hands and held them, and 
she could not stir. 

"They are mine," he said. "I will not 
have the poor little, soft, pretty things bruised 
and hurt." 

With one hand of his he held her hands, the 
other arm he put round her, and forced her 
back into the chain Still holding her hands, 
he stood before ber, looking so masterful tliat 

6 



Grace, possessed by a sudden sense of the fu- 
tility of all resistance, burst into passionate 
teal's of humiliation, indignation, confusion, 
amazement, subjection. 

Tom then released the struggling hands, 
and she covered her convulsed face with them. 
She wept — now loud, now low, tempestuously, 
hysterically, bitterly, heart-brokenly. If Tom 
deserved punishment, he got it now. 

His face showed that he was getting it. He 
took out his handkerchief and wiped the mois- 
ture off his forehead as he waited. When she 
had exhausted herself and was quiet, he said, 

"I shall teach you to forgive me, Grace. 
As your husband, you'll find me more yielding 
than, as you lover, I'd ever promise to be. I'm 
not a fellow for promises, but just see if I am 
not good to my wife ! Come, Grace, look up ; 
give me a smile. Let us have done with trag- 
edies." 

But Grace moaned. 

"I didn't think you could have used me so. 
My heart is broken. I'm disgraced forever. 
I can never hold up my head again." 

"That is all nonsense, Grace. Your heart 
isn't broken, and you're not disgraced forever. 
And Mrs. Blatchford shall hold up her pretty 
head as high as she pleases." 

"What can they possibly think of me at 
home ?" 

" The truth. I t^ok all the blame upon my- 
self. They know it's all my doing." 

"There's something so ridiculous, so theat- 4 
rical about it, Tom." Grace said this between 
laughing and cr}'ing, and altogether relenting. * 

Mr. Blatchford seated himself on the side of .' 
her chair, and took her into his arms. 

"There," he commented, "she's got over 
her tantrums, and she's going to be a good| 
sensible, forgiving darling." 

Grace did not resist or withdraw herself. 
She let herself bo soothed and petted. Prob- 
ably she even felt a sense of sweetness and of 
rest in yielding and ending all struggle. Pres- 
ently she let Tom ring, and give her over to the 
charge of the old nurse. A fine old woman, 
between sixty and seventy, without a silver 
thread in her yellow hair, and of a very impos- 
ing appearance in the handsome gray silk gown 
Mr. Blatchford had given her to wear at his 
wedding. 

" She's been very angry with me, nurse," 
Tom said, " and very hard upon me ; but she's 
forgiven me now, at last." 

Left alone, Tom, after picking out the best 
of every thing to be sent to Grace, took his de- 
layed supper with hearty appetite, and in glori- 
ously good spirits. 

Then, when the table had been cleared, and 
when he had heard from Mrs. Hexter that 
Grace was in bed, and in a soft, warm sleep, 
he stretched himself upon a sofa before the fire, 
and slept till morning — his wedding-morning. 
He had meant lo k^«^ V\%>\^\a \s\R.^>&aXfc. ^^ 

stead. 
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He woke with the first stir in the house, 
caused by the arrival of his own carriage and his 
portmanteaus. He made a most careful toilet, 
and then, returning to the parlor, nervously 
awaited Grace. She breakfasted in her own 
room, and only left it to get into the carriage. 

The marriage took place without let or hin- 
derance. After pauses in London and Paris, 
to attend to the neglected necessities of Grace's 
wardrobe, they proceeded to Rome. Olivia and 
Alice went to see Grace in London. Grace 
would have preferred postponing the meeting, 
but Miss Dacre insisted upon seeing her before 
she went abroad. In Rome Tom would have 



been intolerably bored, had it not been for the 
slight distraction of hunting in the Campagna; 
for Grace rather maliciously insisted upon con- 
scientiously cnlturing her taste by studying 
"every thing." It is not -certain that Grace 
enjoyed, with all the zest she would have ex- 
pected, this process of *' culture." Her bright- 
est and sunniest memories of Borne were of 
rides with Tom across the Campagna, and saun- 
ters with Tom in the Borghese and the Famfili 
gardens — where the spring foliage and the 
spring grass seemed so refreshingly English-- 
while they discussed where and what like their 
home should be. 
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BOOK VL— MRS. WINTER 



CHAPTER I. 

HOW IT WAS WITH JULIAN. 
** For Loye himself took part against himself/* 

DiBECTLT after the burial of his Marian 

poor oldHjreneral Barmander rushed away from 

Fiordimare, where she had Buffered so terribly 

— ^where she had died — where every thing spoke 

' to him of her. 

He left Julian to make all after arrange- 
ments. Julian was himself to choose marble 
for her monument ; he was to design the mon- 
ument himself, and himself to superintend its 
execution. It had been her own wish to be 
buried in the little inclosed thicket of fragrant 
shrubs close to the sea, and in -shadow of the 
great '*good'' Pines, which is the English bu- 
rial-ground at Fiordimare. 

'*She always liked your taste better than 
mine, boy," the poor old fellow sobbed out ; 
*^ she tried not to show it, but I always knew 
it." 

General Bnrmander*s was not a dignified 
grief. He wished to die, or to forget ; noth- 
ing between seemed possible. To rush away 
from the place where every thing reminded 
him of her — from Julian, whose pale face spoke 
to him of her — was his first impulse. He was 
ready to catch childishly at every outward dis- 
traction — to run about the world, trying to leave 
grief and misery behind him. Even in the very 
first days of his sorrow he was able at times, for 
five or ten minutes, to set it aside; but then 
those five or ten minutes would be followed by 
a terrible outburst, as of accumulated anguish. 
Ho was like a child who will suspend its pas- 
sionate screams of grief or anger while some 
sudden sight or sound calls off its attention, and 
then begin again with increased violence. 

So Julian, having lost her between whom 
and him had been love almost as that between 
mother and son, was left alone at the villa at 
Fiordimare ; feeling, too, pretty much alone in 
all the world. 

When that monument, of wbich he made a 
labor of love, was finished — when he had at- 
tended to all his dead friend's last wishes — 
looking over all her papers, burning some, ar- 
ranging others, as she had instructed him — 
Julian was free, as he felt, to go or stay here 
or there, anywhither, within the limits of his 
promise to Colonel Dacre. 

The lease on which the villa had been taken 
would not expire for a good while; as well, 
therefore, be felt, remain there as go any other 






where. Perhaps, if be dared touch it, he could 
finish his book here. And he would be glad 
to study the people and the dialects of the dis- 
tricts close around. 

Did he dare touch hiS book ? 

He believed himself enough of an ''artist"- 
to be able to*so far set aside that, when he once 
got fairly to work, they should not distract him, 
dangerous associations connected with that oft- 
en-interrupted and much-delayed book. 

The first thing Julian found it needful or, 
at all events, expedient to do, was to copy, so 
that he might put away, all Alice!s pretty man- 
uscript. For out from between its leaves would, 
occasionally fall a flower, or the petal of a flow- 
er ; and he would remember ^ow that flower 
had been worn by Alice, or held by Alice, or 
gathered by Alice, on Jthis or that special day 
or hpur, and had, for this or that reason, been 
preserved as sacred by him; and memories, 
more dangerous than these faded flowers, would 
fly out upon him from between the fair writing 
of those pages. 

He could not, therefore, "work" on lines • 
written by Alice, paper on which her hand had 
rested, over which her breath had wandered, 
communicating to it, as it seemed to him, her 
own sweetness. When he found himself, as it 
appeared to him without consent of his own 
will, dreaming such dreams of Alice as he had 
no right to dream, holding to his lips or to his 
cheek what she had consecrated, he resolved 
to lose no time in copying this treacherously 
precious manuscript, and then in consigning it 
to the flames. He would make a fire in the 
villa garden, a fire of myrtle and of lavender, 
of cassia and orange-flowers, of bright-burning, 
dry Tine -branches, and of spicy -scented fir- 
cones, and then it should be burned there with 
all due solemnity. 

Was Julian, as yet, a tender and fantastical, 
rather than a passionate lover? Julian was 
not fortunately circumstanced for conquering 
his love, especially love of an ideal and dreamy 
nature, such as was now his for Alice. He 
needed companionship of a bracing kind, and 
a more bracing atmosphere. And he was 
alone in the romantic, languorous, richly-per- 
fumed climate of Fiordimare. He was not in 
strong health either. He Iftid devoted him- 
self with self-forgetting thoroughness to Mrs. 
Burmander, and the last few weeks of her life 
had been so harrowingly painful, from the in- 
tensity of her ^by&vcAl %»SCwsv"^^ «cA^ ^k^ ^ss€S.- 
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ings had been borne, that the strongest nerves 
and tonghest sensibilities might have been 
taxed. 

And now, as he worked earnestly at that 
copying, he seemed to live back in those dan- 
gerously dear and happy months at Heather- 
stone, to be again in the beautiful old library, 
to scent the summer scent of sun-warmed roses 
and lime-blossoms. Looking up, he would ex- 
pect, to see the deep purple of the wooded 
gorge, on the opposite slopes some harvest- 
fields, above all the rim of the moor, and— rbe- 
tween him and all other beauty — what had so 
slpwly and so subtly grown to mean, for him, 
the quintessence of all beauty — the fair head 
of Alice I ' Its pale golden cloud of hair, moving 
at the slightest breath, of even a page turned 
quickly; the delicately noble and spiritually 
shining face intent attention, as she bent it 
over her writing, or interested patience, as it 
was lifted, waiting for what was to come next ; 
lightly-parted lips of softest rose, letting a little 
pearly gleam through, if she asked a question, 
and eyes — 

Then Julian would remember how it was the 
rare intelligence which seemed to him to shine 
out of those eyes that had first drawn his no- 
tice upon Alice, whom he had before been in- 
clined to pass Over slightingly, as too merely 
girlish a creature to engage his mature and se- 
rious interest. Becalling those eyes now, their 
deep, soft, grave gaze would seem to penetrate 
to his heart of hearts, and awaken slumbering 
honor, to rouse him to the consciousness that 
of Alice, who was soon to bo, who even now 
might be, his friend's wife, he had no right to 
sit and dream fantastically rom^ptic fancies. 

He would rise, push open the jalousies, and 
look out, to remind himself of what was the real 
world about him ; look out on what seemed to 
. him a dry and weary glitter of white and gold 
and blue, as he looked past fruit and blossom- 
covered orange and lemon trees, to the blinding 
flash of the Mediterranean under intense sun- 
light ; and a parched longing for the gray and 
the grSen, the cloud and the dew, the brooks 
and the birds of England, would possess him. 
But with such longing, Julian knew, thoughts 
of Alice were too intimately, associated for him 
to dare yield to its prompting. 

"When she is his wife I will dare see her — 
not before ! Then I shall see in her his wife — 
only his wife. My friend's wife, in whom I 
shaJl learn in time to find another friend.''. 

Tet, even while he said this to himself, he 
could not reconcile himself to the notion of Al- 
ice as Colonel Dacre's wife. He had no feel- 
ing of this as a thing that was to be. 

By-and-by, when that copying was ended — 
when the fragrailt bonfire had consumed the 
precious pages, and Julian, watching the holo- 
caust, had felt, as if be were assisting at the sac- 
rifice of all that could make life desirable, things 



began to improve with him. As he worked on 
ho began to be conscious that close to him,wbero 
he would soon reach to it, was that something 
indefinable, unattainable by any effort for those 
to whom it does not come without conscious 
effort, that "joy in doing" which is the crown 
of life — it may be, at times, a crown of thorns, 
yet always a crown, 'for the true " artist"— ;ioy 
in doing which is, perhaps, more than any thing 
else akin to joy in loving. (Joy in loving of 
course including that love of God which should 
be the greatest joy of love, and which is sure- 
ly what " religion " should chiefly be.) Both 
these, joy in loving and joy in doing, by lifting 
us out of and above ourselves, take from ns 
more than can any thing else that *' burden of 
being," consciousness of the weight of exist- 
ence, which is often the ** misery " of those 
who have no right to be miserable. So are 
Art and Love the good things of life. 

The true artist or the true lover is true artist 
or true lover in proportion as he can live out of 
or beyond himself in Art or Love. Possibly, 
judging by this rule, there would be found far 
fewer true lovers, even if no more true artists, 
than the world supposes ; but, possibly, a few 
more true artists. Not meaning, necessarily, 
only those true artists who, being great men 
and women, do great work to enrich the world, 
but also lesser men and women, who, true-heart- 
ed and single-minded, raise themselves to the 
level of artists instead of remaining laborers 
(ifor is not the difference between art and la- 
bor more one of "how" than " what?") by the 
completeness of devotion with which they sur- 
render themselves to their work. 

" Ifhank God for work ! Thank God that I 
can love my work, and live in it !" So said 
Julian, right fervently and right reverently, one 
afternoon, as he put his work away with a sense 
of longing impatience for the morrow which 
should, as he hoped, find him refreshed and 
ready to resume work. A morrow that was 
indeed for him far off! • 

When ho hi^d finished his frugal dinner, and 
had written a few letters, which he put in his 
pocket-book, and meant should go by to-mor- 
row's early post, he went out for an evening 
walk — little dreaming, poor young fellow (and 
yet he was hardly to be pitied), that he was go- 
ing toward an adventure that would make that 
beloved work impossible for days and weeks 
and months. (Very light, though, even that 
knowledge would have been, had he known also 
under what circumstances the interrupted work 
would be one day at last resumed.) 

Julian — "poor Julian" — was one of the so- 
called " unlucky " ones, who are always en- 
countering accidents and adventures; some- 
times from ill-chosen reasons of preoccupation, 
sometimes from quick-sighted courage and 
splendid rashness shown in behalf of other 
people. 
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CHAPTER IL 

WHAT HAPPENED TO JULIAN. 

"SomethiDglike 
That face, methinke, I should have somewhere seen ; 
But floods of woe have harried it far ofT 
Beyond my ken of sonU" 

Half- WAT between Fiordimare and Bocca- 
ridente, and about a quarter of a mile from the 
walls which inclose the gardens of the princely 
villa known as the Villa Castelluccio, two la- 
dies returning toward the villa from an even- 
ing walk in the direction of Boccaridente, were 
greatly alarmed (or rather the elder of the two 
was greatly alarmed — the younger was not of 
a nature to shrink from any thing which prom- 
ised adventure) by the gesticulation of, as they 
supposed, a maniac coming along the road to- 
ward them. 

The supposed maninc was Julian, and pres- 
ently, saying something they did not under- 
stand, he rushed up and seized hold of them. 
He half dragged, half pushed them, as he could, 
some paces back\i?ard. Then came a great 
dust or smoke — ^they couldn't tell which — and 
a deafening sound of thunder. 

When the dust cleared off, Julian, whose 
last effort had been one great further push, 
was lying on the ground near them. . 

Julian had detected a movement on the re- 
cently-quarried hill-side, toward which his eyes 
had "been drawn by some lovely effect of the 
sunset -light — a movement which he thought 
preceded, as it was proved it did, a land-slip. 
A considerable mass of rock fell ; but the main 
bulk of it bounded from point to point, missed 
the road, and thundered down into the sea. 
The road, nevertheless, was strewn with vari- 
ous-sized fragments, and one of these had 
struck and had felled Julian. 

It had all happened in such a flash that the 
ladies needed to pause to draw breath before 
they recognized what really had happened, 
their own marvelous escape and Julian's over- 
throw. 

Then the younger of the two— a girl whom 
Juliaii had noticed when he had once or twice 
met her, because of her fair -haired beauty, 
which reminded him, at first sight, of Alice, 
a'Yid who had returned his notice with . bolder 
eyes and franker scrutiny than at all accorded 
with his idea of maidenly modesty in a fair- 
haired girl who presumed to have even that 
superficial likeness to Alice — this girl now, af- 
ter stooping down to examine Julian, whom 
she declared to be dead, told her older com- 
panion — somewhat to that lady*s consternation 
— who Julian was, where he lived, how long he 
had been at Fiordimare, and other particulars 
about him more or less true. 

Not, of course, stopping now to ask how the 
girl bad become possessed of all this informa- 
tion — though even now making a mental note 
of it as a thing needing to be inquired into^ 
Mrs. Winter (that was the name by which the 
elder lady was known) dispatched her pnpil to 



the villa to summon assistance for carrying Ju- 
lian there, where* he must remain, at least till 
a surgeon had seen him, and examined into 
the nature and extent of his injuries— ^for there 
was n6 other house within a mile. 

Then, kneeling on the road beside him, she 
cautiously lifted his head from the dust on to 
her knee, -and tried to discover where he was 
injured. 

**Not dead! surely he is not dead!" she 
cried, in a shocked voice, seeing how young 
and how beautiful was the face which looked 
like a dead face. ' 

Blood was oozing from a wound on his tem- 
ple ; but it was not a wound that could, she 
thought, when she had wiped it with her hand- 
kerchief and looked .at it, be of importatiee. 

And in this she was right ; it was not this 
that was Julian's serious hurt ; and yet the face 
on her knee looked like a dead face. Bending 
her cheek to his mouth, she could feel no faint- 
est respiration, but, putting her hand over his 
heart, she thought she detected a feeble flut- 
tering. • • • . . ■ - 

"Thank God!" she said. "Poor boy! 
There would be grief indeed for your mother 
if you had died. It is !ust a face for a moth- 
er's loving worship," she added, as she bent 
her own close over it. 

Julian looked always younger than even his 
young years. He wore no beard or tvhisker, 
and his slight mustache was of silky softness. 
His present death-like pallor brought out the 
delicately fine chiseling of his features, and 
added darkness to his dark brows and lashes. 

The lady who gazed down on him thought 
she had never seen, a more perfectly beautiful 
face, only it was too like the beauty of death. 
Her gaze of compassionate admiration by-and- 
by grew intent and perplexed, as that of one 
trying to remember. ' • 

"I have it now!" she thought. "It is like 
the face of that dead Christ in Giottino*^ pic- 
ture in the Uffizl Gallery — a younger- and a 
darker face, they said, than any other painter 
has painted as our Lord's — a face that strange- 
ly impressed itself upon me as like — " 

At this moment. Julian opened his eyes. 
They were full of pain and of confused trouble ; 
they gazed up perplexedly into the very beau- 
tiful eyes that so compassionately gazed dow-n 
upon him. The likeness to the pictured face 
of the dead Christ disappeared with the open- 
ing of the eyes, and gave place to another like- 
ness — to a far more complete likeness than any 
she had found in the picture to the face of 
which the picture had reminded her. 

In that soft evening light, and under the 
softening influence of emotion and.of pity, not 
only that lady's eyes wero beautiful, but her 
whole countenance was beautiful, with a noble 
and sorrow - chastened kind of beauty. She 
was not young. 

A mutual fascination seemed to Iv^V^S'o&^^sxw^ 
eyes fixe^ \ivwi xV-ekX^Ai'^^^^X^^i"^ ^^^"^^ 
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on his elbow, in order to look round. When 
he found he could not, even wondering pained 
him. 

*' Was any one hurt ? was Alice ?" he moan- 
ed out. 

He spoke too faintly for Mi-s. Winter to be 
able to catch his words, though she bent lower, 
trying to hear them. One of Julian's last con- 
scious thoughts, before he was struck down, 
had been to save the fair hair, which was like 
Alice's, from being dabbled with blood ; and 
now the idea of Alice, as associated with the 
accident, was stamped upon his jarred and be- 
wildered brain. 

Julian's eyes sought about restlessly. What 
Jie saw was a young moon setting behind some 
olives, silvering their soft grayness with its last 
light ; a group of umbrella-pines, showing their 
quaint contours against a melon-colored sky, 
while a delicate veil of violet-huod haze rested 
on the sea. Not an English scene. The air 
was soft and balmy, but it was not English air. 
It wi(s full of rich spring odors, but too rich 
and too spicy for those of an English spring — 
9f the almond -scented, white -flowering heath 
with which the hill-side was covered, and, from 
farther off, the perfumes from the fields of flow- 
ers, fields of violet, of jasmine, and of rose, and 
from the large orange and lemon orchards be- 
longing to the villa. 

Julian sighed heavily, oppressed by what 
seemed like the weight of the waves of deadly 
sickness which kept flowing over him. He 
said, just audibly, 

*' I suppose it is all a dream." 

She caught these words, and answered them. 

" Alas ! no, my poor boy, it is no dream — 
you are hurt." 

"And Alice?" 

'* It is only you who are hurt ; there is no 
Alice here. Do you know where yon are most 
hurt? Can you tell me if you are in much 
pun? Never mind — don't disturb yourself; 
we will have it all seen to soon." 

Her voice sounded to herself other than her 
own for very sweetness — the cooing, soothing 
sweetness of a mother*s to a sick child. It had 
a strange effect on Julian ; it seemed to him 
penetratingly sweet, and, in its sweetness, be- 
wilderingly familiar ; it seemed to creep to the 
marrow of his bones and to the innermost re- 
cesses of his heart, as no other voice in all his 
life had ever done. He did not think of an- 
swedng it. Waiting for the voice to speak 
again, he swooned again — a long, long swoon 
this .time, which spared him consciousness of 
pain when he was, by-and-by, lifted and moved. 

"He is dead!" the ser^'ants from the villa 
pronounced. 

"No, no, ho is not dead," the lady answered 
them sharply. 






CHAPTER III. 

8TOSGE. 

" Of what he dimly understands, 
*It can not be,* the fool will say; 
Know thon to*morrow in his hands 
Will hold a lamp to light to-day.** 

Julian was carried into the great drawing- 
room of the villa, and the surgeon who super- 
intended his removal, while he was still insen- 
sible, from the sofa on which he had first been 
laid to a hastily-prepared bed, prophesied that 
it would be many days before he could even 
leave that bed. But for a case not of a na- 
ture, as he said, to postpone itself, which called 
him to the mountains, he would hare remained 
all night. This being impossible, having done 
the little that could now be done, and instruct- 
ed Mrs. Winter what further could be done in 
certain emergencies, ho took his leave, promis- 
ing to come again at the first possible minute. 
There might be injury to the spine, concussion 
of the brain — one or both, he said ; on his next 
visit he would be better able to determine. 
The kind of night passed by the patient would 
help him to a guess as to the extent of the mis- 
chief. Madame, he hoped, would herself be 
able to keep watch this one night ; to-morrow 
he would send in a ''sister." He had dis- 
patched a mounted messenger to Genoa for 
ice, which was to be used freely, if any thing 
approaching to delirium showed itself. 

When Dr. Yalery was gone, and her pupil, 
after some difficulty, got rid of* for the night, 
an<f Mrs. Winter took up her position bj her 
patient's bed, she had time to recognize, the 
awkward dilemma in which she had placed 
herself. Had she, moved by his beantifiil face, 
yielded too unreflectingly to her impulsiTO com- 
passion for the young stranger, and forgotten 
her duty as governess and duenna ? 

Mrs. Winter's pupil. Miss Flora Kennedy, 
only child and heiress of Sir Everard Hope 
Kennedy, was a very intractable young person. 
Her mother had been a woman of great beauty, 
whom Sir Everard, when very young, had mar- 
ried for that beauty. She was of low birth, 
and, a few years after her marriage, which had 
taken place when she was only «eyenteen, had 
begun to prove herself of lower conduct. To 
run away with one of her husband's grooms 
had been the final step of her career. Hap- 
pily for her husband, sparing him world-wide 
exposure, and letting it be possible to hush up 
the affair, it was in a full sense final. She was 
thrown from her horse, and killed almost im- 
mediately — that is to say, on her flight, within 
a few hours of the time she left her house. 
To her husband she was self- convicted by a 
letter she had left behind ; to some of the serv- 
ants, by arrangements she had made. * Still, 
there had been no complete esdandre. 

Sir Everard qmtted the country on foreign 
diplomatic service, leaving Flom, then fi,Te years 
o\d, mt\i \i\a TXiQ\\i«t. '&iqX. \\i«it fai^-mhided 
old lady d\^ Tio\. law^ ^«a ^ "^^«t w \:^^ wsr 
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vive the wreck of her son's life. Flora was 
transferred to the gaardianship of an aunt, who, 
finding the responsibility too great, begged her 
father to choose a goyemess for her. Sir 
Eyerard, who had then lately become acquaint- 
ed with Mrs. Winter, and had formed a very 
high estimate of her character, laid all the cir- 
cumstances of his life, and all his fears lest he 
should see the mother over again in the daugh- 
ter before her, and asked if she would take en- 
tire charge of the girl. Mrs. Winter had now 
for nearly ten years had this entire charge of 
Miss Kennedy. She frankly told Sir Everard 
she feared she had no influence for good over 
her pupil. To which he had made the bitter 
answer that, the mother's blood being in the 
girVs veins, the fact that she had been kept till 
now from actiye evil laid him under an inex- 
pressible obligation. 

Elora needed as much a warder as a govern- 
ess. She did not seem to have any aflection- 
ateness in her disposition, nor any sense of 
honor or modesty, while her craving for the 
attention and admiration of men was a sort of 
mania — a delirium. 

"What have I done ?" cried poor Mrs. Win- 
ter, as she looked on Julian's face, which she 
judged so beautiful, and thought how probably 
Lady Flora's fair locks and fair flesh and tint 
of strawberries and cream would snare so young 
a man's fancy. 

Already she had had a specimen of the 
sort of difficulty she would have to encounter. 
The good old Dr. Valery had been obliged to 
put the girl out of the room almost by force 
before he examined his patient ; so persevering- 
ly had she pressed upon him her services and 
assistance. Under the plea of ** gratitude to 
her deliverer," Mrs. Winter foresaw how Flora 
would surpass herself in a style of conduct with 
which she found it all the more difficult to deal, 
as it was impossible to know how far it was to 
be laid to shameless impudence, how far to stu- 
pid ignorance. 

" What have I done ?" again and again cried 
poor Mrs. Winter. But she tried to console 
herself by the consciousness that she could not 
have done less or difl^erently, and that Sir Ev- 
erard — ^whose only slavery was to the maxim 
^^noblesse oblige," his one violation of which, in 
marrying unw<»rthi]y, he had repented all his 
life since — voald be the flrat to justify her. 
Besides, at the worst, if her stranger - guest 
should not he able to be moved for a long 
time, and if Flora was not to be kept within 
bounds, she could, immediately on the arrival 
of his friends, leave them and the sufferer in 
possession of the villa, and take Miss Kennedy 
elsewhere. 

**His friends!" Who, she wondered, were 
hia nearest friends ? Had he a mother ? If 
so, she certainly would want to be beside such 
a son at such a time. 

It was only during the flrst two or three 
hours of her watch by Jnlian that Mrs. Winter 
had leiaare for meditation. After that her 



patient's growing restlessness and fever, which, 
toward morning, increased to violently deliri- 
ous excitement, occupied her, mind and body. 
One horror seemed always before his eyes. 
That mass of rock was always falling, or about 
to fall, on Alice. The name of Alice, pro- 
nounced in all variety of tones — of terror, of 
despair, of tenderness — was always on his lips. 

"Alice is not here. Alice was not hurt. 
No one was hurt but yon, poor boy ! Yon saved 
every one else and got hurt yourself." So 
she kept assuring him. Sometimes he seemed 
to understand, and was, for a few moments, 
quiet ; sometimes the sense of her words did 
not seem to penetrate to him; and yet the 
sound of her voice soothed him. Presently,- 
saying, "Try to rest, try to sleep. Alice is 
safe. Only you are hurt. Try to rest, tiy 
to sleep," she laid her soft, cool hand upon his 
burning forehead. The ice for which she was 
longing had not ev«n now come. Again, even 
to herself, her voice had sounded unfamiliar 
for very sweetness. Was, it that she tried to 
speak to him as she, who herself had known 
what it was to be a mother, felt his mother 
must have spoken had she been beside him 
then? 

While her hand lay on his forehead Julian 
fell asleep. He slept at least an hour ; and, 
while she watched his sleep for that hour, her 
eyes never taken from his face, a strange yearn- 
ing wistfulness of passion grew upon Mrs. Win- 
ter. Once, moved to do it by irresistible im- 
pulse, she softly stooped over him, lower and 
lower, nearer and nearer, till her lips touched 
his smooth white lids. "For your mother," she 
said to herself; and she added, "And for my 
son." Then she fell into profound realization 
of the joy and the sweetness of being mother 
to such a son. That mother's kiss set upon 
those white lids woke the mother's hunger in 
her heart — a dear, delicious, for her danger- 
ous, hunger. 

"And my boy, if he lives, may be such an- 
other," she thought, " as beautiful as this boy. 
The little dark head which lay in my bosom 
may by this time be such a head as this! 
Ah ! Heaven, shall I ever meet him and know 
him ? Could I meet him and not know him ? 
Could I know him and not claim him ? Not 
claim him for my own, my very own ?" 

Her thoughts grew passionately agitating. 
Was it possible that her mental disturbance 
communicated itself to Julian ? After mnch 
moaning and restless movement Jnlian sprang 
up with a shout of horror. 

After this his delirium grew more and more 
violent, and she failed in any effort to soothe 
him. The ice had by this time come, and she 
used it diligently, but apparently without any 
good result. 

With the earliest daylight Miss Kennedy, 
coquettishly arrayed, came into the room, ur- 
ging Mrs. Winter to take some rest ati.d \^vi^ 

\ TVi© «ttV% iaVt Vow, ^i*X.^\&wt S\sa ^xtS^ "wsar 
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light, caught also Julian's attention. He spoke 
to her confused, incoherent words, of which she 
caught only the one word "Alice." 

He mistook her, then, for Alice! Alice 
was, of course, the girl with whom he was ** in 
love!" Flora thought this very interesting; 
she thought, too, it would he amusing pastime 
to make this handsome young Mr. Farquhar 
jilt *' Alice,*' falling "madly in love " with her- 
self. 

Miss Kennedy was destitute of imagination, 
hut was just able to fancy-sketch such a little 
programme as this. 

If her. hair were something like Alice's, and 
her fairness, tlicre the likeness ended. Instead 
of Alice's large, sweet, serious orbs. Flora. had 
*' pig's eyes ;" instead of Alice's especially spir- 
itual expression, Flora's was of the flesh, fleshly. 

The girl's presence in the room increased 
Julian's disorder ; but it was not at once, nor 
without difficulty, that Mrs. Winter. could make 
her go away, and send, in her place, their good 
old faithful Swiss maid, Rosalie. 

Dr. Vafery. was indeed welcome when, at 
last, he came, bringing with him a Sister of 
Charity, whom he strongly recommended to 
act as nurse. 

Mrs. "Winter now conscientiously tried to 
abandon the . sick boy to the care of Sister 
Martha and of Rosalie, and to devote herself 
scrupulously to the usual routine of her duties 
with her pupil. It was hard to her, beyond 
any thing she could have believed, to do, this ; 
she was keenly alive to every sound from the 
sick-room, and intensely conscious of Julian's 
acute suffering ; the effort to keep away from 
him made her heart sick. 

How grateful she was when, just at this 
time, relatives of Sir Everard's came to Fior- 
dimare, and took Flora a good deal off her 
hands ! As one of the party was Sir Everard's 
sister, she could trust Flora to them, and know 
that on them would fall the responsibility if 
any thing should go wrong with the girl while 
she was in their keeping. 

Mrs. Winter, after all, was really Julian's 
chief. nurse. She took a share of the night- 
watching in turn with Rosalie, in order to 
leave Sister Martha fit for the arduous duties 
of the day ; and she took always by far the 
larger share. There was steadily and rapidly 
growing in her a feeling for her patient that 
made it difficult for her to overcome jealous 
reluctance that any one else should do any 
thing for him. 

On the first day of Julian's sojourn at the 
villa Mrs. Winter had written to Sir Everard, 
just then in London, a full account of the ac- 
cident, and of what she had done and arranged, 
asking his further instructions. His answer 
had been little more than an expression of his 
absolute confidence in her wisdom and her 
prudence. He left her carte-blanche in every 
wajr. He spoke of himself as overworked, over- 
■^agbt, barasaed by incessant and incompatl- 
i/iw opoB him, Uia short letter had two 



hasty postscripts. The first merely said that 
he trusted to her not, in her conscientious 
scruples and anxieties about her charge, in 
any way to forget or to slight the obligations 
they were under to this young stranger. In 
the second, he said he had just heard what 
made it probable he should be in Marseilles 
within the next few weeks, en route for the 
East. If so, he would be particularly glad if 
she would meet him there with his daughter. 



\ 



CHAPTER IV. 

JULIAN WHITES TO HEATIIEBSTONE. 

" This passion grows to be not mine, but me I 
What means it, and whence comes it ? How shall it 
Be mastered ?** 

For more than a week Julian had lain in a 
condition in which it had been useless to ask 
him a question. Mrs. Winter had wondered 
if.it were her duty to examine any letters or 
papers that might be in his pockets, with a 
view of ascertaining to whom she ought to 
>vrite a report of what had happened ; but from 
day to day she had postponed settling this 
question with herself. From day to day care 
for him, anxiety about him, service of him, 
more and more completely engrossed her, and 
she grew: to feel as if she herself had a right 
to him, greater than any one else could have ; 
grew to feel this, however, without any inward 
recognition that she had any such feeling. 
She had learned from Flora that young Mr. 
Farquhar had lived at Fiordimare with Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Burmander, whom she knew by 
name. She might suppose, therefore, that they 
were his nearest relatives or dearest friends; 
and she knew that Mrs. Burmander was dead, 
and that the general was traveling. . So day 
followed day, and no steps were taken toward 
bringing Julian's friends to him. Dr. Yalcry 
had always said that his life was in no danger. 
But byrand-by came a morning when, as let- 
ters were brought to Mrs. Winter while she sat 
in Julian's room, having sent Sister Martha to 
get her breakfast and a mouthful of fresh air, 
he woke, and his attention fixed, itself npon 
them. The sound of his feeble voice called 
her immediately to his side. A few moments 
before. she had been watching his death-like 
sleep, and then had moved to the window. 
^ "Letters!" he said; "the sight of them re- 
minds me that I should write, if only two lines, 
to my friends in England. They must won- 
der. Is it long that I have lain here ?" 

His voice was so weak that she had to stoop 
close over him to catch what he said ; but ho 
looked calm and collected. She knew that he 
was better, that the looked-for favorable turn 
had come ; his eyes had power and concentra- 
tion in them for the first time since many days. 

"You Mft ittuclv better," she said, in a tone 
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damp, dark hair from his forehead, with a ten- 
derly, motherly gesture, as she spoke. 

Even at that moment she was conscious that, 
after the first instinctive movement of joy, fol- 
lowed a heart-sinking and sickness ; premoni- 
tion, perhaps, of the emptiness and . desolation 
that must reign in her when — the "better" 
changed to " well " — he should be gone. • 

** Yes," answered Julian ; ** thanks to you, I 
am much better. I have known of your good- 
ness, of your loving-kindness, when every thing 
else seemed the most horrible hot muddle and 
darkness and anguish.'* 

Her beautiful eyes softened with moisture — 
a lovely flush that took years from her age suf- 
fused her face ; but she only said, in that tone 
of ineffable sweetness that was for him only, 

"You must not speak. You are very, very 
weak as yet, poor boy." 

"But may I try to write — three lines ?" 

"First let me give you some breakfast. 
Then let me write for you." 

. The breakfast, which was of strong soup and 
wine, was no sooner taken than Julian fell 
asleep again. That day and the next he said 
no more of writing. He was too weak to think 
or to remember ; he slept the chief part of his 
time. . Then, her conscience reproaching her, 
she, at a time of day when he was at his strong- 
est, asked if he would tell her to whom he 
would wish her to write for him. 

But Julian begged to be allowed to try to 
write with his own hand. She set him up with 
pillows, and brought him pen and ink and paper. 

"Is it to your mother you are going to write?" 
she asked, faintly. 

Julian only answered by a shake of the head. 
He had no energy to spare for explanations. 

She could not help seeing what he wrote, for 
she had to try to steady his hand. But as he 
began, "Best beloved fiiend," the name of the 
person to whom he wrote was not betrayed to 
her. 

" Let me address it for yon ?" she pleaded, 
as Julian fell back exhausted. " To whom ?" 

And she held her pen suspended, ready to 
write. But Julian had fainted ; the effort had 
been too much. 

Every thing then was, of course, set aside. 
But afterward, feeling that Julian's own lines 
made too light of his condition, Mrs. Winter 
lierself wrote, and slipped into the same envel- 
ope what she thought a fair account of his state. 
In the evening Julian asked if his letter had 
been posted. She reminded him that it had 
not even been addressed, and again offered to 
address it. 

" If I could do it myself they would be so 
much less alarmed," he said. " Let me try 
to-morrow." 

When " to-morrow" came Julian was strong- 
er. He addressed his letter, and also made 
Sister Martha search his note-book for the. de- 
layed letter — the one he had written ^fpre.his 
accident, and only now remembered. This he 
inclosed with his resterday^s feeblio scrawl. 



It chanced that this day Mrs. Winter was on 
duty with Flora, and all day hardly saw Julian. 
And Julian's letter was posted while she was 
out; and she knew no more than before to 
whom Julian wrote "as best beloved friend." 

That night, when Mrs. Winter, in the middle 
of the night, brought him his medicine, Julian, 
not quite awake, looked up at her and said, 

"Who are you?" 

"Mrs. Winter, your nurse," she answered • 
him softly, flushing as she spoke. The question , 
seemed to move as well as to surprise her. 

" That isn't what I mean," he said. " But 
no matter, I suppose I've been dreaming about 
you ; I suppose it was in my dream that I've 
always been going to find out something about 
you — something about having known you be- 
fore — and yet not in this life. Oh ! I've been 
dreaming, and the dream has left a strange, 
confused feeling — that is all." 

He drank what she offered him, and fell asleep 
again. But no inclination to sleep weighed on 
his nurse*s lids that night or morning. 

A few days later Julian began to be very 
cautiously moved on to a sofa, and the sofa 
wheeled into another room every afternoon, to 
escape the afternoon sun. Miss Kennedy im- 
mediately, when she was at home, showed a 
wonderful fancy for sitting in the garden, and 
at just that part of it on to which looked the 
window in which Julian lay. 

At first it seemed to Mrs. Winter that a love- 
affair between these young people must be in- 
(Bvitable, unless she took some decided step ; 
and the decided step of herself going away with 
Flora, which a week or two since had seemed 
so easy, seemed, now not difficult, but impossi- 
ble. In fact, this poor lady's every thought, 
night and day, every hope, every care, every 
prayer, had come to be centred on this sick 
young stranger. He had saved her life, cer- 
tainly ; but she had never known till now that 
life was so precious to her that she should feel 
like this to any stranger who should save it. 
Either she could not or she dare not under- 
stand herself. 

No mother, ambitions for her son, could have 
felt more, passionate pain at the prospect of 
that son's marrying unworthily than Mrs. Win- 
ter felt abpnt the danger to Julian from Flora's 
golden locks. To Mrs. Winter just now, her posi- 
tion was one of infinite difficulty. Her feeliogi 
with regard to her guest were obtaining moro 
and more complete mastery over her, and she 
needed to keep strictest watch and ward over 
herself, as well as over her pupil, lest she should 
betray herself to Flora's misapprehension and 
ridicule. 

This she had already done, in a manner, to 
an extent of which she had no suspicion. If 
Flora were stupid about things high and noble, 
she nevertheless had a good deal of keen craft- 
iness and low cunning. Poor Mrs. Winter'ii 
cheeks must have grown, hot, and her heart 
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She had evaded Mrs. Winter, and had en- 
tered Jalian's room from the garden, bringing 
with her a basket of oranges she had just gath- 
ered, and which, sitting while she did so where 
Julian could see her, she had prettily decorated 
with orange-leaves and blossoms. 

. '* I would con^e and see you much oftener 
if I could, Mr. Farquhar," Miss Kennedy vol- 
unteered, when her present had of course been 
courteously received. " I am sure you must 
be horridly dull here. And I*d read to you, 
and talk to you, and amuse you, and we'd have 
great fun, but for that ridiculous old governess 
of mine, who is in love with you herself, and so 
frightfully jealous that I can hardly ever escape 
from her. Whenever I propose to come and 
^ see you she forbids it, and says I shall do you 
harm. Isn't she an absurd old thing ?" 

'' Of whom are you speaking ?" asked Julian, 
half in reproof, half in real bewilderment. 

" Of Mrs. Winter, of course. When I do 
any thing she doesn't like, she always threatens 
to complain of me to papa ; and papa is a per- 
son, and the only person, of whom I am afraid. 
Are you inclined to marry your grandmother, 
Mr. Farquhar ? She is almost old enough to 
be that. She is quite ready to have you if you 
will have her. She takes the greatest care to 
keep you to herself. And one day — she didn't 
know I was looking~-I saw her kiss yon when 
you were asleep !" 

. Julian, being weak, blushed — for himself, for 
Mrs. Winter, or for Miss Kennedy ? 

"This basket of oranges is very pretty, 
Miss Kennedy," he said — *' quite a little work 
of art in its way. I admire it exceedingly. 
But I can not admire — excuse me if I speak 
too frankly — your manner of speaking of a very 
estimable and beautiful lady." 

" Beautiful ! you call her beautiful ! What 
do you call me, then ?'* 

" Very pretty," he said, smiling at the frank- 
ness of the girl's vanity. " You made a charm- 
ing picture under the orange-trees just now." 

* * You call Mrs. Winter beautiful just to tease 
me, I know," pouted Flora. ** You can't real- 
ly admire her. Why, she's as dark as yon are, 
and certainly old enough to be your mother. 
Papa admires her, and I nsed to be afraid he 
meant to make her my stepmother ; but then 
papa's not young as yon are, and papa is fair. 
I like men to be dark, bni I think all women 
should be light — shVild have white skins and 
fair hair ; don't yon think so ?" 

"No, I thinly that wonld be wearisomely 
monotonous And I know ladles of dark com- 
plexion whom I think beautiful — as I have told 
you I think Mrs. Winter." 

"But your Alice is fair— as fair as I am, per- 
haps?" 

Again the rich blood rushed hotly over Ju- 
lian's pale face. 

" Of what, of whom are yon speaking. Miss 
Kennedjr P" be asked, very haughtily. 
''O/j^our/adff-iore, jour Alice. Ah I you 

I know all your secrets. " 



The girl laughed so loudly that Sister Martha 
came in. 

" Mademoiselle is too noisy for a sick-room," 
she said ; " and here is madame, who seeks 
you to go out." 

" Just what I said, the Jealous old cat !" 
Flora remarked, confidentially; then louder, 
"Good-bye, Mr. Farquhar. I shall come 
again soon, and then yon shall tell me all about 
Alice." So saying, the girl ran away to change 
her dress. 

Miss Kennedy had made Julian feverish, 
with a mixture of irritation and a deeper sort 
of annoyance. 

"Dear Mrs. Winter, how I pity you!" he 
said; "what a dreadful young person! Are 
you obliged to put up with her ? She is just 
the sort of girl who ought to be shut up in a 
convent to keep her safe." 

"We shall soon leave you in peace now," 
answered Mrs. Winter, and her voice and her 
eyes were intensely sad. 

"Do you think I wouldn't put up with her 
for your sake ?" 

Julian spoke energetically, and he took and 
kissed Mrs. Winter's hand, and sent a thrill of 
happiness to her heart. 

"How your mother must love you!" she 
said, with soft fervor; speaking the thonght, 
feeling, or question which had been always, 
from the first, in her heart. 

"I have no mother," was Julian's answer; 
and then, when she felt she could have given — 
what? not the world, for Julian was in it— 
any thing precious to her that was not Jnlian, 
had she had any thing, for answer to just one 
or two questions, she was called away. 



CHAPTER V. 



\ 



AS BETWEEN MOTHER AND SON. 

"Thou bear*8t thy father's face; 
Frank Nature, rather curioos than in haste, 
Hath well composed thee.** 

When Dr. Valery came next day he wished 
that his patient should try to stand and walk. 
He did not know, he said, how otherwise to 
judge of the extent of the injuries he had sus- 
tained. To Mrs. Winter, who knew what the 
good doctor feared, the moment when Julian's 
feet were set on the ground, and when, leaning 
one hand heavily on her arm, the other on Sis- 
ter Martha's, he tried to walk, was such a mo- 
ment of deadly anxiety as his mother must 
have felt had she been there. 

" I am feeling for his mother, for his dead 
mother," she said. 

"Thank God!" she cried, pressing his hand 
to her throbbing heart, when Julian had man- 
aged a few steps, which brought him face to 
face with a mirror, into which he looked with 
an invalid's pathetic sort of interest and ciirios- 
ity «l\>q\iI \i\m««^^) mi^ Wi^ <Avft.xi^ in himself, 
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"How my mustache has grown!" he re- 
marked, with languid, pleased surprise. "And 
how funnily my hair is brushed I" 

He smiled at himself as he said this, and 
Mrs. Winter's caressing, maternal smile an- 
swered his smile, as their eyes met in the mir- 
ror. At that moment Dr. Yalery, who had 
been intently watching, ejaculated, 

"Wliat a likeness! as between mother and 
son. So, at least, one might say, but for the 
too great youth of madame,"the kindly, clever 
old man supplanted gallantly. 

The eyes which met each other in the mir- 
ror dilated with a startled expression, and this 
similarity of expression increased whatever 
other likeness there might be. 

" I let yon stand too long," Mrs. Winter said, 
in a barely audible voice, as Julian's thin face 
flushed, and then faded to more than its for- 
mer waxen sort of pallor. 

" He stands too long," was echoed by the 
good doctor. *' Quick I to the couch, or he 
faints ! There ! I am well content. For the 
first trial all has gone bravely. I hanish my 
worst fears." 

When Mrs. Winter had re-arranged Julian's 
pillows, and the nurse had given him a restor- 
ative draught, keeping behind Julian's conch, 
where he could not see her, and speaking in a 
voice that did not seem like her voice, Mrs. 
Winter said,- 

"My too great youth is in the good doctor's 
imagination. My son, were he alive, would 
now be some years older than our patient. I 
married young. My son, were he now alive, 
would be five-and-twenty ; our patient, I should 
say, is barely twenty." 

"I am more than that. I am, as far as I 
know, just about the age you say your son 
would be." 

Julian felt as if ho spoke in a dream, as if 
every thing was floating away from him. Mrs. 
Winter, who had been standing, suddenly sat 
down. Her face, turned toward the window, 
was averted from them all. For some seconds 
there was complete silence in the room. The 
doctor was feeling his patient's pulse. 

"A little agitated. He must have complete 
quiet," was his verdict. Then, approaching 
Mrs. Winter to take his leave, Dr. Yalery was 
startled at the curious change, transfiguration, 
as it seemed, that had come over her face. He 
would have said something, but that, by a ges- 
ture, she seemed to implore his silence. He 
departed wondering. 

Mrs. Winter had not moved when the nurse 
came to her side and whispered that Julian had 
fallen asleep, and that she would go into the 
garden for a quarter of an hoar's fresh air, if 
madame were free to remain. Miss Kennedy 
was. with her friends till the next day. Ma- 
dame was free to remain. Sister Martha went. 
Then, after looking roaiidi as if to assnre her-, 
self either that she was alone, or tluK «he was 
in the real live world, not in * ;4nam, Mrs. 
Winter moved to where she could Jook upon tliQ 



sleeping boy. Her boy ! as she called him to 
herself. She had no consciousness of time. 
She sat motionless, and never took her eyes 
from his face. Motionless, except once, when 
she stretched her arms toward him, and her 
lips formed some words. The words were not 
spoken. The arms were drawn back, and fold- 
ed across her breast. When, by-and-by. Sister 
Martha returned to the room, Mrs. Winter left 
it. Julian still slept. 

Mrs. Winter locked herself into her own 
chamber, and threw herself upon her knees by 
the bed. Burying her face, she prayed, in a 
manner that might well be called wrestling 
with the Lord and with her own soul — ^for 
guidance as to what to do, and power to do it 
— if— When she rose she was much exhaust- 
ed, but she was quite calm. 

"I must be sure," she said — "I am sure. 
My heart knew from the very first, and yearned 
toward him as only a mother's could. But I 
must prove it to myself, so that I may never 
doubt afterward." 

She was wise enough to wait, however, till 
any impression caused by Dr. Yalery's com- 
ment on the likeness between them, any emo- 
tion which had called the blood to Julian's pal- 
lid face, should have had time to die away. 
This soon happened. In Julian's state of fee- 
bleness and languor memory took little hold of 
any thing. Mrs. Winter could detect no change 
in Julian's manner toward her — no accentuated 
interest, or curiosity, or affection. 

On the next Sunday Flora was again to be 
with her relatives ; and Sister Martha, her pa- 
tient's state permitting, was to have some free 
hours. Daring this time Mrs. Winter trusted 
to be able, without rousing suspicion in Julian, 
to secure as much proof as she needed — ^as 
much proof as her reason needed ; her heart no 
longer needed any. 



CHAPTER YI. 

TOBTUBB BY QUESTION. 

"And when she had well beholden him she said, 
*Soothly,I dare well say that Sir Lanncelot Ib his fiir 
ther, for never two men resembled more in likeness.*" 

When the Sunday afternoon came, Mrs. 
Winter and Julian were almost alone at the 
villa. At Julian's wish/ they had .an "En- 
glish tea" together, in familiar home-like fash- 
ion. 

"This is very pleasant!" commented Julian, 
his loving ejes and sweet grave smile seeking 
the face of his companion affectionately. "Il 
is vei7 difficult to believe," he went on, "that 
a few weeks ago we were strangers to each 
other; still more difficult to feel th^t a few 
weeks hence we shall probably be so widely 
apart. What do yon say to abandoning Miss 
Kennedy, and taking me la chaxsL^ «.^ ^^''Qx.^^k> 
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"My God! yes!" 

Receiving such answer to such lightly-spoken, 
loving, laughing question, Julian's life seemed 
to pause : he felt as if she had given him a 
hlow. 

After an instant, that to both of them seem- 
ed of incalculable length, she controlled her- 
self, and managed to say, 

" My exclamation startled you !" Then she 
added, "You are, or I fancy you are, so ex- 
actly what ray own boy would have been by 
now, that my heart 'giveth unto you,' as the 
old writers describe it, in a way you can not 
understand." 

"And mine to you," he might have answer- 
ed, but for some inward check. 

He was lying with his cheek upon his hand 
watching her, and now he took into his the 
beautiful shadow of a hand which had been so 
unwearied in his service, raised it to his lips, 
then kept it in his, saying, 

"You are looking ill, dear lady — ^you devote 
yourself to me too closely. You hardly ever 
go out ; you hardly ever get any rest. When 
you are not nursing me, that dreadful young 
person. Miss Kennedy, harasses and wearies 
you. Won't you go out now? The evening 
looks lovely." " , 

" Oh no ! oh no !" she answered, very hasti- 
ly. "If I look ill, nothing done for you has 
or can hurt me." She drew her hand from 
his, and changed her position, drawiilg so far 
back that his eyes could not in that dangerous 
way peruse her face. 

' Julian wondered for a moment if in any way 
he had pained or had oifended -her ; but he 
soon sank back, feeling very tired, and soon 
ceased to wonder or to think. 

It was a soft, balmy spring evening. Julian, 
lying in pleasant invalid languor, was conscious 
of the beauty of the world and of the time, and 
of little besides. He watched light after light 
kindle on the far side of the bay, and reflect it- 
self in the perfectly calm water. But by-and- 
by a little perfumed breeze that stole in and 
breathed upon him somehow seemed laden with 
memories of Alice — seemed to speak to him of 
Alice. Without knowing that he sighed — cer- 
tainly not knowing why he sighed — he never- 
theless sighed heavily. That sigh roused and 
startled Mrs. Winter. • 

"So yomig, and with troubles to make you 
sigh in that way !" she said. 

Her tone was that of a mother to a child, 
and so low and soft that, as Julian did not an- 
swer, she thought perhaps he had not heard — 
that perhaps, as they had both been still and 
quiet some time, he had fallen into a doze, and 
had sighed in his sleep. If so, she must i^oon 
wake him. The precious hours during which 
she might be sure of being alone with Julian 
were passing rapidly away." ■ When, if ever, 
. would such hours come again? Any day 
might bring Jalian^B friends — any day might 
came SirEvemrd's instrnctions that she should 
-^t him at Marseilles. She felt as if with ev- 



ery minute now something of her life was pass- 
ing, and soon no strength to speak would be 
left in her. She was growing, in spite of the 
balmy warmth of the atmosphere, colder and 
colder. The beating of her heart seemed to 
grow heavier and heavier, as if it were trying 
to beat out her feeble life as soon as possible.- 

As every thing else grew weaker and weak- 
er, one overmastering desire to do the thhig 
she had resolved she must not, would not, do, 
strengthened; and this thing was to fidl at 
Julian's feet, to cover them with kisses, and to 
press them to her breast, while she claimed 
him as hers — her son, her own, her very own, 
her all ! 

Presently Julian spoke, some trifling remark 
— something that just showed her he was not 
asleep. She did not even know what he said ; 
but she, instead of the cautious approach to the 
subject she had planned, overpowered by the 
sense that, if she did not speak now, she would 
never speak at all, began abruptly, 

" Your name, Farquhar, is a Scotch name. 
Was your mother Scotch, as well as your fa- 
ther? Were you bom in Scotland ?" 

She was sitting behind him, her hand on the 
head of his couch, where she could just touch 
his hair. Julian paused before he answered; 
then he said, in a pained way, 

" I don't know that my mother was Scotch, 
or my father. I was not bom in Scotland." 
' That one answer of negatives seemed to her 
enough, but she persevered. 

" Were ycu born in the north or the south 
of England ? and am I wrong in my fancy that 
Farquhar is a Scotch name ?" 

"I was not born in England at all, but in 
India. Farquhar is a Scotch name, but it is 
my name by gift only, not by right.'* 

She need not question any more; she had 
learned enough. But her hunger grew with its 
indulgence, and she felt as if, of all the. world 
of things she had longed to know, she most try 
and grasp some fragments. She could not.see 
how the young bright face had clouded over. 
When she could speak again, she questioned 
again. 

"You told me a day or two ago that you 
have no mother. Did you lose her long ago, 
when you were very young ?" 

"I never knew her," was the brief, evasive 
answer, given in a constrained tone. 

" She died, then, when you were a baby ?'* 

A pause. When Julian spoke, the sweet- 
ness was not in his voice ; it was harsh-sound- 
ing. 

" I did not say that she died — I do not know 
that she is dead. God forgive me if I had al- 
most said ' I wish I did know it !' " 

"Doubtless she is dead," was pronounced 
by Mrs. Winter, iii a voice as from a grave. 
. " Why do you say so ?" 

'* No woman who had such a son could be 
in the same world with him and not be con- 
scious o{ Ynm — c,o\i\i\)^ c:q>xacIqus of him and 
T\otc\a\m\i\m." 
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She would have said more ; bat feeling her 
voice thrill with passion, she checked herself. 

**Ah, bnt if to claim him were to shame 
him!" cried Julian; and his young voice was 
stem, and on his smooth young brow came a 
frown, of which she seemed to know, though 
she could not see it. 

'* It could not be so, not as you mean^ with 
your mother." 

*'I would give all I have in the world, and 
be glad all my life after, to work with my own 
hands for myself and for her, if I could find 
her, to be sure of that." 

**you may be sure of that." 

**Why do you say so?" asked Julian again ; 
he tried to lift himself on to his elbow, so that 
be might see her face.- But she turned aside 
as if by accident, and moved things on the ta- 
ble close to which she sat, as she answered, 

''The children of shame do not have such 
faces as yours." 

*' But why, then," demanded Julian, '* should 
I know nothing of father or mother? Why 
should I have no name which is my own name ? 
Why should I have been left, when only a few 
months old, to the charity of strangers? What 
can this mean but shame ?" 

His face had flushed hotly. She knew such 
agitation as she heard in his voice might great- 
ly harm him. 

''Hush, dear boy!" she said, softly, putting 
her hand on Julian's head as she spoke. His 
agitation, and her fear of its effect upon him, 
controlled hers. " Hush," she went on, " or I 
shall not be able to forgive myself for having 
touched upon a subject that is so painful to 
you." 

"Painfull" echoed Julian. "That is no 
word for what I feel about it." A moment af- 
ter he added, " Forgive me ; of cosrse you did 
not know." 

"Of course I did not know," she echoed, 
"but I might have known," sounded like an 
utterance of anguish. " It was no mere acci- 
dent or curiosity that made me question you," 
she went on, impelled, as it seemed to her, by 
something stronger than herself, by a will war- 
ring with her own will. "A likeness which I 
find in you has brought so vividly to my mem- 
ory the story of a friend that, if you will bear 
with me, if you will pardon me — " 

" Who has a right to torture me by question, 
if not you ?" cried Julian. " You, to whom I 
feel I owe my life ?" 

" It was rather you who saved mine !" 

She, only, knew what double truth was in his 
words — as in her answer. 

"There is not much I can tell you," said 
Julian, sadly and more quietly. "Please ask 
me any questions you like, and I will answer 
what I can." 

" The name of Farquhar," she began, trem- 
ulously. " Do you know how you came by it ? 
I have no memory of that name in connection 
with mjr friend's story." 

'*I suppose I came by it in the same way a 



dog comes by the bone thrown to it." The 
bitterness of the boy's tone as he said this 
made Mrs. Winter shudder. "But no," he 
added, with a return to his own natural sweet- 
ness, " it is most thankless and unjust of me to 
speak in that way. Captain Farquhar — Cap- 
tain Julian Farquhar — adopted me, in the full- 
ness of loving-kindness. He gave me his name 
and every thing else belonging to him. lie 
died suddenly in battle, while I was at college. 
If he knew the secret of my parentage, he took 
the secret with him. But I believe he knew 
nothing. Mrs. Burmander, his sister, was sure 
he knew nothing. Malicious tongues, of course, 
said he himself was my father. If it had been 
so he would have told me. He was as true 
and noble and generous as a man could be. I 
know but one like him — God forgive me my 
momentary bitterness of. speech. I am with- 
out excuse for bitterness. My experiences 
have been of wonderful goodness and kind- 
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ness." 

"Thank God!" his hearer breathed in&udi- 
bly. . 

She said aloud, 

"I fear I tire you. I make you talk too 
much." 

"You do not tire me, though the subject 
does." And Julian wiped the moisture of 
weakness from his forehead as he spoke. . 

Mrs. Winter keipt' silence some time; then 
she spoke with a studied sort of quietness, as 
if she thought the quietness of her tones would 
save him from being disquieted by what they 
uttered. ^ 

"And is this Captain Farquhar," she ques- 
tioned, " the first friend of whom you have any 
memory ?" 

"The first of whom I have any distinct mem- 
ory. I hardly know if the sort of shadowy im- 
pressions of things and people earlier may be 
called memory at all. Neither do I know how 
to distinguish between what I knew because he 
had told me, and what I knew from this sort of 
memory." 

"And what, in either one way or the other, 
do you know of any thing earlier?" 

It was fortunate Julian could not see her 
face as she asked that. 

" Only that I was left by my mother, when 
I was a few months old, with good and kind 
people, who had meant to bring me up as their 
own child, but who died suddenly when cholera 
devastated their district." 

" Their name ?" 

Those two words might have been a shrill 
cry, but for the deadly sickness which hardly 
allowed her lips to open wide enough to let 
them through. Julian's hand went to his head. 

" I could have told you before my accident. 
In a few days, when I am stronger. Dr. Valery 
says my memory will come back. Ask me 
then." . ■ 

"Would. to Hftw«iXL\«i^iX^\iOi\JS^^^'Sckra^a^ 

said, " 1 am eiwi^ ^Qxx\i^xm--^v^^'««J^o-^^'«' 
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am doing yoa barm'. And yet, for m j friend*s 
sake, a question or two more." 

"For your sake, any number. As to yonr 
friend — if yon are tbinking that — In short, 
it may seem hard, cruel, unmanly, but I say to 
you, as I have prayed to God, let me never 
know my mother, if, knowing her, I must blush 
to know myself her son." 

"Would no amount of lore shown to you — 
of sacrifice that, however vain it proved, still 
cost its full cost to her, paid for you — ^no amount 
of temptation pleaded by her — ^nothing she had 
since done or suffered — move you to such com> 
passion as we may all, by repentance, and by 
laying our burdens at the foot of the cross, 
hope to win from Heaven ?" 

"I will not say that — God forbid I should 
say that! But I may pray to him to spare 
me such a triaL Anyway, such birth seems to 
me the hardest, heaviest, most blighting curse 
that can be laid upon a man, poisoning the very 
fount of his honor." 

In the woman's heart there was now a strange 
mingling of exultation and of anguish. Even 
women who have lost, as this poor woman had 
not, their own honor, are said to be often capa- 
ble of a pungent self-martyrdom of joy in the 
sternness of the honor of the beloved. 

*' I could swear that yon are not one of those 
on whom such curse is laid !" cried Mrs. Win- 
ter. Then she continued, in more measured 
tones, " The friend of whom I speak was not a 
good woman. She was selfish, passionate, un- 
controlled, injuring most whom she loved most ; 
but she was not what you dread your mother to 
have been. Her son's father was her husband, 
the best and worthiest and noblest of men. 
But for her sin and her folly, which were not 
such sin and folly as you fear, her son might 
have been her glory, never her shame." 

** Who — where — this friend of yours — is she 
alive ?" questioned Julian. 

*' She is dead — dead long ago," was the soft, 
slow, decided answer. 

"Dead!" echoed Julian, who had slightly 
raised himself, falling back — ** dead ! And 
you think she may have been my mother? 
Dead ! Then why—" 

" Yes, why trouble you about a dead wom- 
an?" she interrupted, hurriedly. "I will tell 
you. Once, when I was very young, I passion- 
ately loved that woman's husband, before he 
was her husband — and after. Yon are like 
her husband, or so, it seems to me, like her hus- 
band as his son might be. For his sake I have 
longed to know about her boy." 

" Who was her husband ? Is he, too, dead ?" 

" I would give much to know. She left him ; 
her boy was bom after she left him. Probably 
he never had any suspicion that a son was bom 
to him — he can not have had." 

"It seems to me," said Julian, faintly— he 

was growing thoroughly perplexed and coii- 

faaedf and he could not help wondering that his 



speak of as your friend taiust hitve been jfbur 
enemy." 

'* She was," was answered, with unreflecting 
passion — " my worst enemy. She wronged a^d 
robbed me of all that made life worth having. 
She robbed me of my home and my hosband, 
of my very name ; of existence itself ahe would 
have robbed me." 

"I can not understand any thing now,** said 
Julian ; " but I should indeed bo sorry to learn 
that this enemy of yours was my mother." 

He sank his head deeper into the pillow, and 
closed his eyes. There was a long silence ; she 
thought he had fallen asleep, as he was con- 
stantly doing, from very weakness. How weluy 
and sickening seemed to her the monotonoss 
rise and fall, and stroke upon the rocks, of the 
Mediterranean ; the sound of the grasshopper 
was indeed a burden, and the metallic croak of 
the green tree-frog, from among the boughs of 
the olives — all so distinctly audible in the even- 
ing calm — exasperating. 

"Bat yon yourself, dear lady," presently 
said Julian, dreamily, ''have been a mother, 
have had a son. Once, before you knew I had 
no mother, you said you envied my mother her 
son. I have often felt that, were your son 
alive, I should envy him his mother. I have 
often thought that life could hardly hold great* 
cr happiness for me than would come to me if 
I found my mother, and found her in a woman 
of whom I could be proud. Such a woman as 
you, dear lady, or " (thinking of Olivia Dacre) 
"as one other." 

With a quick movement of jealousy, she was 
about to question who was that other, her ri- 
val; but she restrained herself, and Julian 
languidly continued : 

" I will not think of that enemy of yours, of 
whom I will not speak harshly, as she is dead, 
as of my mother. I would rather think of you, 
yon whom she wronged, than of her who wrong- 
ed you, as my mother. Yon who have been to 
me as tenderly devoted as any mother could be 
to any son." 

Some sound he did not understand eame 
from where Mrs. Winter sat. The room was 
now quite dusk. He listened. His voice had 
been to her so penetratingly sweet that it had 
stirred in her a joyful anguish, or anguished 
joy, so keen that it had seemed as if it would 
take life away, as it seemed to take all power 
and sense to resist mere physical instinct. 

"My God, help me!" was her cry; and a 
moment after she was kneeling by Julian, her 
arms were round him, his head was pressed 
against her breast, she was covering his hands 
with kisses. This was only for a brief minute. 
Then it seemed as if satisfied hunger had ealm- 
ed her ; she said, while Julian, between weak- 
ness and agitation, hardly knew what had hap- 
pened, 

" Indeed, I love you as if yon were my aon ! 
I am such a lonely woman. My heart At times 
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said, what I hare done, this evening. I have 
not been a good nurse to-night. Kiss me once 
on the forehead, dear boy, and say, as if you 
were my son, * Mother, I forgive you !' " 

But Julian's feeble state was overtaxed bv 
so much varying emotion. He heard her words 
as in a dream ; a cold sweat broke out upon his 
forehead. He did not quite lose conscious* 
ness, but he had no force to move or to speak. 
Mrs. Winter was ready to kill herself with self- 
reproach. 

"Always the same,'' she murmured, " even 
after all these years. Always injuring most 
those most beloved." 

She bathed his forehead with ether, and she 
gave him wine; and just then came Sister 
Martha home from her afternoon holiday. 

The quiet, suppressed, sick, routine bustle of 
wheeling the sofa hack to. the other room, of 
getting the invalid to bed, of getting his supper 
and finally settling him, ensued, and engrossed 
them all. 

When it was over, Sister Martha said, 

''Monsieur is by far not so well to-night. 
More feeble, and also more feverish. Had I 
left him with any one but madame, who cares 
for him as if he were her very own son, I would 
say he had t>een suffered, in some sort, too much 
to fatigue himself." 



CHAPTER VII. 

A BLIND FALLS. 

*' The past rolls forward on the snn 
And makes all night Oh dreams begun, 
Not to be ended I Ended bliss 
And life that will not end in this !" 

** No letter for me ? Again to-day no let- 
ter!" was Julian's question and exclamation 
next morning on the delivery of the post. " It 
is strange ! It must either mean that Dacre 
was away from home, and has not had my let- 
ter, or it must mean that he is on the road — 
that he is coming. And yet he would sure- 
ly have been here days before now if he had 
started at once, without waiting to write. I 
don't understand it. It is not like Dacre," 
was said, with some slight peevishness. 

Mrs. Winter was in the room, at the window, 
adjusting a blind. 

" What name did you say ?" she asked, with- 
out turning round. "Whom are you expect- 
ing ? It was to General Burmander you wrote ? 
It is from him you are expecting to hear, 
surely ?" 

"Oh no! The poor old fellow! It was 
not to him I wrote, but to Dacre — Colonel 
Dacre. I mnst have named him to you. It 
seems impossible I should not have spoken of 
him." 

" Never !" The blind fell with a crash, leav- 
ing the room dim. A servant just entering 
with Julian's breakfast dropped the tray, star- 
tJed at the noise. 



"Mrs. Winter? Are you hurt? Are you 
hurt?" cried Julian from his bed, anxiously, 
trying to see her, but not able to do so. 

"No, no. The blind fell. ThatisalL It 
did not touch me, I assure you." 

Sister Martha came in ; there was bustle and 
confusion, clearing up the fragments of broken 
china and fetching fresh coffee. This fatigued 
Julian ; leaning back, he closed his eyes. He 
had passed a restless night, and was easily tired. 

Sister Martha, approaching the window to 
see to th^ blind^ became aware of Mrs. Winter, 
whom she had not known to be in the room, 
crouching on the floor pale and faint. That she 
had been struck and knocked down by the fall- 
ing blind was her natural idea. But it was not 
so, literally; she had been struck down by a 
name, and, failing to reach a chair, had sun^ 
on the floor. 

"Hu^i! It is nothing. It is past," Mrs. 
Winter whispered, letting the Sister help her 
to rise, and signing to her that Julian must not 
be disturbed. 

She made every possible effort to rally, and, 
leaning on the woman's arm, left the room by 
the window, to sit down in the shade outside, 
where the fresh wind blew upon her and re- 
vived her. 

That there could bo two men in the army, as 
well as in the world, of the name of Dacre ; that 
this Colonel Dacre need not, necessarily, be her 
Captain Dacre, was an idea slow to occur to 
her. But it did, by-and-by, suggest itself. If 
her reason received it, her heart rejected it. 
And he might be here any day, any hour ! And 
it was he to whom her Julian had written as 
"best beloved fnend!" How could this be? 
Hardly able to think, she yet felt it needful to 
act. 

As soon as she dared trust herself she re-en- 
tered Julian's room. She seated herself by his 
bed, where the curtain half concealed her. But 
Julian immediately pulled it back, saying, 

" I am so glad you have come. I couldn't 
get it out of my head that the blind had struck 
and hurt you." 

"Oh no, it did not touch me. I am only 
sorry that my awkwardness should so have star- 
tled and disturbed yon. I have left off being a 
good nurse. Sister Martha or Rosalie do much 
better for you now." So saying, she pulled the 
curtain forward again. 

Julian himself began the subject she was hes- 
itating to touch. 

"It is hardly possible I have not spoken to 
yon of Colonel Dacre," he said. "You must 
have forgotten." 

" I should not have forgotten. It is you who ^ * 
forget how very little we have spoken at all of 
any thing. The only friends you have named 
in quiet talk have been General and Mrs. Bur- 
mander. In your delirium yon often spoke of 
'Alice.' It is only, you know, during the last 
few days we have had anv talk% "D^.V^^ssc^'^ 
\ in}nTiel\OT\!& to w\%.tLt^\vKs^\i^«^*» %\xvRxr 
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Toa ii'ill see him and know him — that will be 
better than any speaking about him. One look 
at hira will show you the kind of fellow he is." 

*' I would like to hear you speak about him. 
I may be gone before he comes — " 

** But he may come any day." 

"And any day I may have Sir Everard's 
summons to take Flora to Marseilles." 

*'But, if so, you would come back here 
again ?" 

"That is quite uncertain — is even unlikely." 

" But we can not part so — ^you and.1 ! Any 
day! And our meeting again be left uncer- 
tain, even unlikely ! It is impossible !" 

" The impossible may have to happen." 

''And I must have you and Dacre know each 
other. He must thank you for all you have 
done for me." 

" Even what you * must have ' may not be," 
she answered. " Your friend is, I suppose," 
she went on, after a short pause, '' a little older 
than yourself, or he could hardly yet be a col- 
onel." 

**He is older — old enough, he says, to be my 
fiuher. But he is no less my friend for that." 

"What is his Christian name?" 

"Walter. His full name — Walter Dunn 
Dacre." 

Mrs. Winter leaned her head back against 
the wall. The curtain was held in a convul- 
sive grasp. She was silent some while, and so 
was Julian. Presently, thrilled by a moment- 
ary anguish and horror, she asked, 

"And 'Alice r who is Alice? Not his 
daughter ?" 

" Oh no — oh no !" Julian answered, agitated- 
ly. " I had almost said, in my mean selfish- 
ness, that I would to Heaven she were ! For- 
get, dearest lady, that I have ever spoken of 
her — above all, never let Dacre know it. Per- 
haps, even now, she is his wife. She is, any- 
way, his — his Alice, with whom I have nothing 
to do. A fair girl, who has grown up for him, 
and whom he loves as such a man knows how 
to love." 

"He is surely old to think of love and of 
marriage ? What age is this girl ?" 

" The age of the angels, whatever that may 
be." Then, flushing at his own folly, he add- 
ed, more soberly, " I don't know her age exact- 
ly, but she is very young — about twenty, I 
diould fancy, and looking even younger." 

"They are ill-matched, then." 

"Perhaps in years. But Alice — well, she 
is Alice ; she loves him devoutly — devotedly. 
I can not fancy her the wife of any other man. 
If she. should cease to love him she would 
cease to be herself." 

That Julian talked of Alice somewhat ex- 
citedly was not lost upon his listener. 

"Why has he never married till now? To 

marry so late in life, and then to marry a child 

young enough to be his daughter, is hardly 

wise or noble. " 

'There was something of resentment in Mrs. 

tone. 
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"He has been married before ; very few of 
his friends know it. His married life lasted 
only a few months." 

"And his wife— his first wife? What be- 
came of her ? How does he speak of her ?** 

" With profound pity and tenderness." 

" What became of her ?" 

" She died by her own deed." 

" Having such a husband !" 

' ' Such a husband ! " said Julian. ' ' A prince 
— a king among men ; worthy of any woman's 
passionate devotion! It was, I believe, poor 
thing, a sudden madness." 

"And this happened, I think you said, about 
fi ve-and-twenty years ago ; and yet your friend 
only now thinks of marrying." 

" I did not know I had named how long ago. 
I suppose it can't be much less. I am sure yoa 
are ill to-day !" cried Julian, suddenly dragging 
back the curtain. "Your voice is not your 
voice!" 

Her hands went up to her face to hide it a 
she said, " The spring weather makes me weak 
and languid." 

"It is not so much that as that you have 
worn yourself out in nursing me. I wonder if 
ever I shall be able to do any thing for yon? 
When I have a home, will yon come and make 
it seem home for me ?" 

He spoke half playfully, half earnestly. 

"Please God, my boy, there may be a fiur 
wife to do that." 

Julian shook his head ; there was a long 
pause. 

" I wish you would tell me more of Alice," 
said Mrs. Winter. 

" There is nothing to tell. She is just so 
perfect that there is nothing to be said about 
her!" 

" It is more fit that she should be yours than 
his," asserted Mrs. Winter. 

" Don't say so ! You would not if yon knew 
her and him." 

"And he loves her — ^loves this child I" 

" She is fair and young, but she is wise ; a 
child in purity, God bless her ! but not in fool- 
ishness. Loves her! Indeed he loves her! 
All his hope of happiness in the years to come 
centres in her. He has had a sad life, and a 
noble one ; always for others. If yon knew 
him, yon would love him ; if yon loved him, 
yon would feel, as I do, that even Alice is not 
too precious for him." 

"And she, you say, loves him. But, being 
so young, perhaps only with duty and gratitude, 
as a daughter might?" suggested the tempt- 
ress. 

' ' She has grown up in the love of him. She 
loves him loyally, devoutly, staunchly. It will 
be her pride, her honor, and her happiness to 
be his wife. Possibly I should say it is her 
pride, her honor, and her happiness to be his 
wife." 

"And you, too, love her, poor boy ?*• 

" ir Hft ^\»\i^ii i^s^^mXA-j. " It is true, 
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\a 8o, I would tear out, if I could put my hand 
upon it, anj traitorous fibre in mj heart, soon- 
er than wrong my friend. For me she is his 
Alice. If it was not always so, I have strug- 
gled and I have conquered. Alice is for me 
his Alice." 

"Poor boy! Poor, noble boy!" she mur- 
mured. ^ 

There was silence. A silvery - toned bell 
rang out from among the olives on the morn- 
ing mountain. Julian lay back listening, 
wholly unconscious of the complicated agony 
of temptation beginning in the woman beside 
him. She was interesting, mysterious ; he 
was grateful to her, he even loved her, but his 
mind was so languid just now from physical 
exhaustion that it did not occupy itself long 
with any thing. The passionate scene of last 
night, for instance, was but very faintly re- 
membered. 

** It is not likely your friend is already mar- 
ried. He would have let you know." 

*' I should think so; but it can not matter 
to me except for the sake of my friend." 

''But to me it might — to me!" she was 
ready to scream out defiantly, but she did not 
even whisper those words. 

*'How beautiful that is!" sighed Julian, as 
the bell ceased. 

"Have you any photograph of Colonel Da- 
crc ? I should like to see what the man is like 
of whom you speak as reverently as if he were 
a beloved father." She said those words lin- 
geringly, as if she loved to dwell upon them. 

"In the breast-pocket of my jacket, in a 
small book, you will find his photograph." 

But it was some time before she moved ; she 
tried, but all power seemed gone out of her 
limbs. Her brain felt like a spot of burning 
heat, all the rest of her ice. Nevertheless, as 
yet she had hardly comprehended what things 
meant. One thing she recognized, that for the 
second time it was in her power to destroy the 
happiness of the one only man she had ever 
loved till she knew her son. She felt as if a 
breath might do it, or an incautious movement 
of her hand. For his sake she tried to say 
"Peace, be still," to the turbulent passions at 
work within her. By-and-by she got the coat, 
the book, the photograph. (It was long before 
Julian saw that photograph again, or knew what 
had become of it.) 

"A noble face, is it not ?" he asked. She 
had bent her head so low over it — was she 
short-sighted? — that he could not distinguish 
her face. 

Just at that moment, after a light tap at the 
door. Miss Kennedy came in. 

**A telegram!" she cried, "for Mr. Far- 
quhar. I called at the post for letters as I 
passed, and this had just come. Aunt Ade- 
laide brought me home, Mrs. Winter; she 
dropped me on her way; she is going on to 
Genoa. This telegram had just come. May 
I open it and read it to jou, Mr. Farqnhar? 
There are no secrets in telegrams. It is from 

7 



*Wafter Dunn Dacre' to * Julian Farquhar.' 
It says, *I have been delayed. But before 
Thursday evening I hope to be with you.' 
Thursday, and this is Wednesday! What is 
Walter Dunn Dacre like, Mr. Farquhar?" 
Then shrilly, "Good gracious! what is the 
matter with Mrs. Winter ? She's dead !" 

Flora's outcry brought Sister Martha and 
Eosalie. 

" She has fainted for the second time this 
morning," said Sister Martha. 

Julian, obliged only to look on, felt misera- 
bly helpless. Mrs. Winter was very long in 
rallying. 

" I don't think she has been well for some 
days," said Sister Martha. "She overtaxes 
her strength. If she were the mother to mon^r 
sieur she could not be more devoted." 

The Sister had stretched the poor lady upon 
the floor, with a pillow under her head. She 
was beginning to think of sending for Doctor 
Valery, when, at last, Mrs. Winter showed 
signs of returning life. As soon as she could 
walk, she allowed herself to be led to her own 
room and put upon her bed. But Julian's out- 
stretched hand and pleading eyes claimed from 
her some special notice before she left him. 
She bent over him, re-arranging his disordered 
pillows, whispering to him to try and rest now ; 
she touched his forehead with her lips. Her 
eyes, large and luminous, in what looked al- 
most like a dead face, dwelt on his full of some- 
thing which then overpowered him, which af- 
terward haunted him. . 

He did not see her again that day. She 
lay upon her bed all the morning resting, they 
thought. In the afternoon, when he asked 
about her, he was told she had gone for a drive 
with Miss Kennedy. Whatever Mrs. Winter 
had been in youth — and certain flashes of eye 
and mouth, and certain thrills in her voice, 
seemed to hint that she might have been im- 
petuously passionate — she had now for long 
years been sternly self- controlled ; unless, in- 
deed, it were rather that all those years so 
much of her had been as dead that there had 
been but little need of self-control. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Julian's dream. 

" God make thee good as thou art beaatiful." 

"My knight, my love, my knight of heaven. 
O then, my love, whose love is one with mine." 

That evening Julian either could not, or he 
dreamed that he could not, get to sleep at his 
usual early hour. It seemed to him as if, in 
a dream within a dream, he dreamed that he 
could not sleep, and then dreamed all that fol- 
lowed. 

Sister Martha now consideredhlra.welle.w<\\i's^ 
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sonndest . sleep. How seldom he was then 
alone she did not know! There were eyes 
which grudged to look on any thing else when 
they could look upon his face. Julian's dream 
this night was that some hours after the Sister 
had left him — the clocks were just striking 
twelve — he was lying, with closed eyes, hut 
wide awake, and wondering why sleep eluded 
him, when he became conscious of a softly- 
opened door ; but, wishing to escape the atten- 
tions of Sister Martha, he took care to give no 
sign that he did not sleep. 

Some one came to his bedside, and, in his 
dream, he waited to hear the often-heard — for 
he had often been guilty of similar feigning — 
*' He sleeps softly, the good God bo praised !" 
piously ejaculated, followed by the sound of 
cautiously retreating steps, as Sister Martha 
should return to her well -deserved slumbers 
with easy conscience. 

But the expected words were not spoken, 
and by-the-bye, he knew, though he could not 
tell through what sense the knowledge first 
came to him, that it was not Sister Martha who 
stood beside him. The breath was too softly 
drawn, the presence not palpable enough, and 
there was a slight, subtle sweetness, a sugges- 
tion of perfume, which he associated — not with 
the good Sister. 

He dreamed, if it were a dream, that he con- 
tinued to feign sleep, some instinct moving him 
to do so, through a time which seemed to him 
of incalculable length, and in spite of almost ir- 
resistible impulse to open his eyes, and to meet 
the gaze of which, through his closed lids, ho 
was conscious, or so he fancied. And then, 
presently, there was a stir ; that presence was 
nearer ; there was the warmth of breath upon 
his cheek, and in his ear, so it seemed to his 
pretematurally acute senses, the muffled sound 
Of heavy heart-beat. Then on his forehead 
grew the pressure of soft, warm lips, at first 
alighting there so cautiously as to be hardly 
felt, then gradually pressing closer and closer, 
and seeming as if they could not take them- 
selves away. 

In his dream Julian was then aware of in- 
ward struggle — struggle to yield to the impulse 
which bade him throw his arms about this wom- 
an'19 neck, draw her poor head down to rest 
upon his breast, while he cried to her the pas- 
sionate question, '* Mother?** But it seemed 
to him as if, as in a nightmare, some irresisti- 
ble power held him down, and held him back, 
from doing what he strove to do. The lips 
sighed themselves from off his forehead. Was 
she going? Could one immense effort release 
him? 

'* God make thee good as thou art beautiful ! 
God heal thee of all hurt and harm, and make 
thee strong! God give thee thy own pure 
heart's supreme desire!" 

He knew that she was kneeling by him. 
Those words he heard ; there followed less ar- 
ticoJate breathings of prayer, and sighs that 
*iaed as they must sigh out life indeed. Then 



came the little stir of her rising. Again she 
was bending over him. She laid her face cau- 
tiously on the pillow by his face, her lips to his 
lips, and lightly threw one arm across him; 
and then it seemed to Julian, in his dream, that 
his feeble senses failed him, and he lost con- 
sciousness. 

When he came to himself, waking either 
from swoon or heavy sleep, he sprang up in bed: 
stirred by overmastering impulse, the impres- 
sion left by that dream, he pulled back the cur- 
tain, stretched out his arms, nttered that word, 
cry and question in one, ** Mother !" and found 
himself alone — alone, and strongly, deeply 
shaken by the tumiult of blood and the hurry 
of heart -beat caused by his strangely vivid 
dream. 

When Sister Martha soon after came to his 
bedside she said he had a little fever, and in- 
sisted that he should drink a composing draught 
She sat by him through the rest of the night 
Under the influence of the medicine he fell 
asleep, and slept late into the morning. 

If Julian's had been a dream, then Mrs. 
Winter had had a kindred dream ; but she had 
not known in her dream that, by just the sound 
she had made in shutting the door, she had lost 
another sound for which soul and every sense 
had been a-hungering — the sound of that one 
word "Mother," spoken by those lips — the lips 
of her son ! 



CHAPTER IX. 

gone! 

*' Could I see thee but once, one day. 
And sink down so on my knee, 
And die in thy sight while I say, 
•Lady, I love but thee.*' 



)ti 



Julian woke to find the morning far ad- 
vanced, and Sister Martha standing by him with 
his breakfast-tray. His first thought, and his 
first question, concerned Mrs. Winter ; both 
question and thought were confused. Sister 
Martha answered him soothingly and evasive- 
ly ; but he was not so to be satisfied. He wish- 
ed Sister Martha to call Mrs. Winter ; be per- 
sisted in desiring to see her at once. Theionly 
reply his nurse would at first give him, that 
for the moment this was not possible, did not 
quiet him. 

'^ Something has happened," he insisted. 
"Don't try to hide it from me. She is, per- 
haps, ill — perhaps very ill." Then the poor 
boy's overbright eyes dilated, and his cheeks 
took a curdly pallor, as he added, ^' She is not 
dead ?" 

**0h no! oh no! nothing has happened— 
of harm. Keep quiet, be patient, and all I 
know I will tell you. Doubtless madame will, 
after a little, return. For the moment she is 
gone." 

*'^ OoTve\ '^ou m^«.Ti ^"qa ^oit-^. ^elk or ft 
i driver 
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*'Noy no. I mean that she is departed — 
that she travels." 

** But where ? and why ? and when ?" 

** To Marseilles." 

'< To Marseilles ? Gone ! You don*t mean 
she is already gone ?" 

He felt ill, overwhelmed with a sense of loss, 
of pain, of wrong done to him, of being balked 
and defrauded, though he did not know of what. < 

*' Doubtless madame will return," purrs Sis- 
ter Martha. **But a message from the young 
lady's father, as I understood, arrived in the 
night, and they needed to start early to meet 
him at MarseiUes. This is all I know. Ma- 
dame was naturally hurried. But she told me 
that monsieur's friend, a friend who is to him 
as a father, arrives to-day, or she would not, 
could not have left." 

'* Gone !" repeated Julian, and the word woke 
all kinds of echoing pain. Naturally it oc- 
curred to Sister Martha that her young pa- 
tient's grief or annoyance was not without ref- 
erence to the fair-haired girl whose pink-and- 
white beauty dazzled her own good-natured eyes. 

*' Mademoiselle was not a little angry," she 
said, soothingly. <* She scolded and she cried, 
and she declared she would bid you good-bye. 
But madame, who would not have you dis- 
turbed, locked mademoiselle into her chamber 
till the carriage was at the door." 

* * Gone ! " still repeated Julian. " Surely she 
left some message, some letter for me ?" 

** Of messages plenty, but every one of them 
stupidities that would not keep place in my 
head. As to letters, I will inquire." 

" It is of Mrs. Winter I am speaking. Was 
there no message from her ?" 

** From her none. It is that makes me be- 
lieve she looks soon to return ; and, besides, 
of luggage almost every thing is left. She 
looks to return, rest assured. It is impossible, 
when one thinks of it, but that she looks to re- 
turn, and soon. Otherwise it would be not a 
little strange that she, who devoted herself to 
you, so that had you been her own son she 
could not have done more, should go away with- 
out one word of adieu." 

"Perhaps," hazarded Julian, the blood crim- 
soning his forehead as he spoke, and, at those 
words of the Sister's, "had you been her own 
son," he re-entered the atmosphere of that 
dream — "perhaps, in the night, she came to 
bid me good-bye, but found me asleep, and 
would not wake me." ■ * 

"Not possible," answered Sister Martha, 
confidently and complacently. "I must have 
known. I sleep so light, so light the step of a 
cat would wake me, and I heard nothing." 

So saying, having ended her arrangement 
of the room, she went away to ask if there 
were any letters, and to leave Julian to take 
his breakfast. 

"Gone!" began poor Julian again. "She 
won't come back ! I know she does not mean 
to come back. Gone I And this haste, this 



so. She must be brought back. Dacre must 
go after her, and must bring her back. Gone! 
I could cry like a child. And why ? It can't 
be only because I am weak ; because it is sud- 
den ; because for all her kindness I had not 
thanked her. Gone ! And last night ? Was 
it a dream ? And yesterday, those eyes of hers ! 
What did they mean? Such love and such 
pathos! Gone! And I can't ask her what 
it means! And this wildly -improbable, ro- 
mantic notion that has got possession of me, 
will keep possession till I see her again. Gk)iie ! 
Oh ! if I could know that I should be an hour 
alone, I would cry — as a child cries after its 
mother I It must be that — that I love her — 
that she is my mother!" 

Julian's head had been turning and returning 
on his pillow with feverish restlessness. Now it 
was still, his pale lips smiled softly to himself at 
himself; he repeated in a timid whisper his last 
word, ** Mother." Then he flushed, shook his 
head, and muttered, "Impossible!" He tried 
to recall every thing that had passed between 
him and Mrs. Winter, especially tried to re- 
member what words he had spoken that could 
have pained her. He got very hot, very tired ; 
his head began to ache badly, and his pulse to 
hammer wildly. 

Presently Sister Martha returned, holding, 
as in triumph, a letter, which poor Julian's 
eager, weak hand was stretched out to reach 
while it was yet afar off in the great room. He 
tore it open with immense, indefinite expec- 
tation, to find only a few foolish, forward sen- 
timental absurdities from Miss Kennedy ! He 
rent the paper in two, hardly read, asked for a 
lighted candle, and saw it bum. 

"If I had a sister like this girl," he thought, 
" I should certainly wish to build her up in some 
high tower, out of sight and speech of men, till, 
if ever, she came to years of discretion." 

But his thoughts almost immediately re- 
turned to Mrs. Winter. 

Dr. Valery that morning found his patient 
in a very unsatisfactory state, for which it puz- 
zled him to account. He had never been so 
well since the day he had walked those few 
steps. From this fact the good doctor was in- 
clined to draw dismal auguries. 

As the day went on, Julian's thoughts of 
Mrs. Winter grew more and more agitating. 
He missed her to his heart's core, and his heart 
seemed to ache with blind love and pity for her, 
while all the old pain, which the pressure of 
her hand, different from any other hand he had 
ever known, had had so much power to soothe, 
came back to his poor head. 

" Just to have her back, if only for one day !" 
he kept repeating to himself. 

It seemed to him that he had shown her no 
gratitude — that he had accepted all her devo- 
tion, and made her no return. And she was 
evidently a woman rich in sorrows, to whom 
love was very dear, to whom. b\a Vy<i^ "^csoL^Vsr^ 
very vt«c\ou%. 
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confused. His tbongbts thronged about and 
concentrated themselves more and more thick- 
ly and closely upon the one idea from which 
he did not now even try to drive them away. 
For Colonel Dacre^s arrival he now chiefly 
longed, in order that he might send him in 
pursuit of Mrs. Winter ! 

When Colonel Dacre came, he was told that 
the patient was suffering from a relapse, from 
a nervous attack, and was to be kept perfectly 
quiet. But Julian set all orders at defiance, 
and, alone with Colonel Dacre, poured out, in 
one confused, excited narrative, all that was in 
his mind with regard to Mrs. Winter, urging that 
Colonel Dacre should lose no time in pursuing 
her, and spare* no effort to bring her back. 

Colonel Dacre found there was no other way 
of calming Julian but to promise to do what he 
wished. In all probability he had crossed on 
the road those whom he was now required to 
pursue. He had some recollection of having 
met a traveling-carriage, in which sat a fair- 
haired girl, and an older lady, dressed in black, 
whose eager scrutiny of his face had raised a 
moment's wonder in him. 



'* And if I find yonr mysterioos lady, Julian, 
my poor boy, what am I to do ? what am I to 
say ?" 

** Bring her back to me." 

'*But it may be impossible that she should 
come." 

'* Implore her, for her 8on*s sake, to come." 

'* I will do my best," said Colonel Dacre, lay- 
ing his hand on Julian*s forehead, *' and yon 
must do your best to quiet down." 

Colonel Dacre was much saddened by the 
state in which he found Julian. All this fever- 
ish excitement and mysterious conjecture about 
Mrs. Winter he attributed to the delusions of 
disease. He himself was weary and travel- 
worn, reminded, by the nature of the sensations 
produced by so simple a journey, that he cer- 
tainly was not as young as he had been. Af- 
ter only a couple of hours* rest he turned back 
again toward Marseilles. 

Nothing more strongly marked to him how 
much Julian was different from his usual self 
than this most uncharacteristic absence of all 
consideration for any thing but the satisfying 
of his own desire. 
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CHAPTER I. 

SIR EVERABD HOPE KENNEDY. 

**Hi8 hair, a sun that ray'd from off a brow 
Like hill-snow high in heaven, the steel-blne eyes, 
The golden beard that clothed his lips with light." 

It was true that a message had come from 
Sir Everard in the night, asking for as early a 
meeting as possible at Marseilles ; but, before 
the message had been delivered, Mrs. Winter 
had begnn to prepare for her own and Miss 
Kennedy's departure. Just a few necessaries 
had been put together, every thing else could 
be packed and arranged afterward by the serv- 
ants, if she and Miss Kennedy should not re- 
turn to the villa, as Mrs. Winter knew they 
would not. 

Mrs. Winter traveled in a dream. Miss Ken- 
nedy was sulky and silent, sleepy too, and did 
not disturb her. Before Mrs. Winter's eyes 
— ^between her and every thing she looked at — 
floated the face of her son, from whom every 
whirl of the wheels was taking her farther away. 
To see him again when ?— -ever ? Never ? One 
thing especially tortured her. Julian's face 
would present itself to her in the pallor, with 
the sunken eyes darkly lined under, and the 
sharpened features of death ; would confuse it- 
self with the beautiful face of the dead Christ 
in the picture of which she had first been re- 
minded when she first looked on Julian. 

More than once she was ready to start up ih 
the carriage and order the driver to turn back, 
feeling as if, at any risk, she must once more 
see those dark eyes open, and with the light of 
life in them, that mouth smile with the mobili- 
ty of life, the hue of life on those cheeks — crisp 
life, and not dank-hanging limp death in those 
dear, dark locks — warm life, and not death's 
clammy cold, on the smooth and beautiful white 
brow on which her lips would have loved to rest 
forever. 

As the distance at which Julian was left be- 
hind increased, she sank more completely down 
into the despairing sense of the impossibility of 
this return, and she tried to prepare herself for 
the impending interview with her pupil's father, 
trying to know what she intended for the fu- 
ture. She expected to be asked to accompany 
Mi9S Kennedy, and her aunt. Lady Adelaide 
Masterman (who was going out to rejoin her 
husband), to India : unless she should oppose 
Flora's exportation, and recommend that she 
shonld remain longer in Europe. 
ShoaJd she go ? Should she not go ? Could 



\ 



she, either in India or elsewhere, continue her 
charge of Miss Kennedy? It seemed tp her 
impossible that she shoidd do so. Absolutely 
necessary that she should be free. Free to 
live or to die — to wander or to rest — to be here 
or go there, as the caprice of the moment, the 
passion of the hour, or the fatuous illusions of 
hope shonld impel her. To do her duty to her 
pupil — to justify the trust put in her by Sir 
Everard — ^was, she soon decided, no longer pos- 
sible. But it was only after her glance had 
flashed against Colonel Dacre's, as they crossed 
each other on the road, that she fully and final- 
ly realized how absolutely, conclusively, beyond 
all doubt or debate, impossible ! She owed Sir 
Everard a great deal. To give up her charge 
in this way would seriously grieve and annoy 
him ; would, probably, also gravely inconven- 
ience him. She could not help it. To go to 
India was utterly impossible. She must plead 
her powerlessness to endure the painful mem- 
ories and associations connected with her for- 
mer life there. To remain in office about his 
daughter at all, anywhere, was as impossible. 
She must plead overstrained nervesy and a wea- 
riness that must have rest, or she would die. 
Beyond this determination of what she would 
not, because she could not, do, Mrs. Winter 
believed herself to have no plans; unrecog- 
nized possibilities, faint, vague sketches of im- 
probable contingencies, may have floated in the 
atmosphere as the dust floats,, but no sunbeam 
of hope smote across the chambers of her mind 
to reveal their presence. 

Mrs. Winter had, as much as possible, hur- 
ried on their journey. When they reached 
Marseilles, and went to the hotel at which 
rooms had been engaged for them, they found 
that Sir Everard had not yet come, but was 
expected by the next train from Lyons. It 
was early morning; Miss Kennedy went at 
once to bed. Mrs. Winter knew sleep to be 
unattainable. She left the confidential Swiss 
maid, Kosalie, in charge of her pupil, and, when 
she had re-arranged her toilet, went out. To 
be still — to sit down and wait, seemed out of 
the question. She walked for two hours with 
closed senses, seeing nothing, hearing nothing, 
of external things. When she returned to the 
hotel, Sir Everard had come. It fell in with 
her own wishes that he asked for an interview 
immediately on knowing that she was in the 
house. She tec^lx^d. Vivox \a. >Jaa V^KeAsss^ssfe -%».- 
loTi from \j\i\OcL V«t \»^^xci^\ev— N^'b^wA. -^?«v€te. 
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gaged for Sir Everard's party were the best 
in the hotel ; therefore magnificent rather than 
home-like. Sir Everard had hardly spoken one 
sentence before she felt that his manner to her 
was changed from what it had been last time 
they had met. He thanked her for the prompt- 
itude with which she had responded to his sum- 
mons, apologized for its abruptness, expressed 
surprise that she should have been the first to 
arrive, feared she must have overfatigued her- 
self by too hurried a journey, inquired for his 
daughter — for the stranger-guest at the yilla, 
and then came to a pause. 

Mrs. Winter and Sir Everard had met sel- 
dom, for short periods, and at long Intervals, 
of late. Daring the few first years of her 
charge of his daughter, this had not been so ; 
and then there had, at times, been enough un- 
mistakable tenderness of interest in the pro- 
foundly deferential, gallant courtesy shown by 
Sir Everard to his daughter's governess, to raise 
some speculation among his relatives and inti- 
mates as to whether " poor Sir Everard" med- 
itated a second misalliance. Mrs. Winter's 
conduct then had been, Sir Everard thought, 
nobly firm and frank. It had raised her high- 
er than ever before in Sir Everard's esteem. 
But when he knew that he could not — as he 
would willingly have done — make her his wife, 
he had avoided seeing much of her. The cold 
and formal politeness of his manner to-day was 
something new from him to her. 

As has been said, she noticed the change, 
but only vaguely. While he spoke her thoughts 
wandered far and wide. It was not what ho 
might have to say, but what she had, that seem- 
ed to her of consequence. 

While he talked, she observed, without know- 
ing that she observed, except by the picture that 
dwelt on her mind afterward, how exactly of 
the hue of the morning Mediterranean, which 
she saw behind him, were Sir Everard's eyes 
(eyes that, by-and-by, more than once in the 
course of their talk, gave out phosphorescent 
sort of gleams of a peculiar intensity), and how 
that background of violet-hued sea brought out 
the golden coloring of his hair. Sir Everard, 
in spite of fair hair and violet-blue eyes, and a 
complexion that would show the mounting and 
retreating of his blood with an almost woman- 
like distinctness, was a stern and stately-look- 
ing man, with a marble-like mass of white fore- 
head, and a close, grave, firm mouth, that doubt- 
less would have had more sweetness in its firm- 
ness had his life been happier. 

Sir Everard, having said all that cost him 
nothing to say, and all that it was not of 
much consequence whether he said or not, had 
paused. 

"May I ask to have the windows shut?" 
said Mrs. Winter. "The noisy bustle of the 
street confuses me." In fact, she was so ex- 
hausted by mental and physical fatigue that, 
jast now, till she should be roused and stimu- 



and it would soon be impossible to grasp hold 
of word or thought. 

Sir Everard himself closed the windows, and 
then, evidently bracing himself up for a great 
efibrt, he said, with a sort of penitent grace 
shining through his sternness, 

"I must begin by asking your forgiveness 
beforehand for what I am about to say, which 
sounds like deliberately planned offense. But 
I think — I hope — ^you know me well enough to 
know that I can not give pain without suffer- 
ing pain. If I am about to pain you, it will 
be at the cost of pain to myself beyond any I 
can give you." 

" I have little experience, and little expecta- 
tion, of any thing but pain in this life. Please 
believe me more callous than you think. More 
truly courteous than I know yon to be I can 
not think you, or I would." Mrs. Winter, so 
answering, was roused to a little listless won- 
der as to what could be about to follow snch an 
exordium. 

"That is not a speech calculated to make 
my task of paining easier," Sir Ererard said, 
hastily. 

"Is it not? I beg your pardon. Believe 
any thing said that will make it easier. I hard- 
ly knew what I was saying." 

" You only put into words what I have al- 
ways feared was the truth with regard to year 
life," he answered, gently. 

To that she made no reply, and he went on : 

** I must begin the subject on which I have 
to speak by saying that I have hardly any con- 
fidence in the veracity of my informant. My 
daughter is too like her mother to be trusted 
in any way. The tone in which she has writ- 
ten to me about this matter is, in all ways, dis- 
tasteful to me ; it is vulgar, and it is nialig- 
nant. " Sir Everard's face expressed bitter dis- 
gust as he said this. " I shall credit nothing 
more than what I hear from your own lips," he 
Went on, "and nothing different from what I 
hear from your own lips. But yon will, I am 
sure, understand, when I tell you that the girl 
has spoken to her aunt. Lady Adelaide, in the 
same strain in which she has written to me, 
that it is absolutely necessary I should be pre- 
pared to deny and to disprove to the full, or to 
account for what grain of truth may be con- 
tained in, a monstrous mass of falsehood and 
exaggeration, before I can ask yon as, in ray 
own interest and Flora's, I must earnestly de- 
sire to do, to accompany us to India," 

Mrs. Winter's wonder began to give way to 
dim suspicion of the truth. Pitying the pain 
which had heightened the color on Sir Everard's 
fair face, she now hastened to speak. 

"Perhaps, Sir Everard, it may save you a 
good deal, and me something, if I at once tell 
you frankly that I am unable to accompany 
Miss Kennedy to India, and obliged to resign 
niy-care of her, even should she remain in "EtOr 
rope. ^ You must excuse my abraptnessy for the 
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shocked surprise, amazement, anger, consterna- 
tion, and incredulity were all expressed. Then 
his eyes fixed themselves on the floor, on which, 
with the toe of his boot, he traced out a pattern 
of the carpet. He remained silent. Of course 
his first notion could not but be that all he had 
heard was true. Could she mean to marry 
this man, young enough, according to every 
report, to be her son ? Marry ! He remem- 
bered that years ago she had told him enough 
to let him know that she was not free to mar- 
ry; but then that was years ago. Things 
might have changed with her. Death might 
have changed them. 

Mrs. Winter felt that he was waiting for her 
to speak further, to explain. But she felt, also, 
too weary to be able to concentrate her mind 
enough to know what to say. It was easier to 
wait for his questions, and then to answer, or 
to decline to answer them, as the case might 
be; she fully understood by this time what 
would be their subject. 

Sir Everard, when at last he spoke, touched 
upon what to him, at all events at first sight, 
seemed the trivial and selfish side of the mat- 
ter, saying, 

*'I have always known that your position 
with my daughter must be a harassing one — 
could not be, in any way, an easy or pleasant 
one. But I have done all I knew how to amel- 
iorate it, in every way striving to increase 
Flora's subjection, and to uphold your authori- 
ty. I did not expect, I could not have fore- 
seen, that in this sudden manner you would 
abandon your post, and leave Flora on my 
unprepared hands." 

*'I asked you to forgive my abruptness. Sir 
Everard; I hoped you would attribute it to 
the true cause. From what you have said, I 
thought that, by hearing I wished to throw up 
my situation, you would feel yourself saved from 
the pain of discharging me. I would most 
willingly save you from pain. No words of 
mine could ever thank you for the constant 
considerate kindness, always shown most when 
most needed, which I have experienced from 
you." 

''Why should you imagine I thought of dis- 
charging you? 'Discharging you!' What a 
phrase !" 

"But, indeed, I think this interview, even 
irrespective of the necessity I now feel to be 
free, could end in no other way." 

"You will not, I trust, say so when I tell 
you that I require no explanation from you of 
any thing you do not choose to explain. A 
simple denial of the truth of one or two state- 
ments made by my daughter will be sufficient. 
It is not for my own satisfaction that I require 
even this much. I know enough of my daugh- 
ter to know the monstrous and malicious ex- 
aggeration, to speak in the mildest possible 
manner, of which she might be capable when 
under iJie influence of certain unworthy feel- 



ings. 
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"Bat suppose, Sir Ererard, that I can deny 



no charge brought against me by Miss Een- 
nedv." 

" I can not accept such a supposition," was 
answered, haughtily. 

There was again silence; and during this 
silence Sir Everard took up, moved, replaced 
every trifle within his reach on the table, and 
avoided looking at Mrs. Winter, whose eyes 
were fixed meditatively on his face. She was 
pitying him ; she was, also, rather pitying her- 
self for being obliged to rest in the disesteem 
of a man to whose esteem his own character 
gave weight and value ; but from these forms 
of pity her thoughts, as the silence lasted, slip- 
ped away. When, impatient of her silence, he 
by-and-by lifted his eyes to hers, his keen blue 
glance, in which she had always felt "clear 
honor shining like the dewy star of dawn," en- 
countered her gaze, large and luminous with 
pathetic passion — ^for her thoughts had again 
gathered round Julian's death-like image of 
sleep. 

" You are looking very ill !" he was sudden- 
ly moved to say. 

"At least tell me of what I am accused?" 
she asked, with a wan, faint smile. 

" Of nothing — by my thoughts." 

" But of what by your daughter's spoken and 
written words ?" 

" Of inordinate devotion to this young Mr. 
Farquhar, of a caressing tenderness shown to 
him, of caresses bestowed upon him — altogeth- 
er of conduct toward him only becoming from . 
a wife toward a husband, or from a mother to- 
ward a son." 

A hot, angry flush was burning now on Sir 
Everard's cheeks. The faint smile flickering 
on Mrs. Winter's face, as she listened, had 
some exasperating efiect upon him. 

"From a mother to a son !" she echoed, with 
a wild throb of her heart, that sent a tide of 
emotional, youthful -seeming beauty over her 
poor face. She felt as if she must have let fly 
the truth and revealed her secret. 

" But as you neither are nor could be that — " 

"Who says so? I am old enough." Be- 
penting her rashness, she added, '' I had a son 
who, had he lived, would now have been of 
this boy's age." 

"Of that I know nothing," answered Sir 
Everard, in as harsh a voice as he could use to 
a woman. A woman, too, whom he had loved 
with a respectful tenderness that had made 
him feel danger for her afar ofl^, and scrupu- 
lously avoid placing her in any equivocal posi- 
tion. He now endured the disgust of jealous 
pain in having to believe that sometUng at 
least of what he had heard was true. " Of 
that I know nothing. Anyway, you are not 
this young fellow's mother. And I, as a man 
of the world, tell you, what you have lived 
enough in the world to know without my tell- 
ing, that you are too young still, and far too 
beautiful," he ^\i«fcd«b\3asseaffiv^>^Nx^^S«.\s^'^'^ 
\>\oom UTi^U^gcLt \)a».\.\kai^ <5.aa^^ ^^5gt\iKt\^^^^r— 
" far loo \>o».mV:\^m\;' V^ ^«^^^\'^^^''^ ^^ '^'^'^ 
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misapprehension and calnmny, if you place 
yourself in a false position. So noble, so wise, 
so innately, instinctively pure as I have always 
felt you, I should have thought you the last 
woman in the world to give any man the right 
even to dream of speaking to you as I am do- 
ing. Surely you must know that to say, in ex- 
cuse for caresses lavished upon a young man 
who a week or two ago was a stranger to you, 
that he might have been your son, far from 
screening you from scandal, would be counted 
arrant — excuse a rough word — humbug. He 
feels well enough, depend upon it, that you 
are not his mother, no kith or kin to him ; not 
his mother, but a beautiful woman, whose ten- 
derness, whose caresses might fool any man^s 
heart out of his breast." 

The Mediterranean blue eyes gleamed phos- 
phorescently. 

*'He was at death's door, the poor boy!" 
murmured Mrs. Winter, in a stifled voice, with 
downcast eyes. The eyes were downcast to 
hide the glow in them, the softest warm flush 
was on her face, the strangest tumult of emo- 
tion in her heart. She was consciously think- 
ing now, neither of Julian nor of Sir Everard, 
but of her husband, of Julian's father. Sir 
Everard's last words were echoing in her heart, 
but neither with the speaker of them, nor with 
him about whom they were spoken, was she 
concerned. Her attitude, her expression, were 
such as were natural to a woman who hears 
such words ; but though she was thrilled with 
the matter and the manner of those words, she 
had no thought of the speaker ; she was hardly 
conscious of his presence, even though his 
voice still rang in her ears. 



CHAPTER II. 

ALAS, POOR fool! 

" I knock and cry, * Undone, undone ! 
Is there no help, no comfort, none ? 
No gleaning in the wide wheat-plains 
Where othcra drive their loaded wains ?' *' 

Leanin<% her arm on the table, she screened 
her eyes with one of her almost transparently 
delicate hands, and yielded herself up to the 
warm flood of intoxicating hope, of new life in 
new love — ^love that yet was not new, but old — 
which suddenly seemed to course through her 
veins and to fill her heart. This man before 
her, still in the prime and pride of life, told 
her, in tones that carried belief with them, 
that she was still young enough, still beautiful 
enough, to inspire love. And she knew cer- 
tainly now that the one man in the world for 
whose love of that nature she cared, was still 
in the world. And was he not hers, she his ? 
If she claimed him, she claimed no more than 
ber own. 
She was obliged to give herself np to listen- 
•"•^ to a cJaworous, imperious inner voice 



which, for the moment, deafened her to all oth- 
er voices. 

Beside the early spring of Flora Kennedy's 
blooming beauty, and with the consciousness 
how far behind and long ago was her own 
youth, her any hope or love, Mrs. Winter had 
grown to feel as wintry as the name she had 
assumed. But, now, first the mother had been 
wakened in her, and now the wife was waking. 
And the questions " Too late ?" or '* Is there 
yet time?" cried within her, and would be 
heard. 

And there stood Sir Everard, little knowing 
what he had done, waiting for her to speak, 
speaking again before she could speak, plead- 
ingly. 

*'I am altogether in the wrong. Forgive 
me. I said I would credit nothing that I did 
not hear from your own lips; and yet, though 
they have told me nothing, I fear I have spoken 
as if I believed all I had heard to be true. I 
ask your forgiveness — I ask it earnestly. 1 
have the fullest faith in your ability to explain, 
more than innocently, all that needs explana- 
tion, and the fullest faith in the generosity 
which will lead you to treat me better than I 
deserve, to give an explanation to which I have 
no right." 

It hurt her to force herself to attend to him. 
The strain, the stress, the action and reaction 
of feeling, seemed more than she could bear; 
something in her brain or heart seemed ready 
to give way. 

But yet, when she moved her hand from be- 
fore her face, and looked at Sir Everard, he 
was startled by her softness of bloom, by the 
dewy moisture of her always wonderfully beau- 
tiful eyes, by the palpitating emotion betrayed 
by something in the parted lips, and, as he then 
also noticed, by the quiver of the lace abont 
her breast. 

**It is for me," she said, very humbly, "to 
ask your forgiveness. A sudden something 
came over me, and sent my thoughts back over 
more than half my lifetime. I am very tired, 
too. I hardly know of what we were, talking. 
Oh ! yes, it was of charges brought against me 
by your daughter. Sir Everard, I can only 
say that, if Miss Kennedy has played the spy, 
she is no doubt able, without exceeding the 
truth, to report to you actions of mine that 
would naturally make you feel me unfit to con- 
tinue my charge of yonr daughter. But as, 
for reasons of my own, I feel obliged to resign 
that charge, may not the matter end here. Sir 
Everard, with forbearance, and as much charity 
of judgment as is possible on your part, and on 
mine deep gratitude and cordial esteem ?" 

" It must end here, if you choose it shall," 
he answered. "But it seems to me you owe 
it to yourself— to womanhood, even — ^I will say 
nothing of any claims the friendship that has 
been between us might give me — to set this 
.matter Tight." 

• \ "It can. not\i^ %e\. t\^\.^^ €tift tccksw^»«^ laaA.- 
, \\y,\ooVLin5^ Trp Valo "Vwa ^«^t^ "^SxVi ^wJlVj ^Ss&cstSL^ 
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eyes — " at least, I can not now, can not yet, 
see how it can." 

''It can't be that you love — that you. think 
of marrying this young fellow !" broke from 
Sir Everard, impnlsively. 

** God knows whether I love him !" she an* 
swered. ''As to marrying him, I no more 
think of that than if he were my own son. I 
have left him, never expecting to see him again 
except by stealth, unless — unless, from being 
deservedly one of the loneliest, the most un- 
happy of women, God should see fit suddenly 
to make me one of the most blessed. Than 
that my death is more probable." 

There was a long silence. To Sibyl Winter 
time seemed neither long nor short. Sir Ever- 
ard had risen and walked to and fro in the 
room in great, to himself not explicable, agita- 
tion. Mrs. Winter only sank deeper and deep- 
er into the gulf of confused sensation, which 
could hardly be called thought. Presently Sir 
Everard stood in front of her. 

" Mrs. Winter, I refuse to credit yon against 
yourself. What yon would leave me to believe 
is so utterly out of harmony with any thing I 
know of your character that I refuse to believe 
it. Why are you playing with me? Am I 
unworthy of your confidence ?" 

" Heaven knows my mood is no playful one ! 
In one way it is bitter as death." Suddenly 
taking a desperate resolution, she went on: 
"You are unworthy of no confidence. If I 
did not give you mine at once, it is that the 
happiness of others is involved ; it is that ev- 
ery thing is so involved that ** — her hands went 
up to clasp her brow — "that I don't know 
what I dare do, if I dare do any thing." 

"Is it not possible I might be of use to 
you ?" he asked, with extreme gentleness. 

She only shook her head. Presently she 
went on, speaking hurriedly, passionately, as if 
in breathless haste, 

"If Flora has told you that I laid my lips 
on that poor boy's pale, beautiful face, and 
seemed as if I could never take them away ; 
that I held him in my arms, and seemed as if 
I could never let him go ; that I pressed his 
dear dark head to my bosom, and seemed as if 
I would hold it there forever — if she has told you 
these things, I can only say that what of them 
I have done, and what only longed to do, I don't 
know, but that, anyway, this last time is not 
the first time my lips have been pressed on that 
face, that head has been in my bosom, my arms 
have been round that boy. Sir Everard, he is 
my son ! I loved his father passionately — I 
passionately love my son ; and what it has cost 
me, is costing me, will cost me to leave him, as 
I believe forever, God in heaven only knows !" 
She bowed her head into her hands and wailed, 
" My boy, my boy, my boy I Oh God ! my 
boy!" 

Sir Everard was pale enough now. That 
cry of hers thrilled him. It was not till, after 



with you," that he said, in a voice at once 
stem and pitiful, 

"Your son! And his name is Farquhar, 
while yon call yourself Winter !" 

"Neither he nor I have any right, by birth 
or marriage, to the names we near. But there 
is a name — and a noble name — the name of a 
true, unspotted soldier and gentleman, to which 
we have both the right. I was the wife of my 
boy's father,** she added, proudly. 

"Am I permitted another question? Is it 
impossible you should claim your name ?** 

" I spoke falsely, saying I have the right to 
it. I had the right, but I forfeited it long 
years ago. Not by such sin as you will think, 
but by death. I tried to destroy myself, I 
let it be believed I had destroyed myselC All 
these years I have chosen to be dead. I have 
no right now to a life that must destroy the 
happiness of others. I can not claim my son 
and not claim his father. For my son is his 
father's own son, with his father's keen sense 
of honor. I load him with life-long misery if 
I give him a mother who can not give him a 
father. And his father — " 

" Has married again ?" broke in Sir Everard. 

She bowed her head, bowing to the belief 
that this was so. And she wept as if she would 
weep very life away in longing, and in the bit- ' 
ter reaction from the foolish, flattering illusions 
(that would, nevertheless, by-and-by return) of 
a short while ago. Sir Everard went to the 
window, and stpod looking out on shifting, hur- 
rying crowds, on shimmering water, and saw all 
he looked upon as through a mist. A move- 
ment of Mrs. Winter's roused him. She had 
ceased to weep ; she had risen ; she wished to 
end the interview. He turned and went quick- 
ly toward her, and took both her hands. 

" It is not to be spoj^ of. I can say nothing. 
If there is at any tiaR any service that I can 
render you, you will honor me by letting me be 
of use." 

He spoke with difficulty, and in a broken 
voice. 

"There will be nothing. There can be 
nothing. I am dead. I must wait God's 
time for resurrection. All the same from the 
depth of my heart I thank yon for your kind- 
ness — ^for your nobleness. Sir Everard!" 

She bent her head, and would have touched 
his hand with her lips, but he would not let her. 
He kissed her hand, and left the room hastily. 



CHAPTER III. 

SIR eteeard's perplexities. 

"I felt no sorrows then ; but now my grief, 
Like festering wounds grown old, begins to smart V 



Later in that day, when Flora had slept her 
sleep out, she was sent Cot lo \fckft. x^i««i.^Vss«, 
a time, she lifted up her head and composed I lier fat\itt «(i^\iftt «aii\.^«t* vwCvwOcsw^f^v 
Jjer face, and spoke, saying, " My secret is Bafe\ coTiSu\XttX\o^ 
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Lady Adelaide, who had- been telegraphed 
to at the same time as Mrs. Winter, had hur- 
riedly obeyed the summons, as Mrs. Winter 
had done, but at a good deal of inconvenience, 
as all her plans had been made for joining her 
brother at Marseilles, at a later date. She had 
just now, but an hour ago, arrived. 

Sir Everard had told his sister that Mrs. 
Winter's explanations had satisfied him that 
she was a woman as unhappy as noble-minded ; 
but that she was forced to resign her charge 
of Flora, because her health was too broken to 
allow of her retaining it. 

Sir Everard colored with vexation under the 
skeptical look of his hard-headed, shrewd sister 
as she said, 

'^We have, at all events, one great reason 
for gratitude toward the lady in question — a 
reason she will never, I trust, deprive us of. I 
must say it would have been a trial to have to 
call her sister. She is beautiful enough, and 
graceful enough, certainly; you remember I 
had never seen her till I saw her at Fiordi- 
mare ; she has a Southern glow in her beauty, 
peculiarly attractive, doubtless, to Northern 
eyes. Nevertheless, I am thankful, beyond 
any thing I can say, that we are safely quit of 
her. A woman with a history which is a mys- 
tery, as you imply hers is, is not a woman for 
such a post as she has filled, much less for 
such a post as, at one time, she seemed likely 
to fiU." 

'^I wish I could hope that the post she has 
filled would be half as well filled in the future," 
commented Sir Everard. 

"Your girl must marry," decided Lady Ad- 
elaide. " She is now seventeen. So pretty as 
she is, she will soon marry in India." 

*'I shall still remain her father." 

"You are really toc^itter, Everard." 

" I hope to Heaven^ may prove so. Here 
she comes." 

Disregarding the gloom and pain on her 
father's brow, Flora came dancing up to him, 
with malicious pleasure in her small bright 
eyes. 

"It was all true, papa, wasn't it ? Though 
you wouldn't believe it of your paragon. She 
couldn't deny any thing — now, could she, papa ?" 

"It was all false, Flora — utterly false, in the 
spirit, even if true to the letter." 

" She has bewitched you," said Flora ; and 
she went on to say things so audacious that Sir 
Everard lost his temper, and did what he had 
never done to a woman before, not even to the 
girl's mother, to whom such discipline might 
have been useful — he lightly boxed his daugh- 
ter's ear, and bade her, now and always, be si- 
lent on a subject of which she knew nothing 
that was true. 

Poor Sir Everard — whose conduct, from first 
to last, had been altogether without teproach in 
regard to Mrs. Winter — suffered a good deal, 
la a good many different ways, through her 



an he admired and had loved from the ^ort 
of cloud of aspersion and suspicion that had 
settled about Mrs. Winter, he was greatly and 
seriously inconvenienced by losing her services 
so suddenly, just at this juncture. 

Mrs. Winter was not without vaguely sor- 
rowful recoguition of the way the widening 
circles of her own wrong- doing of long ago 
now touched the innocent with trouble; bat 
any such sorrowful recognition could be only 
vague, for Sir Everard, with his chivalroas 
pity and pain for her, and his personal diffi- 
culties, seemed a figure far ofiT, standing on the 
shore of some other life. While between her 
and him, at this her resurrection-time of dead 
griefs, dead joys, dead hopes, was such a tu- 
mult of personal, passionate emotions, and of 
contending impulses as made all else indeed 
dim. When he had left, her that morning, 
what had she done ? 

She had gone into the adjoining room, and, 
standing there before a mirror which reflected 
her from head to foot, had repeated to herself 
some of Sir Everard*s words. And the thought 
of her heart had been, 

" If he calls me beautiful, if he feels me bean- 
tifiil, why should not my husband ?" 

Standing there, still looking at, after she had 
ceased to see, herself, she followed out the in- 
toxicating imaginations suggested by that ques- 
tion. Till, rousing herself from this delidous 
delirium of dreams to the bitter dust and ashes 
of reality, she cried, 

"Oh, fool, fool, fool! Do you forget that 
he never loved you? He never loved you! 
Why should he love you now ? You fool, yea 
fool!" 

And she remembered "Alice** — Alice, whom 
to love as a daughter would, she thought, be so 
dear a delight ; Alice, whom he now, perhaps, 
called wife ; the Alice of whom Julian's words 
had taught her to think as fair, sweet, young, 
pure, and unspotted from the world ; wise, tme, 
devoutly loving. 

Thinking so of Alice, how could it but seem 
to Sibyl that she would be more fiend than 
woman, if now — even if it were yet possible to 
do this without staining the innocent eyes and 
serene, shining brow of this tender girl — she 
should pluck this loved and loving Alice from 
his bosom, and, for the second time in her life, 
now in full knowledge of what she was doing, 
as then in utter ignorance, thrust her unloved 
self upon him. 

• "Of my own free-will," she told herself, "I 
chose death. I forfeited my right to be alive. 
Dead I must remain. Even what of life I have 
kept is now forfeit ; it is a danger and a peril' 
to others." 

It seemed as if, indeed, from such meshes as 
she had wound round her life there was no be- 
ing free in this life. 

In obedience to her fiither's stem command. 
Flora by-and-by came to take a formal but quite 
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tber and her aunt, where family conncil was to 
be held as to her future. 

After they had left, a letter was delivered to 
Mrs. Winter from Sir Everard. It inclosed a 
check for an amount far larger than any thing 
that was '* due " to her, but with such words as 
made the return of any part of it impossible. 
At the same time, she was told that the apart- 
ments she was occupying had been retained for 
her, and prepaid for the next week. And so 
ended all relation between Sibyl and Sir Ev- 
erard. 



CHAPTER IV. 



HUSBAND AND WIFE. 



"Though time has plowed that face 
With many farrows since I saw it first, 
Yet I'm too well acquainted with the ground qnite 
to forget it" 

Whev Colonel Dacre, who had had a break- 
down on the road — a wheel coming off his car- 
riage when he was some miles from any place 
where repairs could be effected — at length 
reached Marseilles, and discovered to what ho- 
tel Mrs. Winter had gone with her charge, he 
found he was too late. He was told at the bu- 
reau of the hotel that Sir Everard and his par- 
ty had started for London the previous even- 
ing. This information, after all his haste and 
anxiety, seemed to bring him to a blank pause. 
He could not at once decide to follow them by 
t^e first train. The state in which he had left 
Julian made him feel that impossible, and yet 
to return to him with only this lame account 
of his expedition to give seemed as impossible. 
Besides his deep disappointment on Julian's 
behalf, there was also some balked curiosity, 
more than curiosity, on his own. 

He postponed any final decision as to what 
be would do, feeling that he required a few 
hours of rest ; besides which, the next quick 
through train did not start till evening, and he 
would gain nothing but extra fatigue by going 
by any other. 

He breakfasted in his own room, coveting 
the comparative quiet ; employed a couple of 
hours afterward in writing ; then, preferring to 
insure the dispatch of his letters by posting 
them, himself, he was descending the stairs, 
when he saw, apparently about to enter an 
apartment on the first floor — ^his own was on 
' the second — a lady who so immediately identi- 
fied herself with Julian's description of ''Mrs. 
Winter," and with the impression left upon him 
by the face that had flashed by in the travel- 
ing-carriage, that, on the impulse of the mo- 
ment, he paused, and lifted his hat. 

The lady, whoso hand was already on the 
fastening of the door, attracted by the move- 
ment, turned ; till then he had seen only her 



permeated by golden light, remained fixed on 
Colonel Dacre's face, while every tinge of color 
that death coul^ have displaced left herp, and 
left it ghastly. For the moment Colonel Da- 
cre was occupied in seeking for his card-case 
in various pockets, and then selecting a card. 
Offering this to the lady, he said, 

'' I think I can not be mistaken, and if I am 
not, the name here, my name, may not be quite 
unknown to you ; yon may have heard it from 
my young friend, toward whom your unbound- 
ed kindness — " Here Colonel Dacre stopped, 
alarmed at the change he now saw had' cotaie 
over his listener's face. Then he added, *' Ex- 
cuse the hasty, ill-considered abruptness of my 
address. I fear I startled you. But I feel 
sure I can not be mistaken — ^that the mistake 
is elsewhere — with those who told me that Sir 
Everard Hope Kennedy and his party left Mar- 
seilles for London last evening." 

"That is true," she answered, leaning heav- 
ily against the door, moving her stiff* white lips 
with evident difficulty, looking as if the next 
moment she must sink on to the ground ; " Sir 
Everard Hope Kennedy and his party—all his 
party — ^left Marseilles yesterday." 

** Then — " he began, intending to say that he 
had only to apologize; but her eyes perused 
his face so strangely, so hungrily, so passion- 
ately, that he was impelled to say instead, 
'* Forgive me if my persistence seems imperti- 
nent. But, without your direct assurance to 
the contrary, I can not but believe that you are 
the Mrs. Winter whom my young friend, Julian 
Farquhar, has implored me to find and to bring 
back." 

" My name is not Winter." She just man- 
aged to utter that. She would have gone on 
to say, "Nor do I know any thing of your young 
friend, Julian Farqul^," but power of utter- 
ance failed her. Why not pass into her room 
and close the door between them ? What mat- 
tered what he thought of her, so that he did 
not find her out? What mattered what be- 
came of her, so that she did not spoil life for 
him ? She simply could not open that door to 
close it between them. 

Colonel Dacre felt her answer to be an eva- 
sion or a falsehood. Making a half movement, 
as if to pass on, he begged her to accept his 
apologies, adding that he was deeply grieved, 
for his young friend's sake, to find he was mis^ 
taken, for his friend was suffering from a re- 
lapse, an access of nerve fever, and the news 
of such a failure in the fulfilling of his errand 
would go hardly with him. 

The agitation of her face, and the way she 
said the only word she could get out, "When?" 
were enough to betray her. What she had 
wished to ask was when the change for the 
worse had set in. Colonel Dacre's grave, kind, 
compassionate, irresistible sort of smile showed 
her she had'betrayed herself. 

At that moment a noisy party of Americana 



side-face, now she confronted him. Her eyes, 
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wildly, blindly struggling to open her door as 
she spoke (he had to do it for her), 

'^ I must hear about him ; I|b was my patient, 
I was his nurse — I got to love him. I must 
hear about him." 

As she spoke she swiftly, but with a swaying 
motion that made him once stretch out his arm, 
thinking she was about to fall, crossed the great 
gay room, to seat herself in its darkest corner, 
and with her back to the light. 

Colonel Dacre, obeying the motion of her 
hand, seated himself opposite to her, and im- 
mediately began to talk to her of Julian, wish- 
ing to give her a chance of getting calm. As 
he talked, sometimes the golden-tinted dark- 
ness of those eyes glowed on him from out the 
deathly blankness of the face, sometimes both 
face and eyes were hidden by her hands. For 
very hearing of his voice she was sometimes 
deaf to what it said, although he spoke of Ju- 
lian, her son ! When he finished by saying, 

**It seems to me that nothing will do Julian 
any good — nothing will calm him but to see 
you again, and so to get over the sort of shock 
of such intercourse so abruptly broken off. 
That I was to bring you back to him were his 
last words ; I was to implore you, for your son's 
sake, to go back with me to him." 

'* Impossible !" she cried ; the word was rath- 
er let fly than spoken. 

"If that is your final answer," he said, "it 
is an answer I shall find it very grievous to be 
the bearer of to my young friend." 

To this she replie^d, in a studiously controlled 
tone, 

" And it is grievous to me to deny any wish 
of my dear patient's. But that I should return 
to him is impossible." 

Colonel Dacre bowed his head. He had a 
feeling of something to be listened to — of some- 
thing he must try to remember, which sudden- 
ly came over him. 

And how was it with her? Sitting there 
opposite, so close she could have stretched out 
her hand and touched his hand, the man who 
had been the passionate love of her girlhood ; 
who had been the young husband of her youth ; 
who had been — who was, the one love of her 
life, the father of her boy, of her Julian ! 

As he sat there, the strong light fell full upon 
his noble face, bringing into high relief its lines 
of care, of suffering, of sadness, of endurance. 
She felt as if all the love she had ever had for 
him was nothing to the love with which she 
could love him now ! In a sort of stupid way, 
she wondered how soon the moment would 
come when something would rouse her from 
the sort of lethargy which now seemed to hold 
her harmless, and she would find herself at his 
feet, clinging about his knees, pressing herself 
against him, covering his hands with kisses. 
Wondering when this moment would come 
with the same mind and heart that vowed it 
ehoald Dot come, that found in every line of 
care and sadness fresh reason why her unloved 
-''uidoir shoald never darken the late Indian 



summer of his happiness of whose life she had 
spoiled the spring. 

Lifting up his bowed head, he looked at her. 

There was question all over his face. She 
tried to avert question from his tongue — ask- 
ing him, brokenly, to get her, from the cooler 
on the side-board, a glass of water. 

" I am not strong," she said. " I had walked 
fast. And then — ^** 

She did not end her sentence. Colonel Da- 
cre brought her the water, stood by her while 
she drank it, took the glass from her hand and 
set it down, feeling as if in a dream. She 
would not meet his eyes, but, when he did not 
look at her, devoured his face. 

"And then I startled you," Colonel Dacre 
supplemented, "which was an ill way of re- 
paying your exceeding and untiring goodness 
to my friend." He said that in a low-toned 
voice, that had in it something soothing and 
tender, something that to her seemed excruci- 
atingly sweet. 

"Are you alone here — alone in MarseDles?" 
he asked ; " in such evidently weak health it 
does not seem right that you should be alone.** 

"Alone here, alone in Marseilles, alone in 
the world!" came her answer; and Colonel 
Dacre again felt, this time more strongly, as if 
he were listening to scattered echoes of some- 
thing familiar in some long past. 

Again he bowed his head as if, this time, 
something weighed it down ; again he kept it 
some time bowed, and seemed trying to re- 
member. And again when he lifted his head 
(as he did this, he also slightly shook it) his 
face was full of question. 

But what he said had no reference to any 
past. 

"May I venture to ask," he began, "if you 
intend seeking another engagement ? If there 
is any way in which I could be of any help to 
you in any thing ? I feel myself," he added, 
" under the deepest obligation to yon for the 
devoted kindness you have shown to one whom 
I love as if he were my own son. To be of any 
service to you would be a relief to me, as well 
as a most true pleasure." 

"You love Julian as if he were your own 
son," she repeated, softly ; still more softly she 
breathed out, "Thank God!" 

But he caught her words, and the flash of 
sui*prise that lightened from his face recalled 
her to the necessity of caution and self-con- 
trol. She was much calmer now than at first ; 
what she next said she said quietly. 

"You look surprised that I shoald feel so 
fervently about my patient ! But I am a wom- 
an old enough to be his mother ; and he was 
so sweet, so grateful, so thoughtful and consid- 
erate, that any woman brought into such con- 
tact with him would have come to lore him, 
and certainly I did. I have heard him speak 
of you — you must know how he would speak 
of you. Therefore it is not strange,' Is it, that 
1 w"ho \o\ft \iVm, «\mo%\, «a Vx^-xuok'dist i&v^^ 
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him as a son ? With the love of such a father, 
he should, indeed, do well without his mother. 
Bat that such a gentle, loving soul, in so sweet 
a hodj, should go fatherless and motherless, 
seemed sad." 

'*No love wakened bj Julian could surprise 
me," he answered. " Now, out of loving kind- 
ness to Julian, to soothe him, could ypvi. not tell 
me some way in which Julian and 1 could help 
you ?" This was said with a tender sort of per- 
suasiveness. 

At that moment she felt his eyes both so 
penetratingly sweet and so piercingly keen, 
that, involuntarily, she covered her own with 
her beautiful shadowy hand. 

Before she removed her hand she had been 
able, being, at all events of late, well accus- 
tomed to the spiritual exercise of prayer, still 
farther to steady herself by a few moments of 
fervent supplication, to be saved from her own 
passions. She answered, in a low, sad, sweet 
voice of somewhat broken music, 

"You and Julian are very good. Sir Ev- 
erard, too, was very good. But I can only 
thank yon, and say to you, as I said to Sir 
Everard, there is, there will be, there can be, 
nothing to be done for me. Still, I thank you 
most deeply ; and, believe me, life — ay, and, 
when it comes, death — ^will be the sweeter to 
me, and the world is brightened for me, by the 
knowledge that you, and Julian, and Sir Ev- 
. erard find in me something worthy to awake 
your kindness. I shall not, thank you, seek 
any other engagement. I am not fit for any 
responsibility. I have enough to live upon as 
I shall wish to live — not in such rooms as these, 
which were retained for Sir Everard — during 
the few years likely to be left me. No doubt 
you know the passage that has been echoing 
in my mind of late — 

* Those short days I shall number to my rest 
(As many must not see me)-— shall, though too late, 
Though in my evening, yet perceive a will, 
Since I can do no good, because a woman, 
Beach constantly at something near it.* 

It is in this spirit I would wish to end my life." 
Calm enough to be able to remember and 
to repeat those words! Her calm surprised 
herself. It might be chiefly that of physical ex- 
haustion — the ebb tide even of passion ; but in 
it was some nobler, diviner element than that, 
and something which brought the moisture into 
Colonel Dacre's eyes — the quiet completeness 
of resignation, which seemed, he thought, to 
speak in her tone, touching and moving him as 
nothing else would have done. 

The conviction that he was in the presence 
of, was listening to, speaking to, Julianas moth- 
er, had insensibly grown upon Colonel Dacre. 
It was this conviction which made him refrain 
from urging, almost to insistance, as he might 
otherwise have done, Mrs. Winter's return with 
him to Julian. Loving Julian as he did, and 
setting honor before every thing, he shrank 
from making any movement toward ^Usentan- 
gUng a mystery which might invoWe Julian 



in dishonor. And yet his heart was strongly 
drawn out of him toward this woman. 

• Colonel Dacre rose and took up his hat. 
He felt himself dismissed — felt he ought to be 
going — felt that, for Julian's sake, it might be 
better he should go. And yet he was con- 
scious of a great and strange reluctance to end 
this interview. That this, and this only, should 
have passed between them seemed to him pain- 
fully unnatural. She trembled, but only, she 
hoped, to her own consciousness, when he said, 

"It seems curiously impossible that we 
should part now as strangers, with no definite 
hope of meeting again." 

She tried to answer him . in a way that 
should drop a veil of reserve between them, 
saying, 

"And yet, what reason can there be that we 
should meet again ? I have not even, except 
in your generosity, any claim upon your grat- 
itude. The little I may have done for your 
friend was, after all, no return for what he had 
done for me-^for me and for Miss Kennedy. 
He saved our lives at the peril of his own, 
rushing into danger to drag us out of it. The 
little I did for him was done, out of the fullness 
of loving pity, as ungrudgingly as if it had been 
done for my own son." 

In spite of herself, a blush that took ten 
years from the age of her suffering face suf- 
fused it as she ended, and made her feel 'how 
ill, if she wijshed to keep all her secret, she had 
chosen her words. 

"And Julian, poor boy, is worthy of the 
proud, as well as the pitying, love of any moth- 
er," said Colonel Dacre, moved to say that, 
though it was not the sort of thing he would 
have chosen to say — "worthy," he went on, 
" of the proud Ipve of mother, father, brother, 
sister, and bride. And of all these the poor 
lonely young fellow has neither." 

She did not trust herself to speak. And 
now one consciousness absorbed her — that he 
was going — that a few moments, and the place 
where he had ^tood would be empty. 



CHAPTER V. 

WHOSE ETES? 

'* To me, thou knowest, every thread 
Of silver in the rich dark hair ; 
The very drooping of the head, 

Telling the pressure of long care, 
Could but be felt as claims the more 
For love tax deeper than before.* 



n 



He changed his feet upon the ground; he 
changed his hat from his right hand to his left.' 

" He is going ! " she thought. " Another mo- 
ment, and he will be gone. Every thing will be 
over — the world will be at an end." 

Clutching at any excuse to detain him, to 
retain, too, some shred of him, as it were^ she 
I said, '^Va'&l^i^ Xq \«\\<\xi^-\s«N«WbS& ^s^^^^v'^^ "^a*- 
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Perhaps, Colonel Dacre, yoa would be so 
good as to wiite for me — Mr.Farquhar haTing, 
he tells me, no settled home — an address at 
which a letter of mine could reach you, and be 
forwarded to him, in' case — " she paused, "in 
case, in spite of what I haye said, I might some 
day want to Ifnow such an address." 

It had occurred tocher that possibly she might 
80 arrange her life, hiding somewhere not far 
from her husband's home, that, if she could 
some day be quite sure she had but an hour or 
so to live, the supreme anguish of death might 
be preceded by the keenest joy she could pic- 
ture, and she might rest in his arms, die upon 
his breast ! At that thought, of resting on his 
breast, haying his arms round her, there rose in 
her such a passionateness of longing as almost 
overpowered her. For such a moment no price 
could be too heavy to pay, only she must have 
a care that the price was paid in her tears, in 
her blood, not in the tears or the blood of the 
innocent. 

" The address which is printed on my card 
would be sufficient," he gently reminded her. 

" But write it. Write it for me in full !" she 
ur^ed, imperiously. 

"Mine are such crabbed characters," he ob- 
served, preparing to obey her, " difficult for any 
one not familiar with them to decipher." 

Ho took a sheet of paper from the blotting- 
book' and wrote, " Heatherstone, near Monk- 
stowe, Yorkshire, England." Having written 
which, he paused a moment, and then added, 
" Where I hope some day to make my sister, 
Olivia Dacre, and the lady for whom this is 
written, known to each other." 

How she watched him as he wrote! She 
noted the droop forward of the gray hair, as he 
stooped, which she remembeiied in that hair 
when it was rich and dark. The gesture with 
which he pushed it back was just the same. 

"Sign it!" she begged. Begged or com- 
manded. It was difficult to say whether there 
was most of entreaty or of command in her 
tone. He slightly smiled, wondering ; and then 
looking up sooner than she had expected, he 
met her full gaze and was arrested, startled, by 
its ardent, penetrating passionateness. She 
crimsoned under the question of his eyes, and 
in a weak, helpless sort of way put her hands up 
to her face. 

When she could speak she said, letting her 
hands drop, 

" I was finding, or fancying, a likeness be- 
tween you and your — ^your young friend. " She 
had almost said "your son!" 

'^ You are not the first who have found or 
fancied, as you express it, some such likeness. 
And yet, though I don't know Julian's parent- 
age" — this* he said with some significance — 
" I know that we can not be even distant kith 
or kin." 

He had folded and he now gave her the pa- 
per on yvhicYi be had been writing. She unfold- 
ed/ 7V and read what be bad written. 
**Jron are so good as to express a wish that 



I should know your sister," she said ; '' why not 
your wife ?" The last words were flashed upon 
him with a startling sharpness. 
. " I am not married," was all his answer. 

" But you will b^ ! You are just going to 
be." . 

He smiled,>ipd Ms smile was* so ^tender, 
youth-giving, tradsfigurii^, that it showed Sibjl 
what happiness might do for him. 

''Julian must have told yoa that, or yon 
would not have guessed it — at my age." 

''It is true — ^is it not? You are going to 
marry 'Alice.'" 

"Did Julian talk much to you of Alice?" 
The transfiguring light was gone, and again Col- 
onel Dacre stood gray in the twilight of the 
many years that had passed since she had be- 
fore known him. It was the difference between 
a landscape at the last moment of glorifying 
sunshine, and at the next moment 'when that 
sunshine has faded off it. 

" He spoke a little about yonr Alice," she 
answered, quite timidly, but with the sort of 
timidity a wife shows to a beloved husband 
whom she fears to pain or to offend ; she had 
laid a slight stress on "your." 

" And what did he say of her ?'* 

* ' For one thing, that you love her profoundly." 

This to her, the poor woman who spoke,' was 
the more important part of the matter, but not 
to him. 

" He said what was most true. Do yoa mind 
telling me — but why should yoa — any thing 
else he said ?" 

"He said that this Alice loves yoa devoutly 
and devotedly ; that she has grown ap loring 
you, and loves you with all her life ; that he 
could not fancy her still Alice if she loved any 
one else." 

"She loves me, God bless her! loyally and 
well ; that I can not doubt." • 

"Yet you speak with some reserve. Bnt, 
indeed, you must think me mad." 

"Indeed I do not. I understand, at least 
in part, how all that touches Julian must inter- 
est you ; and possibly you may have learned, or 
guessed, how nearly this touches Julian." A 
pause. "In fact — " Then another pause. 
He passed his hand across his forehead. "It 
is strange, bnt I don't know that I ever felt less 
disinclined for confession, and to ask advice. 
Perhaps the very fact that we are strangers to 
each other, meeting to-day for the first time—'* 
Again he paused, as if with the sound of those 
words had come a doubt or question of their 
truth. " Meeting to-day for the first time, and, 
I fear, with little probability that our paths 
should ever cross again, makes it easier for me 
to speak." 

"Strangers to each other, meeting to-day for 
the first time, and with little probability that 
our paths should ever cross again!" she echoed, 
and in a tone the peculiarity of which most have 
attracted his attention, but for his own embar- 
rassed pxeoecupaxVoitk. *'^\vi^V«3L%'^«5fii3b.v^to 
my near gcaxe,'' %\l^ "w^iiX «^^^^ %2d?j ^A'cAi^s^^ 
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jon may choose to place in me. Yoa may tnist 
me. 

** I am sure I may," he finswered. " I feel 
you to be a noble and a wise woman." 

Nevertheless, he still seemed to hesitate to 
speak — with no consciousness of what, by that 
hesitation, he was inflicting — of what to her 
was the anguish of suspense. 

How strange it appears that human beings 
can be so close one to the other — so close that, 
literally and physically, they may be said to 
breathe one another's sighs -^ and yet can re- 
main ignorant one of the other's agony, when 
the agony is such as it would seem the very air 
itself must be conscious of! 

When at last he spoke, it was with a hoarse 
sort of abruptness. 

"What, in the abstract, do you think?" he 
asked, '^ of such marriages as mine would be ? 
So old a man — so young a girl ?" 

" My God ! how can I answer ?" broke from 
her, but in so stifled a voice that he did not 
catch the words, though he saw the sudden ex- 
citement that blazed in her eyes. After a mo- 
ment's sharp struggle she said, in a measured 
manner, "How can I answer such a question? 
In such marriages, all must depend upon char- 
acter ; about such marriages, in the abstract, I 
can therefore pronounce nothing. In this in- 
stance, all that I heard from Julian of Alice — 
of how she is older than her years in wisdom — 
of how completely she loves you, and lives for 
yon — seems to promise for the happiness of 
such a marriage." 

"You^would not, then, counsel me, either 
for Alice 8 sake or for my own, to give up the 
thought of this marriage ?" 

The ** no " which now came from Sibyl seem- 
ed wrung out by excruciating torture. She 
stamped her slight foot upon the floor, ho 
thought, in physical pain ; but in truth with the 
feeling of stamping life out of the impulse which 
she called temptation. And she cowered back 
into a comer of the sofa, almost killed by the 
wild beating of her heart. 

For an instant Colonel Dacre was thrilled 
with something more than compassionate sym- 
pathy, with awe and amazement. Then, as he 
saw the poor woman cowering there, grasping 
at her side, he thought he understood that the 
almost shriek in which her last word had been 
spoken was due to some sudden acute physical 
pang. 

He entreated she would tell him what to do, 
whom to summon, would let him fetch, or send 
for, a physician, a friend of his own, in whose 
skill and kindness she might trust. She did 
not give him any answer ; but, when he bent 
over her, asking if he could give her ease by 
changing her position, she clutched his arm 
with convulsed fingers, and pressed her fore- 
head against it as if she would press into it — 
as he supposed, in the agony of her physical 
anguish. 

After a few moments she gently pushed him 
awax, and sank hack. At hia urgent demand 



to be allowed to get or to do something for 
her, she only shook her head. She f^lt as if 
every thing were past now, as if she need not 
be afraid of herself any longer, as if the calm 
of death had come ; and, indeed, she looked as 
if death were close at hand . 

"Of what were we speaking when the pain 
seized me ?" she by-and-by asked, in a voice 
of intense quietness. 

To his request that she would not trouble 
herself to speak, that she would rest, that she 
would allow him to call in his friend, she an- 
swered, 

"It is very good of you to be so anxious, 
but the acute pain will not return now it is 
once past. No physician could do me any 
good. It is this pain which will kill me ; the 
sooner the better. The time seems long till 
the end comes. I am very sorry to have dis- 
tressed you by the sight of my suffering. You 
are looking quite pale !" 

That wifely tenderness of concern which 
takes an almost maternal tone, pierced through 
the quietness there, adding to his bewilder- 
ment. 

"We were speaking, I remember, of your 
marriage. You were so good as to consult 
me. If yon love Alice as Julian says you do, 
and Alice loves you as Julian says she does, I 
can not but think that the marriage will be 
happy— for both. I say this is my best judg- 
ment, and as a dying woman." (She believed 
herself to be so as she said it.) "But," she 
then added, "perhaps Julian, with the warmth 
of a young man's imagination, overrates your 
love for Alice ?'* 

It was not from a dying woman, but from 
one still vividly alive that the last words came. 

"That he could hardly do!" was answered 
with fire and force. " I won't say, as a young 
man might say, I could not live without her. 
If it were God's will I could live, and, I trust, 
could do my duty without her, and the world 
might not see much difiference. Life might 
have no sunshine in it — no sunshine, no sweet- 
ness, no flowers — ^but a man can live and need 
not even be miserable without sunshine, and 
sweetness, and flowers. That is what a mid- 
dle-aged man knows, and a young man does 
not know." 

"But your life ought to have sunshine in it, 
and sweetness, and flowers." 

" I have lived without them." 

"The more reason yon should have them 
now. May I venture to ask why you have 
lived so long without them?" Faintly and 
feebly she questioned that. 

"Early in life I had a sobering experience. 
A very sad one. Perhaps it made me selff 
mistrustful." 

"The loss of some one you loved?" 

Her death-like calm was giving wfly. As 
she said this her eyes had an almost insane 
eagerness in them ; she sat up and leaned f(M'- 
watd. 
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not looking at her. His eyes had fixed them- 
selves npon the water seen through the win- 
dow ; he was looking back along his past. She 
repeated her question, and now he answered 
her. 

"The loss, in a very shocking way — in a 
way which has made the memory of it a life- 
long remorse — of a being for whose happiness 
I had made myself responsible. Since that 
time I can not feel as if I had any right to 
happiness ; and yet I can accuse myself of no 
intentional ill-doing." 

" God knows you can not ! And any wom- 
an looking in your face would know it.'' 

Once more he was startled. Was it for the 
sake of what likeness she saw in him to Julian 
that she spoke to him with a passion like that 
of love in her voice ? 

She had sunk back again, and again had 
screened her eyes with her shadowy hand. 

"He never loved you, poor fool I Poor 
fool! you see that he never loved you!" she 
was saying to herself. And now some move- 
ment of Colonel Dacre's making her believe 
that now, at last, he was really going, she 
forced herself to ask, 

** If you have any photograph of Alice with 
you, would you mind letting me look at it ?" 

With an almost boyish bashfulness, and a 
blush perceptible through the bronze. Colonel 
Dacre drew from his breast-pocket a little violet 
velvet case, out of which he took a large gold 
locket richly wrought, inclosing a very perfect 
photographic miniature of Alice. 

Sibyl took it into her shaking hand, clasp- 
ing that wrist with the fingers of her other 
hand, to try and steady it, and pressing her 
arms against her breast. It would not do. 
The heavy, billowy throbs of her heart shook 
every thing. She pulled a small table toward 
her, laid the miniature on that, and gazed down 
into its eyes. 

Trying to speak with judicial dispassionate- 
ness. Colonel Dacre said, 

**No photograph can give you much idea of 
Alice. It tells you nothing of- the perfect pu- 
rity and delicate flower-like bloom of her com- 
plexion, such a complexion as is hardly ever 
seen, except in a little child. And nothing of 
the crystal-clear depths of her innocent eyes, 
nor of the peculiar shade of gold of the soft 
hair that lies like a cloud of light on her fore- 
head. There is nothing, either, to hint at the 
tender mobility of the sensitive mouth, with its 
rose-leaf lips, nor — " 

He came to a pause, and grew hot. 

"Pshaw! I am making a fool of myself!" 
he said. 

She had taken her eyes from the miniature, 
and had fixed themx>n his face. It was this 
that had brought him to that pause. 

"It was not that I was thinking," she re- 
plied, in a stifled voice, bending again over the 
picture. 
For fall £re minutes — perhaps more — she 
'lown into the face of Alice witliout 



speaking. Nor did he speak. Then she said, 
in tones of deep and tender moumfolness, 

" Love and loyalty, and innocence and peace. 
No passion, but love, the best kind of love, the 
most lasting, the highest, the holiest, the hap- 
piest, seems to me to speak oat of the face of 
your Alice." . 

To herself, with a pang, she added, 

"What a wife for our son — for Julian! 
What a daughter for us !" 

But for Julian, so young, so . beautiful, so 
gifted, life must have many chances ; must hide 
for him some other Alice, some Alice who would 
love him as this Alice loved his father. From 
Julian, who was absolutely free from any sus- 
picion that he was, or conld be, any thhig to 
Alice, except as her "Loners" friend, Mrs. 
Winter had, of course, got her notion of Alice's 
feeling toward Julian. 

During those minutes in which she had look- 
ed down into Alice's eyes, feeling as if in them 
she were reading the happy futnre of the man 
beside her, the man whose past she herself had 
spoiled, Sibyl had again grown wonderfully 
quiet. The hand with which she held the 
miniature to him, as she said, "Take back 
your Alice ; she is worthy of all precious keep- 
ing," hardly trembled, and she looked full into 
his face, while over her own was a calm, white 
light of love. Not so much on her guard, be- 
cause feeling more her own mistress, she had 
unheedingly turned so that the brilliant after- 
noon light slanted right across her face, and 
filled the golden-hued dar!^ness of her eyes. 

Now, suddenly, the agitation from which she 
was free seemed to transfer itself to Colonel 
Dacre. Those eyes — large, limpid, loving, lu- 
minous, slightly prominent, but shaded by veiy 
long and dark lashes, eyes to dare more than 
they could endure, to challenge, and to shrink 
from the consequences of the challenge — those 
eyes powerfully smote Colonel Dacre. A sad- 
den sense of strange, confused identity came 
over him ; he seemed to be set back into some 
former life ; an atmosphere of long ago was 
round him ; it was as if he were remembering, 
so vividly as to live over again, past experi- 
ences. The things close round him seemed 
shows and shadows as he looked, receding 
and growing fainter. Had he fallen suddenly 
asleep ? Was he dreaming a painful dream? 

She saw a great change come over his face. 
He did not seem to see the miniature in her 
outstretched hand. It fell, and falling on the 
skirt of Sibyl's dress, it made no noise. Frown- 
ing perplexedly, he lifted his hand, and rub- 
bed his forehead and his eyes. He shook his 
head, as if to try and shake off some tiresome 
insect buzzing about his brain. 

* * You are not well," cried Sibyl. " Sit down 
— oh ! pray sit down !" And she herself sprang 
up (though a few moments before she would 
not have believed that she could stand or 
move). In doing so her light foot was lightly 
1 set, 'w\l\iou\. Yiex Yno^Aft^^a^ Mynv \\v^ mitiia- 
\ ture. 
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She pushed a chair close to him, laying her 
hand on his arm, on his shoulder. He sank 
into the chair. It was all a dream. She bent 
over him — :S0 close that he was conscions of 
her breath upon his cheek, and of the delicate, 
indefinite perfame hanging about her; and 
these things greatly helped to confuse past and 
present, dream-land and reality. It seemed 
to him to need a desperate, almost convulsive 
struggle, to enable him to remain conscious of 
who, and what, and where he was. 

Sibyl opened a window. The fresh air from 
the sea blew in upon him and revived him. 
He lifted his head, which had been drooping 
.forward helplessly, and looked up into the face 
bending above him. In his eyes was' some- 
thing that pierced to her heart — a pathos, a 
consciousness of having sustained a blow, a 
dumb sort of uncomprehended sufiering. 

** I don't know what it was," he said, slowly, 
and rather uncertainly. <' Some curious kind 
of shock, seeming more mental than physical. 
Jl warning, perhaps, that I am no longer young, 
and must be more carefuL I have had a good 
deal of fatigue and harass lately. I was never 
A very good traveler. A slight sunstroke which 
I had in India — No need to trouble you with 
mj troubles, however," he added, with his 
grave, sweet smile. ^^ I shall call on my friend 
Dr. Stanhaus on my own account. Will you 
allow me to send him to yon ?" 

*' You had a sunstroke in India ?" 

'<It was called so. I rather believe the ill- 
ness to have been eaused by the shock of hor- 
ror to which I alluded just now." 

She moved away from him to the window. 
If he had said " grief" instead of ** horror " the 
whole world might have changed for her. As 
it was, shut out from the luxurious room by 
the rich wipdow-hangings, she sank on a set- 
tee, looked out over the blue waters of the har- 
bor, stirred by the wind, flashing in the sun, 
bristling with many- masted ships, and found 
nothing to desire from life, but only death. 

A slight exclamation from Colonel Dacre 
roused her, and she moved back to his side. 

'* Was it your foot or mine ?" she asked, as 
she saw him pick up the golden miniature case, 
and saw that it was slightly bruised. 

'^ Yours would have been too light to do any 
damage." 

" But yours would have done more damage." 

"Anyway, it is only the case, ijnd not the 
picture, that is at all damaged," he concluded, 
and replaced it in its velvet cover, and then in 
his breast-pocket. 

"And now," he said, holding out his hand, 
'^ I win intrude no longer. Just one last re- 
quest. To appease Julian, give me an address 
to which he can write, with the hope that his 
letters will reach you." 

After some moments of meditation, she wrote 
an address. 



and placed it in his pocket-book, then again 
held out his hand. She put hers into it. De- 
taining her hand in his, he asked, 

"And Julian ? What in the way of direct 
message shall I say for you to Julian ?" 

" Nothing— every thing and nothing," 

Looking up into his face, she tried to smile. 
But oh! the power of that touch of his— <)f 
those eyes of his I She broke down, utterly 
broke down, threw herself against Colonel Da- 
cre, in ten'ible abandonment of grief — as he 
thought — because, in the mother's agony at 
what seemed like a fresh and final paning from 
her son, there was no strength in her to stand 
alone. He put a supporting arm round her. 
Her convulsed face buried itself in his breast. 
She kissed, she even clenched between her 
teeth, the cloth of his coat. 

And then, presently, holding herself a mo- 
ment still, to realize the terrible bliss of being 
where she was, "Oh! to die now!" she cried 
within herself. After that, mistrusting her 
own power to keep from letting fly the one 
word that would suffice to kill every hope of 
happiness for the man whose arm was round 
her— the word "husband!" — she freed herself 
from his support, and rushed to the door of the 
inner room. 

Having gained it, grasping the curtain in 
her hand she turned to look at him once more, 
and said, 

" Think of me as mad. It is impossible yon 
should understand. I am an unhappy wom- 
an — unhappy beyond all help or cure — and 
through my own blame. May God's best bless- 
ings be on your head, for Julian's sake !" 

Then she let the curtain fall behind her, and 
he heard a door latched and locked between 
them. 



CHAPTER VL 

DBEAHINO. 

** The very stones of the hot street 

Cried out the name I would not hear, 
And tried to leaden-weight my feet 
From flying *fore that nameless fear.** 

Colonel Dacbb stood bewildered, almost 
stunned. The hot sun was streaming into the 
room from between the orange-trees upon the 
balcony, and the perfumed wind stirred the 
curtains. Tumultuous noises of gay and act- 
ive life cama up from the street. Was it all 
a fantastic dream ? He tried to rouse himself, 
lie put his hand on his coat where her face had 
been. It was wet with her tears. One word, 
a name — ^the name of a woman whose tears had 
been shed* on his breast, and who had had the 
right to shed them there, many, many long 
years ago— came from between his lips. That 
sound to some extent ronsed him. 



"Am I drunk, or dreaming, or going mad?" 
*'It is not mine," she said, " but that of an ' he said aloud and aw^\V^>vcL^\^-%xc^x. 
old wonutn who has been a friend to me." \ He ^AaVeue^ to wi^ ^'Cvt ot ^xixwW\^^^*«^»^ 
He thanked her, took and folded tho paper/ loorn-, iiou^ \5i^0afc^ Vvm- ^'i Vs^^^^^ss*^ 
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the room in which he was standing, almost as 
if looking for his lost sanitj ; then he left it, 
after once again taking np his hat. He passed 
down the stairs and out into the street, always 
expecting either to wake from this bewildering 
dream, or to be pulled back more entirely into 
it. The very vividness of light and of noisy 
life about him seemed to make every thing the 
more unreal ; he staggered in his walk. 

Presently he paused and leaned against the 
waU. The spot where he paused, though he 
did not know this, was immediately under the 
balcony running outside Sibyl's windows. He 
paused some time — ^long enough to mAke peo- 
ple look curiously at him ; then he shook his 
head, shook himself, and went on ; only for a 
few steps, then he looked back, turned back, 
retraced those few steps, paused again at the 
same place. It was as if, while he willed to 
go on, some mysterious influence pulled him 
back. 

Colonel Dacre came to the conclusion that he 
was threatened with an attack of some strange 
brain malady. It must be remembered that 
during five-and-twenty years he had never once 
been visited by the faintest doubt of his wife's. 



death ; in fact, her death had been proved to 
him in every way short of his having seen her 
corpse. He called a cab, drove first to the 
post-office, and then, having posted his letters, 
to the house, of his medical friend. His friend, 
Dr. Stanhaus, pronounced him to be suffering 
from strong nervous disturbance ; told him he 
ought to take care of himself--that a man of 
his age, who had lived a good deal in India, 
and had had, however slight, a sunstroke, had 
no business to knock himself about, and travel 
night and day. Dr. Stanhans prescribed for 
him, advised him as to his mode of life, and 
kept him to dinner. 

It was quite late when Colonel Dacre re- 
turned to the hotel. His strange, indefinite 
anxieties and agitations had quieted down. 
Going to the bureau to give some instructions 
as to the time he wished to be called in the 
morning,- he asked, in as careless a voice as he 
could assume, a question about the lady who 
occupied part of the large apartment on the 
first floor, which had been retained for Sir Ev- 
erard Hope Kennedy. He was told that she 
had started that evening by packet for Palermo. 
This information troubled him — ^with pity. 
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BOOK Vm.— SIBYL. 



CHAPTER I. 

8£LF-CONFLICT. 

** Breath freezes on my lips to moan ; 
As one alone, once not alone, 
I sit and knock at Natare*s door, 
Heart-bare, heart-hnngry,- very poor." . 

SiBTL had in her life, in one way and an- 
other, suffered a good deal ; but the intricate 
misery of subtle self-torture which she now, 
after' that meeting with her husband, experi- 
enced, made her feel as if till now she had nev- 
er known what it was to suffer. Ah I the dif- 
ference between the long, dull length of passive 
renunciation of former years, and such renuncia- 
tion as she must now exact from herself, if she 
exacted any ! 

Her first step it had been simply impossible, 
in the heat of passion and the smart of sore 
wounds, not to take. When temptation to 
undo what had been then done visited her, in 
the years that had followed, such temptation 
had been comparatively easy to set aside. But 
now! Now that hu^and and son were fa- 
miliar-featured, sweet -bodied, tangible real- 
ities; hands she had recently clasped, and 
whose warmth she still felt tingle in her own ; 
eyes which had lately looked lovingly into hers ; 
lips that had for her, so short a while ago, had 
kind words — kind smiles. Oh, the difference ! 

Sibyl's mind was as a tumultuous chaos, 
thronged by a crowd of incongruous phantoms. 
She might pray to be delivered from tempta- 
tion, but there were moments when she doubted 
whether, from what she meant by temptation, 
8h;e ought to seek deliverance ; when the ques- 
tion would arise, which was the temptation 
from which she needed to pray for deliverance ? 
Her first definite resolution was to fly. It was 
not within the same walls, under the same roof 
with her husband, that she could trust herself 
to know or to judge of any thing. A sudden, 
destructive frenzy might seize her, and it need- 
ed only one word from her to him to ruin all 
his life. 

Among the many phantom-voices speaking 
in her, one kept crying, " The truth, the truth, 
nothing is good but the truth. By withholding 
the truth, you give up to dishonor those to 
whom honor is beyond all things dear." An- 
other voice would suggest to her that, in this 
'' chance '' which had thrown husband and son 
in her vray, before it was too late, she ought to 
ecognize the mercifal providence of God. 






Yet another voice would remind her of Julianas 
love for Alice, who would surely learn to love 
Julian when she was, in such a manner, freed 
from her allegiance to his father. These voicies 
she reckoned as those of the tempter ; and to 
these voices how could she dare listen while 
they spoke in unison with the passionate person- 
al craving for happiness which was setting her 
whole being in a tumult. Happiness to her ! 
"The vain delusion I It was in her power, no 
doubt, to destroy the happiness of others, but 
what power was hers to secure happiness even 
for herself? If she set aside the thought of 
happiness, and considered duty and right-do- 
ing, was her way any clearer? Hardly; it 
seemed too late, a mockery now, that she 
should set up for duty and right-doing. She 
seemed forced, too, to recognize that there was 
not even left her the merit, the cold comfort, 
of self-sacrificing renunciation. What was hers 
of what she cared for that she could renounce ? 
It was not the mere name of wife and mother * 
that she craved, but the realities of beloved 
wifehood and motherhood; and these would 
crumble in her grasp. Was she now, with full 
knowledge, to repeat the ignorant fault of her 
youth, at the memory of which the blush of 
youth rose richly to her clear cheeks, and her 
eyes filled with the stinging tears of shame ? 
He had never loved her, not in the first bloom 
of her impassioned beauty ; he had pitied her, 
protected her, been kind to her, according to 
his gentle nature, but he had never loved her. 
How should he love her now, now when she 
would appear to him a fiend, a fury, at best an 
adverse fate ; while then she was only a too- 
passionately loving girl ? 

No, there was nothing for her to renounce, 
for there was nothing worth having that could 
be hers. 

As to truth, what could she and truth have 
to do with each other ? Her very life had been 
a lie for five-and-twenty years. Though she 
had lived so purely that not even by one 
thought had she ever wronged her wifehood, 
though she had striven to live nobly and use- 
fully, still her very life had been a lie. How 
could she now trust to the rectitude of any im- 
pulse urging her to speak truth which n^ust 
give her at least the outward semblance (and 
how could she teU but tho.t «.Q\!a&\fiaA.\saY^^^8X 
lingered XYiat Vt m\\gaX \giN^\i«t Tsssst^i^T^ ^1 -^^^ 
for \v\i\c\i s\i^ \oii«ii^ v»\xV «^^x^ ^^^ "V^^ 
being, w^ry ip\k\*fc Q^ >^« V^«t\.1 K% \.^ ^ 
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wrong that might be done by others through 
her silence, she trusted that God would not Tisit 
as sin such innocent wrong-doing. 

All this, and much more, passed through 
Mrs. Dacre's mind as she lay on her bed. 
When she had first thrown heraelf there, after 
tearing herself from her husband, in what had 
felt like the final agony of heart-break, she had, 
for some while, known nothing, thought noth- 
ing. 

It seems sometimes as if our ignorant blun- 
dering, our self-willed conceits, or our sinful, 
s&lfish passionatenesses, get our lives into such 
a perplexed tangle that it needs more than mor- 
tal wisdom, more than mortal courage, to seize 
the right right, the true truth, to cling to them, 
and to act upon them, trusting all consequences 
to God, while knowing, as far as we can know 
any thing, that those consequences will be the 
wrecked lives of others innocent of wrong. To 
those among us who have not more than mor- 
tal wisdom, not more than mortal courage, and 
whose motives are apt to be complicated by 
subtle, unconscious self-delusions, may it not 
be safer to persevere in the course that presses 
upon our own brows the deserved crown of 
thorns, rather than to change our course, strain- 
ing to grasp higher and more absolute right, 
which may set the thorny crown upon guiltless 
brows? 

It may bo that it is possible to suffer our 
**heir' here, in being forced, by consideration 
for others, to continue in wrong -doing after 
our eyes are opened and our consciences active. 
And yet how much more keen and vivid a 
"hell "may we plunge into by acting on the 
suggestions of the late awakened conscience, 
and filling our mouths and our nostrils with 
the bitter dust of innocent ruin, while we our- 
selves stand, as the world thinks, in our right, 
and safe. 

By-and-by, as she lay there, almost too ex- 
hausted with the conflict to think any longer, 
a^ most insidious form of flattering temptation 
appealed to her. She asked herself, could the 
man from whom she had just parted — a man 
, of so gentle and chivalrous a nature that his 
arm had been as tender as it was strong, thrown 
round a suflering woman, because she was a 
woman, because she was suffering — could such 
a man keep his heart closed against that wom- 
an, when ho recognized in her his wife, who 
had sinned, but who had also greatly suffered, 
and who was the mother of his son— of such a 
son as Julian? Here, at last, had she not firm 
gi-ound under her feet ? Might she not uplift 
her head and approach her husband, sure, with 
such a gift as Julian in her hand, of his wel- 
come ? Might she not, for her son's sake, hope 
to be lifted from her husband's feet, should she 
throw herself there, to be taken into the heav- 
en of his arms, allowed to rest and to weep 
upon bis breast ? Might there not be in store 
forber, even for her, happy sunset hours ; days, 



o^n noble nature, would make him increase in 
love for the loving, suffering woman, in whom 
he would cease to see the sinner, in intense rec- 
ognition of the sufferer? 

The gay sunshine, the perfumed wind, the 
hum and stir of life — things to which Mrs. Da- 
cre was acutely sensitive — helped her to aban- 
don herself to dreams of such fair, fancied pos- 
sibilities. Closing her eyes, Sibyl imagined to 
herself what it would be to have her husband 
bending over her, to hear fond words from his 
lips, to feel a loving light in his look — in short, 
to know herself not only forgiven, but beloved. 
She was ready to swoon, to die, in the warm 
flood of bliss such imagination poured over her. 
From mere exhaustion she presently fell asleep, 
and slept till — when the sunset shimmer of the 
water was reflected on her wall — a knock at 
her door woke her. 

The knock had to be twice repeated before 
she could collect herself. The room should 
have been peopled with husband, son, Alice, 
and that *' Olivia" who. was a stem and dread 
figure in this poor woman's fancy. It was emp- 
ty — she. was alone. She got off the bed to un- 
lock the door, and felt bruised and broken, stiiF 
and sore from head to foot. 

One of the chamber-maids — a girl whom Sir 
Everard had paid handsomely to take what 
care she could of Mrs. Winter — was at the door, 
to ask how soon dinner should be served, and 
also, from the manager of the hotel, whether 
the lady was likely to wish to retain ber apart- 
ments after the time for which Sir Everard had 
prepaid them. 

** On the contrary," she answered, abruptly, 
" I shall leave Marseilles this, evening." . 

And that very evening she watched a mel- 
low moonrise from the deck of a steamer bound 
for Southern Italy, and rejoiced at the caress- 
ing freshness of the soft night-wind. She had 
decided on nothing, come to no conclusion. 
She was gaining time. 



CHAPTER II. 

AFLOAT. 

■ ft 

"I, too, sat qaiet, satisfied with deaths 
Sat silent : I coald hear my own soul speak, 
And had my friend ; for Nature comes sometimes, 
And says, * I am ambassador for GK>d.* ** 

Sitting on the deck again in the early sun- 
shine, under a crystalline, clear sky ; breathed 
on by a breath that seemed to. blow from some 
enchanted land, from the very kingdom of 
morning ; sailing through wafts of spicy per- 
fume and across the silvery sound of bells; 
having slept that past night a sound, unbroken 
sleep, such as she had not had for weeks, Sibyl 
said, 

. '* It is no use to think any longer, to try to 
decide aiv^ l\im^. 1 mYL><(A ^Aek. them. If it 



k^ months, even years, during which no\i8 Gtod^a m\\ ^^i«x \?^ ^OfViiA tca,^\i vjSBKOk^*^^ 
' j'a her, bat the rery tenderness of hi8\vrVft.se^\Lia^,«aOLm^^xv.\iaft:^ 
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So saying, folding her hands, she yielded 
herself np to a delicioas lassitude, in which, 
jnst now, life, mere life, seemed fair and sweet 
and desirable; while of death she could only 
think as of a cold terror — an awful plunge into 
a dark mystery. 

To how few of OS (most of us being, alas ! more 
sinners than saints) is the idea of death really 
welcome, except as a vague, distant prospect I 

" An old man, vexed and wearied, said, 
* I wish to God that I were dead I* 
Death at his heels cried, * Be it sa* 
The old man answered, *No, no, no V " 

And many of ns wonld, in the same spirit, 
meet such answer to such prayer, desiring rath- 
er to cling to evils that we know ''than fly to 
others that we know not of;" to take the 
chances of brighter days and sunnier, in this 
*' sweet upper world," rather than launch our- 
selves upon the unknown. 

To the Christian death certainly should wear 
a different aspect from that it bore for the old 
Greek; but, nevertheless, to whom much is 
given, of them will much be required ; and who 
is there among us should feel sure that that in- 
finite love and mercy of the Everlasting, reveal- 
ed to us by our Lord, may not see fit to appoint 
for ns in a future state (in order to purge us 
from the sinfulness of unreconciled repining at 
His will in this), a discipline before the knowl- 
edge of which our flesh would fail and our spir- 
its blench ? In Dante's hell he gives a place to 
the dark and bitter spirits which with this sweet 
npi^er world are discontent, for that very siii of 
discontent. 

Possibly poor Sibyl was not so much resigned 
as merely soothed and cradled by the pleasant 
influences of place and time. Anyway, to sit 
qniet and calm in tlvB sunshine — pleasant sights, 
pleasant sounds, pleasant scents about her — 
seemed to-day enough for this weary woman. 
Kightly or wrongly she had judged herself, and 
judged herself to be of such a nature as to make 
decisions useless, believing that the strain by 
which she might lift herself to heroic resolve — 
could she even see what resolve in her could be 
heroic — would be liable to a following reaction 
which might leave her groveling in the dust of 
mere selfish desires. 

For the time there was a wonderful peace 
within her; but she herself would have pro- 
nounced it not to bo that ''peace post under- 
standing " of a soul clinging in faith to the foot 
of the cross, and looking to the One unchange- 
able — to whom he upon the cross looked also, 
to whom he cried — and feeling that, undismay- 
ed, it could see the mountains reel, the waves 
rage, the ends of the earth be shaken — not 
such peace, but rather the peace of the idiot 
basking in the sunshine, or the child smiling 
placidly ffom the milky haven of its mother's 
breast. But at least poor Sibyl felt harmless, 
innocent of thought to harm. 

Two young English girls, who had come on 
board that mormngf often looked at her. They 
spoke to each otbor aboat her, and wished to\in\tided\ie.t. 
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speak to her, interested by her absorbed look 
and long hours of entire immobility. 

"How very,, very beautiful she must have 
been !" one said. 

" To me she seems very beautiful now," the 
other answered. 

" She looks so intensely sad, and she is quite 
alone ; don't yon think we ought to speak to 
her ?" questioned the first speaker. 

"I don't think she would like it. I think 
she wants to be left to her own thoughts. I 
should think she feels least alone when she is 
left alone." 

But in the course of the day one of these 
girls found the chance of offering Sibyl some 
kind attention. She felt enriched and re- 
warded by the way it was met. Poor Sibyl 
had thought, as she looked into a very pretty, 
pure, and innocent fair face, "Is Alice like 
that? How I would love such a daughter!" 
Then, as only in Julian's wife could she ever 
have a daughter, her thoughts turaed in a di- 
rection dangerous to that brief peace. . 

The April moon was full that night. As 
the crimson sun set, she clomb, of the softest 
rose-color, out of the sea, changing from rose 
to gold, from gold to silver, as she climbed the 
sky, striking olive-clothed slopes, from which 
stood forth quaint square convent towers, and 
giving the beauty of things seen in a dream to 
the lovely line of distant mountains. There 
was a perfect witchery about the scene and 
time, . The air was dry and balmy, and yet 
with the most invigorating, pure freshness. > 

The long hours of absolute repose, such as 
she had not known for years, had done their 
work, of good or evil, for Sibyl. Again began 
the passionate conflict as of two souls in one 
breast — her short peace was indeed gone ! As 
she paced the deck, the warm and perfumed 
night-wind seemed to wake in her ever wider, 
wilder, keener longing for love — for his love — 
her husband's love ! She felt dangerously 
young and full of life. As she walked, be- 
tween herself and every thing she looked on 
t\'as — not now her son's beautiful young face, 
with its almost girl-like downy delicacy of tex- 
ture, but her husband's face, bronzed and care- 
worn, fixing her with a long, gi*ave gaze, full 
of question. 

She abandoned herself to her o\vn impas- 
sioned realization of things that might be. 
The smouldering fires of her youth seemed all 
to rekindle; her long - suppressed life leaped 
into vivid flame ; to the tips of her fingers, to 
the ends of her hair^ she seemed conscious of 
the electric tingling of renewed vitality. 

" He is mine, mine only, only mine !" was 
the cry of her heart. "How could I let him 
go ? Why did I not clutch and claim him ? 
He would have been kind, he would have been 
pitiful, ah ! he would even have been tender — 
out of this might not love have come ? He is 
mine, mine, mine !" 
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"He was never fairly yours. What yoa 
stole long ago, yon long ago threw away !" 

But the obstinate heart retivmed to its first 
song — "He is mine, mine only, only mine!" 
Her cheeks burned and her eyes blazed. 

Her steps quickened, and her movements 
grew more and more impetuous. 

It was not till, for very weariness, she could 
stand no longer — and this was not till the great- 
er part of that wonderful night was gone — that 
she ceased her walking to and fro. 

Then she would not go dowa to the cabin 
as she had done the previous night, but sat 
down on deck, laid her shrouded head on the 
ship's side, and fell asleep. She dreamed ; Ht 
first such dreams as would have made her, had 
she had the power of choice, choose to dream 
forever ! In these dreams her check was pil- 
lowed, not on her own hand, as in reality, but 
on her husband's ; the gentle sounds of wind 
and water were the sounds of her husband's 
voice speaking pity, forgiveness, love I 

But, by-and-by, the nature of these dreams 
changed; in these changed dreams she threw 
herself on her husband!s breast, and it was iron- 
hard and cold, and the arms that closed round 
her crushed her against this iron breast in a 
grip of bate and death. The physical pain of 
a hard pillow and an uneasy attitude, after a 
short time, roused her. To what sort of dawn ? 

If the sun should shine again, the wind be 
I soft again, sky and sea be sapphire-blue again, 
life might again, still, for that day, seem sweet 
and fair and desirable. But should the btse 
blow, or the mistral, and the world be chill 
and shrouded in grim gloom, how .then would 
the thought of such unloved existence, as she 
would then feel sure she must always lead, be 
endurable ? 



CHAPTER IIL 

WHY HE MARRIED HER. 

" The House of Life is a narrow house, 
And blnnderiug, bat-eyed mortals 
May stir as softly as stirs a mouse, 
And yet hit against its portals !** 

Something with which this story has noth- 
ing to do had shut the heart of Sibyl's mother 
against her only child: the girl had never 
known her father ; he had died just before she 
was bom. 

The mother, Mrs. Summers, a very beauti- 
ful woman, kept what was, in fact, though she 
would have been scandalized to hear it called 
so, a boarding-house, at one of the most cele- 
brated health-stations on the. Himalayas. Dur- 
ing her husband's life she had occupied a much 
higher position, but he had died suddenly, leav- 
ing his affairs involved, and his widow, ju^t 
about to become a mother for the first time, 
unprovided for. 

Si'bjri was a passionate - natured child, and 
fiimoBt from birth showed herself ungovernable 
~ sacb JnSaences as were brought, to bear 



tipon her. As she grew np, she neither ceased 
to resent the cold harshness she experienced, 
nor to yearn for the love and tenderness with- 
held. 

There was one thing only regarding Sibyl 
in which her mother took any interest — her 
education. Wishing to be rid of the girl, not 
believing she was likely to make any good early 
marriage, Mrs. Summers destined her to be a 
governess, and spared neither cost nor pains 
upon her instruction. 

Sibyl, at fifteen, was, in some ways, as ma- 
ture as an English home-educated girl would 
haviB been at twenty. And yet, in other ways, 
she was the merest child. It was when she was 
just fifteen that a passionate first-love .sprang 
to life within her for Walter Dacre (then about 
the. age of her Julian when she first saw him 
as a man), who was for some months boarding 
in her mother's house, to recover from the ef- 
fects Of a severe attack of fever. 

Walter Dacre was the first person, with the 
exception of an old native woman, her nurse, 
who had ever shown Sibyl much kindness. He 
was not only kind, but courteous, treating her 
" like a lady." His kindness, had she known it, 
was only such as one of his nature instinctively 
showed to gentle, timid, beautiful things. The 
girl was very beautiful, and toward bim, from 
the first time he looked at her and spoke to 
her, gentle and timid. His kindness to- her 
went dangerously deep ; the love it wakened 
had such force, depth, concentration, that it 
was indeed her very life. It seemed as if all 
the love with which she should have loved fa- 
ther, mother, brother, sister, and friend ran into 
and overflowed this one channeL 

No doubt young Walter Dacre grew interest- 
ed in the graceful and lovely creature whose 
whole aspect would change, soften, and bright- 
en at his approach. He often left the smoking- 
room, neither the physical nor the moral atmos- 
phere of which was at any time very congenial 
to him, for the music-room and Sibyl. 

He praised and criticised her singing and 
her playing, and showed that he loved to listen 
to them. He lent her books which he thought 
likely to cultivate her taste, and he talked to 
her " instructively " about their contents. Once 
or twice he even went so far as to give her hints 
about her manners and conduct to her mother 
and to other people. • He coidd not fail to be 
touched by the docile humility and observance 
with which she received all he said. 

Of course the post of guide, philosopher, and 
friend was a dangerous post for so young a man 
to assume toward a beautiful young girl ; bat 
in this instance there was no fair division of 
danger. It was all to the poor girl, who, pas- 
sionate and impulsive, with a woman's heart, 
and one overcharged with love, beating in a 
childish breast, had no more power of self-re- 
straint, no more wisdom or experience of the 
world, than a child. 

It \% tvw^ t\i«.\.,ivv« «xA>}cv«&.^«dc^xotA sJance of 
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ing dark and fiery, might have told Sibyl that 
he acknowledged and did homage to her beau- 
ty. Bat he was a young fellow of high aims, 
lofty ambitions, always pretty much preoccu- 
pied, whose fiincy could not 'Mightly turn to 
thoughts .of love ;** one who would take love, 
as all things else, seriously. 

When he loved, he would wish to love wor- 
shipfully some being very different from this 
girl whom he sometimes censured, sometimes 
praised, always pitied, and was always gently 
kind to. 

Walter Dacre at this time was very much 
of an idealist, an enthusiast ; the fire of those 
- dark eyes, which other, older and more experi- 
edted women than Sibyl had felt to be so dear 
and so dangerous, was not fed by any thing the 
world calls passion. 

In his regiment he had been nicknamed 
Sir Percivale, the Maiden Knight ; and the pu- 
rity of his life and conduct, reproaching many 
of those with whom he associated, must have 
made him disliked, had it not been for the 
generous warmth and kindliness of his social 
^nd sympathetic nature, his wise, wide toler- 
ance, his marvelous freedom from any form of 
*'priggishness,"and the winning charm of his 
gracious manner. 

' Being very young himself, he thought of 
the fifteen-year-old Sibyl as so mere a child 
that it never occurred to him to dread danger 
to her from their intercourse; at all events, 
not till the last few days of his stay in the 
hills ; then, certainly, the troubled impulsiveness 
of her behavior, and the intensity of feeling she 
showed in regard to his departure, alarmed him. 

When the day and the hour which had been 
fixed for his start on his return to his regiment 
camie, it greatly disturbed him to find that Sibyl 
was missing. He felt forced to suspect that 
jiot too little but too much feeling made her 
shun any definite leave-taking. As her old 
nurse, also missing, was no doubt with her, he 
felt no anxiety about her safety. 

He left a kind letter for Sibyl, and a large 
parcel of books ; and the fact of having said 
no farewell wo^d to her made him think of her 
on his journey much oftener than he would prob- 
ably otherwise have done. 

As he sat in his tent at evening, on his first 
h^lt, suddenly, as if by magic, Sibyl was at his 
feet, clasping his knees, kissing his hands, pour- 
ing out an incoherent torrent of entreaty for 
forgiveness, of determination to die if he sent 
her from him, of love, of sorrow, of despair! 
And it was impossible he could believe this to 
be a mere childish freak. The fire in her won- 
derful eyes, the tragic passion in her words, 
the utter abandonment to one idea expressed 
by her eveiy attitude and gesture, forbade any 
such interpretation of her conduct. 

The poor young fellow at first seemed turn- 
ed to stone, stunned to silence. At a glance 
he took in and was appalled by the conse- 
quences of the step the girl had taken, a step 
which affected and compromised both her hon- 



' or and his. His would not be able even to wisli 
that he should be held blameless, as this would 
be to throw such killing blame on her. 

" Sibyl, Sibyl, what have you done ?" came 
from him, more as a groan than as a question. , 

The girl cowered and shivered, and sank 
at his feet, covering her face with her hands. 
That tone, and the grave, sad look of reproach 
and consternation on his face, cut her to the 
heart. She did not speak. He was tiying to 
think of some possible way of returning her 
secretly to her mother. When he believed he 
saw how this could be effected he began to 
talk to her, in a tone of most earnestly tender 
remonstrance, of the folly and the wickedness 
of what she had done, of the danger to her, the 
difficulty to him, of the impossibility that she 
could remain one hour where she was. 

On that she looked up and answered him, 
quite quietly, that she would go ; that if she 
might not stay with him, to be to him as a 
servant, as a dog, any thing, so that she might 
stay with him, she would go, but not home to 
her mother. She would do any possible thing 
he asked her to do, but that was not possible. 
It was not possible to leave him and to live. 
For her there was one only choice between 
love and death. 

He spoke to her again in the same tone, en- 
treating her to be calm, to be wise, to be good, 
to - remember that she was no longer a child,, 
but a woman ; to call up her woman's pride to 
help her to second him in protecting her honor. 

*' Honor!" she then said, lifting those glori- 
ous eyes of hers to him. '' There can be no 
honor for me so great as to live with you — to 
be your servant ! I care for nothing and for 
no one but you in the whole world ! What 
else in the whole world have I that I could 
care for?" 

He tried what his anger would do, if he 
could scold her into obedience, as he might 
have scolded a child ; but in no way could he 
move her from her determination to die if he 
sent her from him. 

Wheii, by-and-by, she fancied he might be 
relenting, she pleaded, 

" I will be no trouble — I will do no harm. 
■Yon need take no more notice of me than if I 
were a dog. I only want to stay with you." 

He endeavored, to appeal to her generosity 
— to try to make her understand what she im- 
posed on him, saying, 

** I can only keep you with me by making 
you my wife. I do not want to marry. I do 
not want to have a wife — not yet — not for years 
to come." 

" I don't want to be your wife. I am not 
fit to be your wife. I only ask to stay with 
you." 

" And you ask," he replied, in a cold dis- 
pleased voice, ''what it is simply impossible 
for me to grant." 
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** No pitv, no love — no hope, no life ! " Say- 
ing that, she got np from the ground at his 
feet, stood looking at him, with such wistful, 
anguished entreaty in her great forlorn and 
most beautiful eyes, that his heart stirred with- 
in him. 

** Not only pity," he said, " but love. I will 
love you as your friend always, if you will be 
good now, and do as I ask you now." 

"If you knew how it feels here, you would 
know that it is not possible," she answered 
him, with her hand on her heart. 

His soul was shaken with pity. What pos- 
sible future lay before this girl ? So beautiful, 
so passionate, so ignorant ? A frown of pain 
contracted his smooth young brow. Sibyl was 
quick to see it. 

"I trouble you," she said, in quite a new 
manner. " Perhaps there are things I don't 
understand to trouble you. Forgive me — I did 
not know." She stooped and kissed his hand ; 
then she slipped softly away. 

Absorbed in thought, he did not at first miss 
her. She paused a moment in the midnight 
moonlight outside the tent door; then she 
made her swift way down to the river-side. 

"To die must be so easy!" she thought as 
she looked into the water. "And if it is 
wicked, I think God will forgive me." She 
knelt a few moments, and then — 
• Strong arms were round her, holding her 
back as she would have sprung in. She strug- 
gled in these arms. Some vague conscious- 
ness had wakened in her that she had wronged 
him by what she had done — that, for his sake, 
it would be better she should die. 

Walter Dacre was curiously little influenced 
in what he did by the girl's beauty. As a true 
woman of the noblest type is only a loving 
woman (with the one love " of men and wom- 
en when they love the best ") for one man, so to 
Walter Dacre the beauty of women was noth- 
ing, save in the same way as the beauty of all 
other beautiful things, till he should meet the 
one woman who was to be the lady of his love 
and of his life. Even at the moment when he 
held the soft, tender form within his restraining 
arms, he recognized in a flash that probably, as 
far as human wisdom could decide, as far as this 
life only was concerned, it might be better for 
him to have let her die then and there. But 
Walter Dacre did notr let any such thought in- 
fluence him ; he was not accustomed to set hu- 
man wisdom in competition with divine law, 
or to separate this life from another. Partly 
by persuasion, partly by force, he got Sibyl 
back to his tent, and laid her on the couch 
which had been prepared for himself. Worn 
oat with varying emotion, and satisfied now 
that he did not mean to send her away, the 
poor child almost immediately fell asleep. 

Till morning Walter Dacre paced to and 

ho outsjde his tent. He had enough to think 

about As a less pure-minded man might 

^are failed to do, he recognized the utter in- 

mocence of the girl Conscious of nothing but 



the imperative force of her love, she had follow- 
ed him as a child might have followed its moth- 
er. Perhaps the sacriflces he felt called, upon 
to make for her loomed all the larger to him 
for their vagueness. It was no definite sacri- 
fico of this thing and of that, but sacrifice of 
all sort of delicious and wonderful possibilities. 

His heart was very sad and very heavy when, 
at dawn, he stood beside the sleeping Sibyl, 
and looked down on her, with his mind made 
up as to what he would do ; but liis heavy sad- 
ness could not but be touched to tenderness as 
he gazed. Sibyl's face, in repose, in the smooth- 
ed-out helplessness of sleep, seemed to him far 
more lovely than he had ever seen it. • It seem- 
ed to him, too, that in that loveliness there ^as 
a promise of nobility. When the wonderful 
lamps of eyes were shaded there was nothing 
to distract the attention from the high-bred- 
looking delicacy of the features. Sleep had 
brought back to the cheeks on which the full 
dark lashes rested their rich, 8«ft bloom. 

" God help me to be good to you, you poor 
little, beautiful, wild thing I" young Walter Da- 
cre said. " Surely, as there is no other woman 
I love, I can love you who are so lovely." 

Under the influence of his gaze, the girl 
woke. She looked up at him, first in entire 
bewilderment ; then, as the dipi' consciousness 
of wrong, which had awakened the night be- 
fore, returned upon her, she flashed crimson, 
and hid her fac6 with her slender hands. He 
put his hand upon her head, and spoke to her 
very quietly and very kindly. 

" Sibyl, since you are so good as to love me 
so much, I want you to be my wife," he said. 

By those words his fate was settled. 

That day he took Sibyl to the care of a friend 
of his — a noble old lady, in whom he had fnll 
confidence. Then he went back, and had an 
interview with the girl's mother, to whom he 
told the simple truth. 

After that night he felt years older. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ADRIFT. 

**Onr rash faults. 
Make triviiil price of serions things we have, 
Not knowing them antil we know their grave.** 

For Sibyl's sake Captain Dacre effected an 
exchange into a regiment stationed at a dis- 
tance, and then he married her. 

Sibyl being so young, and his confidence in 
her safety where he had placed her, and in the 
good influences that would be bronght to bear 
upon her, absolute, he would not have harried 
on the marriage, but that his old friend wrote 
him word that Sibyl pined and wasted, was very 
gentle, and perfectly docile, but so profoundly 
sad that she feared she might fall into seriously 
weak health. 

\^YieuCa\k\;!aTvl>8L^T^\^tQ^^V\!L<(raM hla beau- 
tiful youu% \\\S^,Vi^ \<ia.^ W5Wi\\Ti\^\ ^x^cj Vs^>- 
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nate fellow. Her devotion to him was visible 
to all eyes. Happiness gave dignity and re- 
pose, the charms that had been wanting, to Si- 
byl's manner. When *he had been only a few 
weeks manied, she was more, instead of less, 
womanly than her years. She had always been 
a graceful creature, and her bearing now had 
about it a noble kind of modest pride, the se- 
cret of which was in her consciousness, '*I am 
his wife, and he loves me !*' A fact which Sibyl 
felt should raise her above other women. 

It was certainly true that young Walter Dacre 
did love his wife. He loved her more and bet- 
ter than he would have thought possible. Not 
in the fashion of his dreams of the love to be 
given to his best-beloved, but still there could 
be no doubt that he loved her. 

Loving and being loved, and the companion- 
ship of a sweet and high-toned mind such as 
her husband's, developed the folded buds of all 
that was most admirable in the girl's nature, 
with a miraculous seeming rapidity. And then, 
before the slightest cloud had come over their 
first happiness, when they had been only a few 
months together. Captain Dacre was suddenly 
called into action. The parting between him 
and Sibyl was such as would be natural be- 
tween a fondly-loving young husband and wife. 
To his love was added so much feeling of re- 
sponsibility, so much compassion, so much re- 
gret that he had not more carefully prepared 
for such an emergency, that he was intensely 
affected. As to the prudence of Sibyl's con- 
duct in his absence he had no fears. 

In proportion to the boundlessly imprudent 
recklessness of self-abandonment she had shown 
before her marriage, had since been her instinct- 
ive propriety of conduct, her guileless shrink- 
ing from guile. A woman such as Sibyl now 
was makes men who approach her feel that for 
her there is but one man in the world — that 
man her husband. And this, with no self-com- 
placent prudery, no parade of virtue, nothing 
inconsistent with couiteous grace. 

"A fellow might as well try to get up a flir- 
tation with a statue as with Mrs. Captain Dacre," 
said one of Captain Dacre's comrades. 

"Any letters that come for me, Sibyl, after 
I am gone, my wife will, of course, feel at lib- 
erty to open and to read." 

This was one of the things he said to her in 
the bitter-sweet hour of farewell, seeking about 
in his mind for any proofs he could give her of 
his trust. For he knew that, tliough she showed 
a nobly proud face as his wife to the world, nev- 
ertheless her humility was profound ; and he 
knew that, but for the happy belief that he loved 
her now, the shame of remembering in what 
manner she had thrust herself upon him might 
have had almost force enough to kill her. 

He had wished to extract a promise from her 
that " if any thing happened " to him — which 
meant of course if he were killed in action — she 
tvould go at once to England, to his sister. 
But he bad not dared to speak these words, to 
raise the Images they would have suggested. 



Well ! they parted. As best she could, try- 
ing to be brave because he would wish her to 
be brave, she lived through the first bitter days 
of separation. And then there fell upon her, 
from a quarter whence the chance even of a blow 
had not occurred to her husband, a blow that 
seemed annihilating. None of the dangers his 
love had feared and prefigured for her, but a 
danger he had never contemplated, killed her, 
as he thought. 

A letter came from Olivia, a delayed, much- 
traveled letter (several letters had been received' 
from her of later date than this one), when Cap- 
tain Dacre had been gone about ten days. 

Sibyl loved to read Olivia's letters, loved to 
get glimpses of England, and of the home where 
her husband had grown up, and to which he 
would some day take her. Till she read this 
letter she had ventured to love Olivia as Wal- 
ter's brave, beautiful, high-spirited, intensely- 
loving, and much-beloved sister. It chanced 
that Sibyl was hardly an hour alone that day 
till evening. The wives of her husband's broth- ' 
er-ofl5cers kept looking in " to console her." 
Till evening she kept Olivia's letter in her bo- 
som (for the sake of her husband's name upon 
it) unread. 

At evening she read it as she could. Some-- 
times such fierce fires of shame burned before her 
eyes that she could not see, but she read it all, 
every word. It was a passionate, tempestuous, 
eloquent, ill-considered letter, written with one 
idea — to speak strongly enough to hinder Wal- 
ter from the sacrifice of his whole life, which, it 
seemed to the writer, he was contemplating. 

Sibyl was mad by the time she had finished 
reading. She did not pause to think, to reason ; 
she only felt, she was stung to the very core. 
The letter had been written but with one idea, 
and Sibyl, when she read it, had but one ; she 
must fly, she must die, must rid him of the in- 
tolerable burden she had laid upon him, and 
herself of the consciousness of what she had 
done. 

For one moment a healing, cooling breath 
breathed upon her, as she thought, '' but surely 
he loves me now!" Only for a moment,'then 
her cheeks burned with hotter and hotter scar- 
let, her poor brain with fiercer and fiercer fire. 
There was room but for that one passionr-^of 
strong, hot, intolerable shame. The girl's hu- 
mility made her unquestioningly accept all that 
was said of her, while her love and her pride 
made it sting her to the quick. She folded 
Olivia's letter, and inclosed it to her husband, 
with these words : 

*' I have read it. It is cruelly said, but it is 
all true. If only I had known ! But now I 
can do something. I will die; you will be free. 
I don't think God will be very angry with me. 
He knows how I love you, and that I do it for 
your sake. When your sister knows, will she 
forgive me ? Don't be sorry about it. Indeed 
I conldu't. b^at \a \vs^. ^^^\X^'3r» ^^xvX ^^^ 
YTiW, you atft %o %<^^^ w^ ^wi^'^^"' ^ . 
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posted. It WQS now dark. She stole oat of 
the happy hon^e she was never to re-enter. 
She had thrown a black shawl over her light 
dress. She kept among the dark-bned, scent- 
ed bushes, and, by-and-by, had got down to the 
river. The water looked black and dreadful. 
Hideous, horrible things might be lying in am- 
bush. She would wait for the light before 
throwing herself in. 

She stepped into a boat kept there for the 
use of the house ; ' she unfastened its chain. 
The deed was done. She was adrift. Her 
shawl had been caught by the bushes, and had 
remained behind upon them. That shawl, the 
boat missing, and afterward found where and 
how it was found, seemed to leave lio doubt of 
her fate ; beyond the point where the boat was 
found no search was ever made. 

The deed was done. She was helplessly 
drifting away, always farther away, from home. 
By-and-by a storm that had been all day im- 
pending broke overhead. The boat tossed for- 
midably on the waves made by the wind; the 
rain poured down and drenched her to the skin. 
How terrible, how miserable it was to be there 
alone, in the dark night and on the dark water ! 

When the storm had passed, she was trem- 
. bling with fear and with cold. The fever-fire 
-of madness was quenched, but the crashing 
sense of intolerable shame remained; some of 
the phrases of Olivia's letter were burned into 
her memory. 

And now, quite suddenly, she remembered, 
and somehow now first understood, something 
her old nurse had whispered to her about her- 
self only that morning. Bemembering this, a 
great awe fell upon her — a dread sense of the 
crime of what she had intended when she fled 
from home. The mother-instinct woke in her, 
passionate as were all her instincts. She no 
longer desired death but life, life for the sake of 
that hidden life in life within her, which, if she 
killed herself, would make of her a murderess ! 

Crouching in the bottom of the boat, always 
drifting her away, she tried to reach Heaven 
with, agonized supplication. By -and -by she 
slept. She was awakened by a shock, and 
found herself struggling in the water close to 
the bank, half sufibcated with weeds, and her 
feet able to get no hold in the slimy ooze. 
Thank God it was morning! At last, by the 
help of the upturned boat, which a snag had 
caught and capsized, and which was stranded, 
. she succeeded in getting her feet on fiim land. 

As she tried to thank God for her life, she 

knew that yet more horrible death might lie in 

wait for her in the near jungle or in the bottom 

of the river. The sun rose. The river ran by 

like a river of blood ; how soon her blood might 

. for a moment tinge it ! The loneliness was 

awful, in the great glory of the scene. As she 

sat there, the river of hidden deaths at her 

feet, the jungle of hidden deaths behind her, 

her wish for life iBtensi&ed — not for the old 

life, bat for a new. She had died for her Irna- 

"i That was over — done. But if she 



might live for her child — sitting there, wet 
through, covered with, slimy mud, watching 
the blood-red sun lift itself higher and higher, 
she fell to dreaming delirious sort of fancies 
about the sweetness, the precionsness of living 
for her child! It seemed to her that her 
prayers were answered, and that her fair fan- 
cies were to be fulfilled, when the first boat that 
came down the river held only an old native 
woman and her market-baskets. She showed 
herself and pointed to her upturned, stranded 
boat. The woman came a^ near as sbe could. 
And by-and-by, though she had only with infi- 
nite difficulty managed to get in, Sibyl was ly- 
ing, wrapped in some of the old woman's spare 
draperies (which it had cost her a shudder of 
her dainty and delicate flesh to put on), in the 
bottom of the boat. 

Sibyl had no difficulty in making the old 
woman understand all she cared to tell her. 
She promised her the gold ornaments she hap- 
pened to be wearing, if she would take her on 
and on till night - fall, shelter her that night, 
and never tell any one whi(t her cargo bad 
been. 

It was not the hot season, and the sky, soon 
after the fiery sunrise, was overcast. The 
woman gave Sibyl bread and fruit to eat, and 
she lay all day hidden, dreaming forward in 
her new prospects, but now in a dull, dead sort 
of way. 

The old woman was better than her word; 
she not only hid Sibyl in a place of safety that 
night, but with the earliest morning — she was 
l^y this time far too ill to walk — set her on a 
mule, wrapped in garments that covered her 
from head to foot, and took her a day's jour- 
ney inland to people of whom she spoke as 
" the good people." 

By the time this journey was over Sibyl had 
been no longer conscious of any thing. Before 
she had left the boat she had taken off her 
ornaments and given them to the old wpman. 
Her wedding-ring she took off and put into her 
bosom, from whence it fell, unnoticed by those 
who- undressed her, and rolled away, to be 
found many days after by Sibyl herself. 

Sibyl had a long illness — fever, delirium, and 
racking pain. 

When she recovered she begged to stay with 
**the good people** as their servant. They 
said that she should stay with them, though 
not as their servant, at least till her child 
should be bom, and she be well again. By 
the time this had happened they loved her. 

They had asked her few questions. They 
were people who gave their existence to works 
of benevolence. Sibyl's youth, her beauty and 
her refinement, had led them to conclude that 
she had been innocently betrayed into, and had 
fled from, a life of sin. That she was a wife who 
had fled from her husband was not a thought 
likely to present itself. They did not try to 
draw her secrets from her, but waited till it 
eihovA^ ■!^\e«k.Bfe\vct \.o '5^\«^fe\«!t\«ax\. ^^ \.hfitn. 
\J\vftii X\i<i ^T«X i«^ '^j^Osa, ^\wf«v^^\vv^ ^^ 
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was unconscious of any thing but unquestion- 
ing mother-joy, were past, poor Sibyl began to 
brood over her boy's future. 

Very slowly she felt forced to recognize that 
God does not let us pick and choose among our 
duties, rejecting some, 4'etaining others. She 
had refused to remain a wife, therefore how 
could she dare to remain a toother to such a 
boy as her husband's son must prove? Al- 
ready she believed she could read on the baby- 
brow that^ he would grow to such a man as his 
father ; a man to whom shame, would be worse 
than A thousand deaths. The pity that had 
been given to her, to her supposed shame, her 
own real shame seeming to her far greater, had 
not hurt her, for herself, at all; but it would 
lie, sbe knew, like a blight on her boy's life. 

She came to see that she must give up her 
cbild. In bringing herself to be sure of this, 
she went through a slow agony of martyrdom, 
to which nothing she had yet buffered seemed 
any thing. She must give up her child i to 
the. adoption of these good people, who had 
lost their own one only child just before she 
was brought to them. 



And what had to be done must, she felt, be 
done quickly, or it could not. be done at all ; 
every day, every hour, the clutch of those baby- 
fingers on her heart-strings growing tighter. 
Her friends, who had correspondents all the 
world over, procured for her a safe home, and 
a safe escort to it, in a great eductitional es- 
tablishment in Germany. From here she wrote 
to her friends what, if she had said it to them, 
they would have felt justified in making her ex- 
plain ; she wrote : 

" Let my boy grow up knowing that his fa- 
ther was a noble man, and his mother not a 
sinner in the way you think." 

But it was not with them that her boy grew 
up. During a heavy visitation of cholera, 
these good people, having sent the little Ju- 
lian into a $afe refuge, turned their house into 
a hospital, themselves into hospital nurses^ 
They saved many lives, and lost their own. 

Before embarking on the adventure, they 
bad bequeathed Juliitn, and for his benefit any 
property they might die possessed of, to Cap- 
tain Julian Farquhar, their relative, after whom 
they had named him. 
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CHAPTER I. 
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"Lass mein Ang* den Abschied sagen, 
Deu meiu Mnnd nicht nehmen kann 1 
Schwer, wie schwer ist er za tragen ! 
Und ich bin dochvonst ein Mann.'* 

Colonel Dacbb liad returned to Julian, 
feeling baffled, harassed, and even irritated, to 
an extent he could not at all understand. He 
hated mystery, and he seemed to have had his 
blood poisoned by drinking great draughts of 
it. The eyes, some of the tones, and some of 
the gestures of that strange woman haunted 
him. Pondering over the eccentricities of her. 
conduct, he had again and again assured him- 
self that she must be mad. Finding that he 
was unassured by this assurance — finding the 
haunting images which tormented him reform 
almost as soon as he had shattered them, and 
every probable and reasonable hypothesis that 
presented itself immediately rejected as entire- 
ly inadequate — he at last said to himself, '*It 
must be that I am going mad !" 

Julian had borne the failure of Colonel Da- 
ore's mission better than his friend had expect- 
ed. It had made patience under the tedious- 
ness of his recovery more difficult, but of this 
he did not give much sign. More himself now, 
he noticed that Colonel Dacro looked worn and 
ill, and seemed out of spirits. Both the fnends 
were more silent than it was their habit to be 
when together, for they both brooded over 
things of which they did not speak. 

Colonel Dacre had been with Julian a couple 
of weeks, when Julian one day oberved, appar- 
ently apropos of nothing, 

**My good doctor tells me I may venture 
upon a sea-voyage much sooner than he would 
' like me to risk traveling by land." 

*^ So I should have supposed ; but he would 
not sanction even a sea-voyage for some time 
yet, I fancy. Meanwhile — " 

*^ Meanwhile," Julian broke in, with some 
eagerness, ''I can not keep you chained here. 
I don't think the place suits you ; and, indeed, 
I don't know why you should have the fatigue 
of returning here. The quest on which I must 
staj't, when I am able, is so entirely my affair 
that I don't see why you should take any trou- 
ble about it. You are too good to me — ^you 
spoil me. I have monopolized you far too 
much and too long already." 

** Meanwhile, " Colonel Dacre said, resuming 

'f interrupted speech as if Julian had not 

en, **as you are doing well now, and are, 



the doctor tells me, beyond danger of any jseri- 
ous relapse, I have been thinking of leaving 
you, and of running over to England for a few 
days." 

*' I wish you would," Julian cried, warmly. 
'* You must be wanted there. The only tiung 
to which I object is that you should come back 
again." 

''That is civil, certainly," commented big 
friend, with an affectionate smile. Their tones 
and looks for each other, especially the older 
man's for the younger, had, without their own 
consciousness, grown to be more and more pro- 
foundly affectionate of late. 

"We understand each. other far too well for 
there to be need of civility between us," said 
Julian ; he added, trying to speak with light 
mirthfulness, ''You have had some experience 
of what extraordinary things can happen in 
your absence. Suppose Alice should be mn 
away with as Grace has been ?'* 

His friend answered to this only by an ab- 
sent, somewhat forced and dreary, 'smile. Then 
he said, gravely, with pauses between each 
phrase, 

"You say that quest is entirely your affair. 
It may be so. Entirely yours, or not yours at> 
all. Entirely mine, or not mine at nil. And 
yet-" 

There ho broke off abruptly, in the manner 
of a man to whom some startling word has just 
been spoken. He gave Julian an intense look, 
then he frowned and shook his head. 

" Yours ! What can you mean ? And how 
strangely you are talking ! almost as if in year 
sleep." 

Colonel Dacre rubbed his hands across his 
eyes, then spoke decidedly and sharply, 

" In short, my plan is to run over to En- 
gland, as I said, for a few days, but to bc back 
with you before the time when you should 
move. I have business in London. Of coarse, 
being in London, I should run home." 

" I should rather think so !" assented Julian. 

Colonel Dacre had spoken the last words 
with some slight embarrassment. He wished, 
with a strength that made the gratification of 
that wish necessar}', to see Alice again before— 
Before what? He lived now under an over- 
hanging sense of something impending which 
would change the relation between him and 
Alice. It might be some change in his own 
health with which he was threatened, or it 
might he some change in the outward dieoiB- 
stances oi \i\% V\l«. Kn^vT^^ibffiC!^ ^ni aft- . 
verisVv e:!ic\t«wi«ivX sxi^ Vci\«MSiV| iXwstaSb ^5fia ^ * 
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sire to seo Alice again, now, as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Daring his joamey to London, where he 
really had some business, some inquiries to 
make of an old friend and fellow-soldier (from 
whom he learned nothing, except that a par- 
ticularly sane and sensible man regarded as 
almost sufficient proof of incipient insanity any 
doubt of that which for five-and-twenty years 
had never .been doubted), 'and his further jour- 
ney from London into Yorkshire, this atmos- 
phere of confused foreboding thickened. While 
he talked with Major Graham it had cleared, 
but only to become more dense immediately 
after. By the time he reached Heatherstone 
he had thoroughly made up his mind that he 
would never marry Alice, but, with all his might, 
would plead Julian's cause with her. 

Alice was not at home when Colonel Dacre 
arrived. She was gone to visit some of. the 
sick poor of the village. He was not sorry to 
see Olivia alone first. She made him, when 
he said he had lunched en route, condescend to 
the womanish refreshment of a cup of tea, and 
then they had an uninterrupted talk. He tried 
to make Olivia understand what he was far 
from understanding himself — the state of his 
mind, the strange confusion of sensations, the 
bewildered mingling of things new and old. 
He wished that, without his thrusting it. into 
her face,. she should get some glimpse of the^ 
what? Dread? hope? suspicion? presenti- 
ment ? — ^which was the very core of all his un- 
settled trouble. But she did not. 

After a few keen questions, after some eager- 
eyed pondering, she said, in her bright, decided 
way, 

** In spite of the theatrical-seeming improb- 
ability of the thing, I should say there can be 
little doubt that the poor lady, whose agitation 
appears so much to have touched you, Walter, 
is Jidian*s mother. Poor thing I poor thing ! 
And, indeed, I don't see that there is improb- 
ability. I could fiancy that where such close 
and mysterious affinity as that between mother 
and child is in question, the two might well be 
unconsciously drawn toward each other from 
distant comers of the earth. But, even if this 
is so, if this poor lady is Julian's mother — 
though, of course, loving Julian as you do, al- 
most as if he were your own young brother, or 
your son, any thing that so deeply concerns 
him must touch you — still I can't quite nndcr^ 
stand what there is in this that should so pro- 
foundly trouble you." 

Colonel Dacre had been sitting, stooping 
forward, his hand over his eyes. He moved 
that hand now, and looked up into Olivia's 
face, wondering that she had got only such su- 
perficial hold of his meaning. It struck her 
then that her brother's eyes had a strange, 
daaed look — that his whole aspect seemed to 
have aged — grown haggard. She noticed, too, 
when he spoke, that his voice was hoarse, and 
did not sound like his voice. 

*' Almost as if be were my son ! And what, 



Olivia, if he were my son ? And what, Olivia, 
of close and mysterious affinity between father 
and son — and — between husband and wife? 
And what, Olivia, if all her agilation when I 
was with her meant — not just that she found 
in me some likeness to her son ! Could that 
be cause enough ? You would not have said 
so had you seen her. But that in me she found 
the father of her son — her husband. Olivia— 
if the dead could come back — " 

His sentence had no audible end. And yet . 
she heard its end ; even as his own heart had 
heard its secret thought outspoken for the first 
time. 

All the blood left Olivia's face, her features 
seemed to sharpen, her eyes to dilate. 

''It is this, then !" she cried. 

But after a brief pause her natural color re- 
turned ; she said, firmly and decidedly, 

''This is madness, brother! The dead do 
not come back. And, brother, you make me 
very anxious about your health. It is not like 
you to let morbid fancies get hold of you." 

"What proof — sufficient and unquestionable 
proof — of her death have we ever had ?" asked 
that same strange voice almost fiercely. 

"For a quarter of a century no doubt has 
ever crossed us," Olivia answered, impressive- 
ly. "From the first, the impossibility that it 
should be otherwise was never questioned. Why 
should we doubt — why should we question now ? 
Indeed, brother, the presence in your mind of 
such self - torturing delusions justifies a keen 
anxiety about your health." 

"Delusions!" he echoed ; "for you, Olivia, 
it is easy enough to set them down as delu- 
sions. But tell me, if they are delusions, how 
do you account for their origin and growth ?" 

"We may ask that about any delusions, 
Walter. In this case, I should account for 
them by something in the state of your health.'' 

She got up and went to him. Standing be- 
hind him, she drew his gray head to lean against 
her breast as, in his boyish troubles, his dark 
head had sometimes leaned. She pushed his 
hair back from his forehead with her kind hand, 
and stooped over him and kissed him, with that 
love she had for him, even more a mother's fhan 
a sister's. He let his head rest so a few min- 
utes ; then he took her hands and kissed them, 
got up and went to the window. Oh, the finir, 
sweet, young world, where all was hope and 
promise ! Its brightness and its beauty smote 
him sharply. He thrust his hand inside his 
waistcoat, grasping at his heart, as if he could 
get hold of his pain. 

"You can not tell me you feel well, brother," 
Olivia persisted. 

" I am not conscious of feeling exactly ill," 
he answered her ; " yet, as you say, I am not 
very well. I feel confused — oppressed — de- 
pressed ; I don't know which to call it. Lan- 
guid, with lead in my veins. No buoyancy left 
in me. In «!\Qitt^O\\NSab^%% VS. ^A^ %j|(kV^^ viSs.- 
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more than ten years yonr senior? Has old age 
got hold of me ? Is there no buoyancy left in 
me ? I will give you a most nnromantic ex- 
planation of your condition — your liver must 
be out of order. You never could bear much 
railway traveling without being the worse for 
it." 

"Possibly you are not so 'wrong," he an- 
swered, with a melancholy smile. 

There was a little pause. He was still look- 
ing out of the window. Then, presently, he 
said, in tones through which ran a curious 
thrill : 

**Here comes she who should be the very 
genius of this fair, bright young time — Alice!" 

" Does she see you, brother ?" 

" No. And how languidly she walks, Olivia ! 
She is overweighted in that heavy velvet dress. 
Why does she still wear it ?'* 

**I haven't been able to persuade her to put 
on any one of the pretty spring dresses I bought 
for her in town, when we went to see Grace, 
till you came home. She will be, in all ways, 
better for having you at home again, Walter. 
She has grown rather thin and pale since — " 

"Since our poor Julian's accident," Colonel 
Dacre interrupted, eagerly. 

" Only since that because it was that which 
took you away from her so abruptly," was an- 
swered, with sharp and stern significance. 

"Won't you meet her, Olivia, and tell her I 
am here?" 

"The shock of joy doesn't hurt jroung things. 
But perhaps, as Alice is not very strong just 
now, I had better go to her." She turned back 
as she was leaving the room, and said — and 
there was both command and entreaty in her 
bright eyes and clear tones — "Walter, you will 
not be. so inconsiderate as to trouble Alice with 
your delusions ?" 

"Not now — not yet." 



CHAPTER IL 

THE LAST TIME. 

'* Shall sharpest pathos blight ns, knowing all 
Life needs for life is possible to will ?** 

Colonel Dacre was left some time alone. 
Olivia at first failed to find Alice, who had not 
come straight toward the house, but had turned 
off toward the terrace -garden. Then Alice, 
to whom the suddenness of this return had 
suggested misfortune, possibly even Julian's 
death, had needed a little while to grow calm. 
He leaned in the open window and looked 
out. The soft, sweet, songful spring world 
was, while he looked, transfigured beyond it- 
self by the last sunshine. And every sight and 
scent and song spoke to him of the fair young 
girl for whom he waited, who was to have been 
his wife. The time when he had thought of 
A/jce otherwise than as the fair creature who 
was to hare been " his wife, seemed to him 
off and long ago. 
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It appeared to him that it miist have beeA 
of Alice he had dreamed all the dreams of his 
youth ; that it must have been of Alice that all 
the -sense of promise of his springs had proph- 
esied ; that to Alice all the love with which he 
had ever loved women had been given. And 
yet now, when he tried to picture to himself 
how Alice would look, how Alice would smile 
when she came to him, out of Alice's face would 
shine the haunting eyes of that strange -woman. 

Curiously enough, it had always been diffi- 
cult to him to call the complete Alice before 
hi^mind when she was absent — just as in win- 
ter we find it difficult to remember the com- 
plete spring; but this substitution for hers of 
any thing not hers was new. His heart, his 
very soul, ached with complicated, incongmons 
pain. The unshed tears of the past seemed to 
mingle with the anguished, bitter regrets of the 
present, till the combination threatened to be 
more than the strong man could bear. 

Presently, a thrush thrilled out such a song 
as a nightingale could hardly .have surpassed. 
That sound seemed a drop too much in the 
cup. Ho was about to break into passionate 
invective, when some slight sound made him 
turn, to find Alice, close beside him. His arm 
was thrown round her; but he did not crash 
her against him, as his impulse was, neither 
did he press his hot forehead against her soft 
ygung neck, as he longed to do, but he folded 
her to him as tenderly as he might have held a 
flower which he feared to spoil* 

" Oh ! Lonel, it is good, good, good, to have 
you home again !" cried Alice, emphasizing her 
words by the pressure of her cheek a^inst him, 
conscious of that dear sense of safety, and of 
right, and of rest, which she always felt when 
she was near him. 

" It is not for long— just yet, my sweet one,'* , 
he answered, as his hungry eyes feasted on the 
fairness of the flower-like face which lay against 
him, possibly, as he thought, for the last time. 

"No?" she questioned. BCer tone was 
plaintive. She lifted her head and looked into 
his face. Her look, too, was a question, a long 
and sad one, and her eyes filled with tears. 
"It doesn't seem much use for the spring to 
be so lovely, and every thing so exquisite, when 
you are away," she said. "It only makes 
your being away feel so much sadder. And 
you look 80 — so tired, Lonel." 

'*! am tired, dear. I have had quite too 
much traveling for a man of my age." 

Her eyes inquired if that allusion to his age 
were meant for a joke; she found no sign in 
his face that it was so. 

" Olivia says so much traveling is not at all 
good for you," she remarked. " Olivia says," 
she continued, blushing vividly, but speaking 
with simplicity and quiet resoluteness to say 
what she wished to say, " that, when we 'are 
married, yon must stay at home with ypnr wife." 

He could not manage to smile. She was 
thinking Yiovr no\A^\i\« ^^«.t^^«k\l^«!(s%\w^<^^ 
defined against lYi^ A^ax-^amtk% ^-«j, «q!^ ^\ 
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^e same time wondering what made it look so 
sad, and set, and stem ; the question whether 
Julian was much worse, so ill or so injured that 
he would never recover, was timidly quivering 
on the edge of speech, when she met an ex- 
pression from Colonel Dacre's eyes that trou- 
bled the quietness of her heart, and made her 
lashes droop. It was an expression so unfa- 
miliar, so almost fiercely passionate, that it 
gave her a curious feeling for the moment that 
they were not themselves. 

He had listened to an inward voice urging 
him to disregard presentiments, defy memories, 
forget that mad infatuation which made him 
incline to prefer JuKan^s happiness before his 
own, and just let things run along their already- 
appointed course, only hastening them a little, 
making Alice 'safely his at once. He had list- 
ened to that voice, but only for a brief mo- 
ment ; then he took his arm from round Alice, 
palled her favorite chair up to the window, say- 
ing, 

** Sit down, dear; I keep you standing too 

long." 

She obeyed him, and with folded hands look- 
ed up into his face with an unconscious de- 
Tontness. 

** You look as if you thought you were going 
to be scolded." He smiled his very own smile 
now ; she was at home with him again. 

** I feel rather like it, too. Have I any waj 
displeased you ?" 

**No, you foolish child." He looked at her 
kindly, and pushed the little soft cloud of hair 
baek from her white forehead. **But, Alice," 
he went on, speaking very gravely now, "I 
inyself did something which it now displeases 
me to remeipber when I asked you one day to 
be my wife. I want you to forget what was 
partly a folly in me, and partly a fault." 

He had not meant to be so abrupt ; he seem- 
ed driven to abruptness for safety. He had 
taken Alice's breath away ; her color went and 
came. She continued to look up at him as if 
she listened, but for a few moments she neither 
saw his face nor heard his voice. 

When she came to herself she could hardly 
believe that she heard aright : Colonel Dacre 
was pleading for Julian, praising Julian ! 

''There is no one like him, Alice, no, not 
one, among the young men of to-day. He is 
as sweet and tender as he is noble and strong. 
It is Julian, my child, who is worthy of your 
love, whom you should make happy with your 
love. Julian, who is not troubled with mem- 
ories, with remorses, as I am, dear. Julian, 
who loves you with all the vigor of a first love." 

Colonel Dacre spoke with an earnestness 
that paled his face and intensified his eyes. 
His vibrating voice stirred the very depths of 
Alice's being ; but she was utterly ignorant of 
what the commotion within her meant. She 
was conscious of pain, trouble, amazement, of 
a sense of sudden ruin and loss, of every thing 
comin^r to an end. At least, that is what it all 
feJt most like at Srst, 



Her one word "Lonel!" was spoken in a 
tone of most piteous reproach, and with what 
felt like a throb of heart-break. 

Stoopirfg down, he kissed, as gravely as d 
father might have done, the fold of pain on her 
forehead. And then he talked on in the same 
strain; till Alice, having recovered a little- 
from the first shock, said in tones, and with 
an expression of face in which he failed to rec« 
ognizo any hitherto known phase of his gentle 
Alice, 

'' Julian ! No more of Julian ! I am sick 
of Julian's name I Your Julian, of whom yoa 
make a hero, must be a selfish traitor, who has 
taught you to mistrust your own Alice. I hate 
him ! Yes, I hate him !" So flashed out the 
hidden virago in this girl, and then she threw 
-herself forward on the cushioned window-seat, 
and sobbed and cried with a. violence and 'abcmr- 
don such as in all her life she had never shown 
or felt before. 

It was Colonel Dare's tuiii to be struck 
dumb with amazement. He was conscious of 
utter helplessness and bewilderment. 

What could he do ? What could he say? 

When he thought there was any chance of 
Alice's being able to hear hint he began an en- 
etil^Uc defense of Julian, and condemnation 
of his own blundering stupidity. He saw that 
the held back her sobs to listen. When he 
had finished speaking, she lifted up her disfig- 
ured face, and said, 

''If, then, it is no fault of his, nothing he 
has said, what is it, Lonel ? Won't you trust 
me with the truth ? It would bo less unhappy 
for me to know the truth, even if the truth is 
just that you don't want me." 

"By Heaven," he cried, vehemently, "it is 
not that that is the truth!" He added, more 
deliberately, " It is hard to know what is the 
truth. Possibly what you say, that I don't 
want you, ought to be the truth. Anyway, it 
is only to Julian, if even to Julian that I could 
surrender you." 

" Eemember, if you please, Lonel, that I am 
not only a thing — ^I am a woman." She spoke 
Avith pale, opal flashes of suppressed passion. 
"My heart is yours to keep, but not yours to 
give away. I love^ you, Lonel, you. All my 
gratitude, my reverence, my duty is yours. I 
love you, Lonel, you. I love you, I am sure I 
love you, with a love that ^ will leave my life 
worthless if it is to be torn out of my heart." 
She had taken one of his hands in both hers. 
As she added, "I am sure of this, quite sure !" 
she squeezed his hand with a power he could 
not have believed was in those soft, slight fin- 
gers. 

"My noble girl!" he said, with a sort -of 
dreamy melancholy. For some moments no 
word was uttered by either. 

Then "By Heaven, this is difficult!" cried 
Colonel Dacre, and, as he spoke, with his free 
hand he passed his ha\idkex<LVL\^^^^x^'«3.\^^<5s«s- 
I bead, \\\vvcv% wn«^ \a^\&\.\a^ ^-ax ^\52k^^^'«»."''«»- 
\ great dto^». 
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On that, in her Old- World, womanly, almost 
motherly tone, Alice said, 

"Why not let things be? Why try and 
trouble yourself in this way ? Surely, there is 
something more than I understand?" 

** There is, dear. Alice, I must not marry 
you. My fair, sweet, always-beloved child, it 
can not be. It would not be for your happi- 
ness ; the disparity of years is too great. I feel 
strangely aged and worn since — In short, dear, 
believe.me, it is young Julian you should love. 
Alice, for my sake, let yourself love Julian. 
You can't feel it impossible when I ask it." 

But Alice dropped his hand, and got up. 

"I find I can not bear any thing, even from 
you, Lonel," she said, haughtily. ** Your words 
insult me. You speak as if the breath of a few 
words could blow my love from one man to 
another; as if — "she panted. 
: " This is not my gentle Alice," he broke in. 

" No, it is not," she said ; " I don't feel there 
is any gentleness left in me." 

And then, the flood-gales of angry passion set 
wide, Alice poured forth such reproach, almost 
such invective, that Colonel Dacro could only 
say, in wonder and grief, 

" Alice, Alice ; is this Alice ?'* 

Alice was '^ possessed " as she had never been 
before. There was a heat in her brain of which 
she had had no experience before. All the 
blood of her body seemed to mount there, to 
surge and to boil there. She felt stung almost 
to madness ; without knowing by what, she was 
entirely ignorant of the meaning of the drama 
of passions transacting within her. She felt, 
indeed, as if she scorned and hated Julian — 
as if slie had never loved Colonel Dacre as, 
in despair, she loved him now ; and yet ns if 
she needed to torture him, to make him suffer, 
as he had made her suffer. 

When at last she came to an end, " You are 
wonderfully harsh in your judgment of my poor 
Julian," Colonel Dacre said, coldly. "You 
seem to forget all gentle womanliness and pity 
for the poor fellow who has gone through so 
much, and who, if he was surprised into loving 
you, has striven so nobly against a love that in 
itself was noble — so nobly that this very fact 
should raise him in your esteem. Julian has 
said — and I know he would not say it if he did 
not feel it — that he would not have you love 
him, that you would cease to be his ideal Alice 
if your love transfen*ed itself from me to one he 
thinks so much less worthy. And yet you have 
spoken of him as if his conduct had been black- 
ly treacherous. Alice, it strikes me you are 
harsh to Julian in the way generous people are 
only harsh to themselves, or to those so near 
and so dear as to be as themselves." 

Alice felt a heavy blow had been dealt her 
by those last words. In his noble simplicity. 
Colonel Dacre was as far from intending them 
to say to her what they -did say, as Alice, in her 
Ignorant Innocence, had been from suspecting 
the truth of what they revealed. 



produced by the very unexpectedness of this 
sudden storm, and with his want of experience 
of the subtleties of even the most simple femi- 
nine heart, bad almost come to think that Alice, 
indeed, despised Julian, and that the sort of in- 
stinctive consciousness he had at one time had 
that Alice's heart was escaping from her own 
control to fly into Julian's keeping, mnst have 
been erroneous. 

If so, what then ? Why, God pity them all! 
Colonel Dacre, when he had said those last 
words which had smitten Alice so heavily, re- 
mained silent. He was just then chiefly feel- 
ing a sense of masculine clumsiness, elephan- 
tine unwieldiness, which |nade all movement 
dangerous. And suddenly Alice, prond little 
Alice, who till to-day had not known that die 
was proud, threw herself on the ground and J 
laid her face on his feet. She was immediate- 
ly lifted up. . Poor Colonel Dacre wondered 
"What next?" as he put her into the chair 
from which she had risen in her anger. 

Obstinate as well as proud, Alice said to her- 
self that if Colonel Dacre did not want her, 
pushed her away, she would yield him up. Of 
course she could not force herself upon him, 
but she would not yield herself to Julian, or to 
any other. The spirit of that resolve was in ' 
her eyes as she looked up to him, and said, ' 

**Can you ever forgive me? How I have 
spoken to you I How I have felt toward yon ! 
I could not have believed it ! What has come 
over me ? Now I only want to say that if, for 
reasons which must be good and right, becanse 
they are yours, you do not wish to do me the 
honor of making me your wife, I must still 
claim the privilege of remaining always your 
Alice, of living always with you and Olivia. I 
am yours to keep, but not yours t6 give away. 
You shall not ever be able to give me to any 
one else. All the use, all the happiness I can 
ever be to any body, I will be to yoil." 

"Alice, Alice, your words are as cruel as 
they are rash." 

"Listen for a minute more. I want to be 
quite truthful. There was a time, but I can't 
now tell if it was an hour, a day, or a week, 
when I thought too much nboot Julian, and 
not enough about you. I think yon mnst 
somehow have known of this, and then first 
have begun to think of givinj; me away ; bnt 
when I knew it, I set myself to conquer myself. 
If I could have found out the traitorous spot in 
my heart, I would have cut it out. Still, there 
was that hour, or day, or week, and you must 
have known it, and have begun to think I was 
too foolish and too light to be your wife. Bnt, 
Lonel, the punishment is very heavy. If it is 
your judgment, I submit. I never thought I 
was fit to be your wife, but I will never be any 
one's, if not yours ; I must be something to 
you." 

" Be my daughter, dear child, and the wife 
of the man I love as if he were my own son. 
And, M\ce,^^ Yv« ^ervX. otk^ ^^ io^t 'v^'^'fi sake not 
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criminal ! And yon can know me so little as 
to think that it is because I do not Talue yon, 
that I would yield yon to Julian ?*' 

"Forgive me. It is so difficult for me to 
know what to think, what to say." 

''Poor child! Be guided by me. Bemain 
to me as a daughter, and I shall keep yonr love 
always. If I made yon my wife, yon would find 
yon did not love me.'* 

" But why, why, why say this first now — " 

" Because an old fool has come to his senses. 
It needed a phantom from the past to bring me 
back to them,^' he answered, with a sort of self- 
concentrated scorn and mournfulness. 

''It does not make you happier to come to 
your senses," she said, a little bitterly. ''I 
must go now. I can't understand any thing. 
The whole world whirls round. I only know 
I will love you, Lonel ; yes, always. I will be 
yonrs always ; I can have no hope, no wish, no 
thought so dear as to help to make you happy." 

He held her in his arms in a long farewell. 
And then presently she found herself alone in 
her own room, to the door of which he had 
taken her. 

"That is over," he said, again wiping his 
forehead as he turned away. '* God bless my 
darling!" 

He dined with Olivia alone. Alice did not 
leave her room. Olivia tried to amuse him by 
talking about Grace, whom she had so lately 
seen in London. 



CHAPTER III. 

DESEBTED. 

"The heart which, like a staff, was one 
For mine to rest and lean upou, 
The strongest on the longest day. 
With steadfkst love, is caught away.^ 

Alice locked herself into her room and fell 
on her knees by her bedside ; but it was a good 
long while before she prayed, or thought, or 
even wept or felt. Her life seemed to be fad- 
ing away from her, passing out of reach ; noth- 
ing left to take hold of. She herself seemed 
ta be dishonored in being disowned. When 
she could feel, and weep, and think, and pray, 
with the passionate exaggeration of a young 
thing suffering vividly for the first time, she 
was inclined to cry out with wringing of hands 
that her all was lost to her, inclined to question 
if she had needed to be brought to God's foot- 
stool by having all else taken from her. 

If Alice had, when she first knew Julian, 
already been Colonel Dacre's wife, she could 
hardly have more strenuously resisted, and 
more sternly resented, any wandering of her 
love from its old allegiance. 

It was part of Alice's moral creed that love 
and duty musf go hand in hand. That her 
conduct should violate her creed wotdd have 
hnrt Alice's spiritual pride, as well a» higher 
things in ber natare. The old lore was so In- 
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grained, so habitual, so, one might almost say, 
a part of her religion, her Lonel having been 
always so much in her prayers, that it was not 
a thing she could grow out of, or throw off. 
The only thing that conld happen in regard to 
it would be that she should learn to recognize 
it more correctly as what it was, to give it its 
right place, call it by its right name, and then, 
when this was done, find out how happily othef 
love might be harmonized with it. 

That this could be done she had no suspi- 
cion. Nor could it have been, things being as 
they were. Sbe had, therefore, looked npon 
encroachments of the new interest as able to 
lead only to what must be a shame, a remorse, 
a misery, a crime, and so, unconsciously to her- 
self, there was a slight taste of bitterness in all 
her thoughts of Julian. 

To Alice, till she had known Julian, every 
thing had been wont to seem crystal-clear as 
her own single-minded simplicity. Bight and 
wrong were two sharply defined figures, whose 
identity conld never be confused, whose hands 
could never touch, who conld never stand on 
common ground. After she knew Julian it was 
different ; she did not feel so sure about any 
thing, life did not seem so easy, duty not qnito 
so unmistakable. Nevertheless, except for that 
brief time of which she had spoken to Colonel 
Dacre, and of which she thought always vnth 
sorrow and with shame, her feelings toward 
Colonel Dacre appeared only to have deepened 
and to have strengthened as her nature had 
been touched to some approach to heroism by 
resistance of temptation, and the effort in all 
wavs to tliink of another before herself. 

When she had first begun to consider her- 
self as some day to be Colonel Dacre's wife, 
her imagination had chiefly dwelt on her own 
honor, glory, and happiness in such a future ; 
but Olivia had dwelt so much on the precions- 
ncss of Alice's love to her brother, of the hap- 
piness it was to bring him, the way it was to 
atone to him for past suffering and self-sacri- 
fice, that Alice had gradually been wound np 
to a higher and more unselfish strain, and had 
come to realize something of what she was to 
Colonel Dacre, something of how lonely and 
how desolate in his heart of hearts he would 
feel life to be in which Alice was not. 

" I'm neariy fifteen years older than Walter," 
Olivia would say. ** I can't live 'forever, much 
as I prize my life in this bright, busy world, 
where there is so much to do. Tou, Alice, will 
bo Walter's all when I am gone." 

Such sayings as these, and the thoughts they 
suggested, had imperceptibly changed Alice's 
way of looking forward to the future. She did 
not now think of tho honor and the glory to her, 
Alice Fairfax, of being Mrs. Colonel Dacre ; 
not that she did not feel it would be honor and 
glory, but it appeared to her now as childish- 
ness to think chiefly of that. When she though^ 
of the fntnre in which she wa'& l<\ \i^ l^soriii: 
w\fe, itN?sA aa ^i «kTMre^ ^wssL^tfcV^XA^ss^^^rJwx!*!^ 
ice, aVx^n^^ axi^ mw^ ^w*^l Vc.^^^«sa«««^^ 
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the idol. As a yonng enthusiast dedicates her- 
self to a religious life, she would have dedicated 
herself to her married life, meaning to hare no 
will, no wish, but. her husband's, no aim but 
hifl happiness, no opinions but such as were his. 
Her married life was to be useful, peaceful — a 
fiiir life of quiet duty. In serring her husband 
she would serve God. 

. Were all these fine, fair, exalted fancies to 
fade ? ' If Alice had unconsciously been nour- 
ishing spiritual pride, that spiritual pride was 
to be brought low. For she saw her own heart 
now by the light of Colonel Dacre*8 words, and 
knew that she had loved Julian. Therefore, 
every thing seemed lost I If she were not to 
be liOnel's wife, she would be no one else's. If 
she were not to be Lonel's wife, she would still 
enforce herself to give him all her love, all her 
service, as hb child, his daughter, might do. 

In that thought ignorant little Alice seemed 
to find something safe and soothing, as — if she 
had been a Catholic maiden in '* the good old 
times," in the mood in which she now was — 
she would have found something safe and sooth- 
ing in resolving to be a nun. 

When, by-and-by, Alice lifted up her head, 
conscious of a strong desire to see Colonel Da- 
cre, to say *' good-night " to him, to have his lov- 
ing kiss, and to know she was forgiven for her 
passionate behavior, she found the room quite 
dark. She got up, feeling very sick and weak, 
struck a match, and looked at her watch. It 
was past ten. What was happening, she won- 
dered ? Why had no one come to look after 
her ? She felt a forlorn little outcast. Col- 
onel Dacre had said, 

" Give orders that Alice is not disturbed, 
Olivia. She was a good deal agitated ; perhaps 
she will lie down and sleep." 

He himself had come twice to her door and 
listened. But he had come softly, and Alice, 
her head buried in her arms, had not known 
of it. Now, suddenly, she. heard carriage- 
wheels on the drive. The hall door, the car- 
riage door, wheels again, driving away. She 
dashed open her window and leaned out of it. 
She called, 

'*LoneII Lonel! don't leave me! don't go 
away!" 

He did not hear her, he did not see her. And 
yet, just before the turn in the drive which 
took him out of sight, she had seen him, bare- 
headed, looking toward her window ; the moon 
was up, and shone upon his face. 

This seemed to Alice a killing sorrow; a 
bruise, a maiming more than she could bear. 
She ran to find Olivia — almost ran against her, 
coming slowly up the stairs, after watching her 
brother driven away. 

" Olivia, where is Lonel gone ?" 

Olivia put her arm round Alice and drew her 
back into her room. 

* * Surely you know, dear ! Why, back to Ju- 

lian Farquhar, This was only a hasty dash 

to England, because be bo longed to see us — 

■ft means to see you, Alice." 



"Why did he not bid me <good-bjer" de- 
manded Alice. 

'' He came twice to your door, bnt there wis 
no movement ; he thought yon might be adeep.** 

*'He came twice to my door? And I did 
not know!. And oh, I so badly wanted to be 
kissed and forgiven — and he is gone!" 

And poor Alice broke into choking sobs. 
Olivia did what she could to comfort the giii 
But in Alice's heart all night, whether she 
slept or woke, there moaned on a sobbing 
sense of wrong and change and loss. Tho 
wrong done by her. The change and loss suf- 
fered by her. 

A few days later, Alice had a letter from Col- 
onel Dacre ; she had never known him speak 
to her with more intense though restrained ten- 
derness than this letter spoke. But it was not 
the tenderness of a lover, but of a father. Any 
other form of love from him to her, he told her, 
would lie upon her young life '* like frost on 
lilies." 

He bade her ask Olivia to tell her all the 
story of his post, of his brief married life before 
she was bom — also of what had happened to 
him lately, and the impression that had been 
made upon him. . 



CHAPTER IV. 

SIR LAUNCELOT AND SIR GALAHAD. 

** And SO he kneeled down and asked him his btees* 
log, and after took off his hehn aud kissed him. And 
there was great joy between them, for there is no 
tongue can tell the joy that they made either of 
other.'*— MosTK D'Abtuub. 

Colonel Dacre is again with Julian at the 
villa. When in London, he had seen Sir Ev- 
erard's agents, and arranged as to paying on 
Julian's behalf, a share of the expenses of the 
place,from which Julian had not yet been moved 
since he was brought to it, insensible at his 
mother's command. 

Sir Everard's staif of servants had, of course, 
been dismissed, and Miss Kennedy's effects all 
forwarded. The only sign of the former inhab- 
itants left was some property of " Mrs. Win- 
ter's," which no one knew what to do with. 
The great house was very empty. Sister Mar- 
tha, as it chanced that there was just then lit- 
tle sickness in the neighborhood, remained as 
part nurse, part housekeeper, with two or three 
women under her. She had formed the most 
genuinely aifectionate attachment for her gen- 
tle patient. 

Colonel Dacre, toward evening — a May 
evening, intoxicatingly splendid, the atmos- 
phere almost overwealthy with color, the air 
ovcrheavily laden with perfume — of jasmine 
and rose, of lemon, orange, and acacia flowers — 
stood at an open window looking out. He had 
returned only the day before, bnt he had made 
up Yiis mmd Xo «\axX V\v^ Tk^-sX ^^ yml ^hat 
\ 3u\iaii caWeCi \s\% " cjfv«ix.'' \\. ^^^^ ^^\a^ 
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oaght not to be, longer postponed, and Jnlian's 
moTements mast not be hurried. 

He tamed to speak to Julian — to whom he 
had said hardly any thing of his recent journey 
beyond the bare fact that he had found all well 
nt Heatherstone, though Alice looked rather 
pole — and then, as he turned to speak to him, 
he, in the unconscious way one does such a 
thing when the mind is preoccupied, took up a 
small volume, which Julian had just laid down. 
He began to speak, opening and shutting the 
book, without having looked at it, and passing 
it from one hand to another in a nervous man- 
ner. Julian's attention wandered from his words 
to his actions. 

''That is a Testament," Julian admonished 
him. 

Colonel Dacro then laid the book down, and 
went on speaking. A moment after, still in 
absence of mind, he took it up again. This 
time he fixed his eyes upon it, and stopped 
speaking. It was a German Testament. He 
turned to the title-page. A sound escaped him 
— neither a cry nor a groan. It seemed to Ju- 
lian that a white blaze of excitement blanched 
hfs bronzed tint. 

** What about this ? how came you by it ?" 
he demanded. 

" It is the little Testament she left. Surely 
I told you about it. But no ; I remember I 
did not find it till you were gone. What is it ? 
What have you discovered ?" 

'* If this is your mother's book, then — But 
no ; be calm, my boy, be calm." 

"It is I need to bid you be calm." 

*' That is quito true. I believe I am going 
mad." 

There was a pause, during which Colonel 
Dacre fought hard to remain his own master ; 
then he said, very quietly, 

** * Sibyl * was my wife's name. This is writ- 
ten as she wrote her name. This date is a later 
date by five years than the date of her death. 
Do you see what this must mean, and also what 
it may mean?" Then, before Julian could 
utter a word, he went on, pressing his hand 
■heavily on Julian's shoulder, ** Don't speak — 
not now — wait." 

The book in his hand, he left the room and 
the house. Julian dared not think. The hap- 
piness, the possibility of which pressed upon 
him, seemed too enormous. 

When Colonel Dacre, after some hours, re- 
turned, his face showed he had gone through 
some great crisis. Perhaps, like Sir Launce- 
lot, he had wept '^ as he had been a child that 
had been beaten." He came to Julian's side ; 
his hand grasped Julian's shoulder. 

"Mine!" he said — "my heart and my flesh 
cry out that it is so. You must know what I 
mean, but you can't know the joy of it." 

In the old days of knighthood and chivalry, 

it is of " the best knights of the world " that the 

roost weeping and kissing of each other, and 

swooning (not always for mere physical causes), 

ia recorded f bat in these days, when the stal- 



wart manhood of our modem knights is not so 
visibly put to the proof, perhaps we hardly dare 
contemplate their moments of " weakness." . So 
we will copy the wise words of the old chroni- 
cler, and say that between the modem. Sir 
Launcelot and Sir Galahad there was great joy, 
and "there is no tongue can tell the joy that 
they made either of other, and many a friendly 
word spoken between, the which is no need 
here to be rehearsed. And great, too, were 
the thanks and the "lovings" given unto God. 
They both said, they both felt, tbat it seemed 
to them now as if they had always known it, 
so much each heart had " given unto " the oth- 
er. There was no need of learning to love* be- 
tween them. 

Great joy is far harder to realize than great 
sorrow. Is it that it lies so much farther be- 
yond the experience of most of us ? 

When Julian was left alone — Colonel Dacre 
started that night to seek for Sibyl — he felt 
like a happy child. The prayer and praise his 
heart offered up were of child-like fervor and 
simplicity. He did not wish to sleep. There 
was so much beautifulness and happiness to be 
conscious of, so much wonderfulnoss and mys- 
teriousness to ponder about, that to let the 
wings of sleep fold over him seemed a waste 
and a pity. Nevertheless, sleep surprised him. 
He slept also like a child — a child overworn 
with pleasure — and woke in the morning to 
have joy come pouring in upon his soul, even 
as the exquisite rooming sunshine poured in 
at his windows. 



\ 



CHARTER V. 

AT last! 

" After long grief and pain 
To find the arms of my trne-love 
Round me once again !" 

Colonel Dacre traveled far, only to have 
to retrace his steps. It was within a day's 
journey of Fiordimare that he at last came 
upon any recent track of Sibyl. Constantly 
moving, through the restlessness of her longing, 
each movement had brought her, almost it had 
seemed to her against her own will, nearer to 
where she had left her son. 

At the Osteria of a little gray, grim village 
among the Apennines, the houses of which 
seemed like some natural growth of the rocks 
on which they stood, he heard the latest news 
of her whom he now unhesitatingly named to 
himself as his wife. She had been there but 
three days before, and had started from thence 
on foot (thus proving she could not be meaning 
to wander any distance) after having made in- 
quiries as to the probability of finding accom- 
modation in some small farm-house in that 
neighborhood. The little luggage she had 
brought with her to xJaa C^^Xssna* \>».^ \sr«^ 
fetched ttom \\. SYi'a wcnv^ «s«Kc^^t^s^ ^w^^«»aKcx 
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likelihood, therefore, she was remaining at old 
Giannetta*8 honse. 

Colonel Dacre followed his wife's example, 
and started from the inn on foot ; the place he 
wanted was only two or three miles distant. 
He found it without difficulty. A bam-like 
block of building, with just sufficient windows 
(those furnished with decaying jalousies) to 
expel darkness, trusting, evidently, to its thick 
walls to keep out the cold of winter and the 
hoat of summer. 

It was sheltered by a fine group of sweet 
chestnut-trees, at the feet of which, some weeks 
before, primroses had flowered in English pro- 
fusion. One large acacia grew close by, and 
Steely flung about the faded blossoms from its 
snowy bunches. In front of the house a large, 
square, red- tiled platform commanded a mag- 
nificent view of the bay. There was no village 
near and no other farmstead. It was a sad 
and solitary-looking place. 

Old Giannetta was sitting knitting at her 
door when Colonel Dacre came up to it. 

"Yes." She had a lodger. Already, with 
Southern quickness of sympathy, she had in- 
terested herself in her lodger; but her keen 
eyes, perusing Colonel Dacre*s face, assured 
her that he could not want any one for their 
harm. 

The lady was not within at present, she said, 
but, being too weak to wander far, could not 
but be close by. She went to the edge of the 
platform, and, screening her eyes from the after- 
noon sun, peered about« 

A narrow ravine, down which there was a 
steep zigzag path, the lower and more shelter- 
ed part of which was overhung by lemon-trees, 
ran from just in front of the house down to the 
sea ; to where, on a little promontory of white 
sand, a gigantic cypress stood sentinel. 

If madame had descended, why, then, so said 
old Giannetta, only the good Ghod knew how 
she should ever get her home again. The way 
was far, the road was rough, and madame 
weakly. 

A ragged, sun-burned keeper of goats here 
joined them, and testified to having seen the 
lady begin the descent. 

'*I will find her, and help her home," Col- 
onel Dacre said. 

** There will be need," the old woman as- 
sured him. 

Colonel Dacre began to descend very slow- 
ly ; any turn of the path might bring them face 
to face. He was strenuously trying to steady 
himself, to overcome a nervous agitation great- 
er than he had ever yet experienced. 

By-and-by, finding the way so long, so rough, 
so steep, remembering what the old woman had 
said of her guest's weakness, an idea occurred 
to him which made him shudder, and caused 
him to quicken his steps^ What if Sibyl had 
come down here to die, never meaning to come 
ap again. 
At length he had tamed the last comer, and 
110 ont from under the fragrant, overaliad' 



owing boughs. At first he thought the wbde 
scene entirely solitary — sand, shore, and scl 
Then he became aware that what he had taken 
for the shadow of a rock was a black fignn sit- 
ting beneath it, looking across the hay to tbi 
opposite mountains, at the foot of one of whow 
folds must lie Fiordimare. 

How was he to avoid too sharply startling 
her? He began to be afiraid for her. And 
yet he had a sort of feeling that she must ex- 
pect him — ^a feeling as if she sat there waitini 
for him. 

He so contrived as to come first within htr 
range of sight while still at some considerable 
distance, that she might watch his gradual sp- 
proach. From his breast-pocket, as he drew 
near, he took her Testament. When he wii 
near enough to be sure she could not &ilto 
catch his words, he stood still in front of ha^ 
and said, simply and quietly, as he might hsTs 
spoken if they had parted yesterday, but witk 
an intensity of gentleness, 

'* Sibyl, wife, I have brought yon back the 
book you left with our son." 

She was looking up at him, but she madehin 
no answer. Her hands just lightly moved tth 
gether as if for prayer, but ceased to htm 
strength for voluntary movement before thej 
clasped each other, and fell heavily on to btf 
knees. The face upturned to his, the ejt» 
down into which he looked, seemed as if aU in- 
telligence, all power of any kind had gone ont 
of her. Life was in abeyance. 

She heard his voice, tender and full of pity; 
she saw his eyes, very heavens of compaanon- 
ate love. But it was as if between her and hhn 
a wall of misty glass were set through which ijt 
would bo death to dash. 

It seemed to her for an eternity that thiagi 
remained exactly so, she looking up at him, he 
looking down on her. But he broke the spell ; 
stretching out his hands to her, he said, 

" I have been many days searching for my 
wife ; will she not speak to me ?** Then he 
added, with a tone something in which seemed 
like to kill her with keenness of joy, ^' Will she 
not lay her hands about my neck ? Will she 
not let me take her into my arms ?" 

With an indescribable cry, 

" A cry that rather 8eem*d 
For some new death than for a lift reaewM," 

she threw herself forward npon the sand, .laid 
her face npon his feet, and folded her arms 
round them. He could not move. By-and- 
by, lifting her head to the level of his knees, 
she looked up into his face, and it seemed as 
if her very soul strained through her eyes to 
touch him with adoration and entreaty. 

" You forgive me ?" 

'*For what is there need I should forgive 
you, Sibyl?" 

His tone was grave. For the first time the 
possibility that there might be mach to forgive 
croasedYiVnk. fot ii^<^ %t«Sti ^qsba — ^^'C^ocever a 
man o£ ^oT«\iV^ a.TL<\ ^t y^^^*"" ^Twu^si^VAaAi 
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always perils ; for they ween every man, be as 
they be." 

" For every thing," she answered ; "for ev- 
ery thing except any wandering of my heart 
from yon, till it went out toward your son. 
For e^-ery thing but that. Not for that ; for 
I am as purely. and truly your wife as on the 
day yon left me." 

** What, then, can I have to forgive, my poor 
Sibyl?" 

*' Every thing ; but chiefly this lie of mine 
in being alive." 

He lifted her from the ground, and held her 
in his arms and laid his face against her face. 
Would joy do what no sorrow had been able to 
do,. and kill her? wondered Sibyl. This felt 
like death. It looked, too, like death, to Col- 
onel Dacre, when he lifted his face from hers 
and looked upon her. 

He gently laid her on the soft, warm sand, 
folded the shawl that had dropped from round! 
her to make her a pillow, chafed her handi», 
and cherished them in his, and it was not long^ 
before her wonderful eyes opened and looked 
up at him. He stooped' and kissed their lids ; 
and she did not die of joy. One great cry of 
gratitude to God escaped her; after that she 
was calm, putting off till by-<ind-by tht3- recog- 
nition of what this meeting meant. 

It had been some time no longer sunlight, 
but moonlight, when her husband's arm got 
Sibyl home again. There had been many 
pauses by the way to rest, where, through the 
fragrant lemon-boughs, still bearing some late 
fruit and blossom, they got lovely glimpses of 
the sea and of the mountains. It was strange 
how few words had been -spoken between them, 
and yet how much had been said. Each word 
had seemed to hold a world of meaning. 

In the clean, cool, red-tiled salon, where the 
air was laden with the scent of acacia-flowers 
blown in by the warm wind of evening, SibyVs 
solitary supper stood waiting for her. Some- 
thing in the sight, suggesting so different a fu- 
ture from the past — a future in which she was 
to be, please God, no more solitary, to live no 
more alone, something in this very simple and 
homely sight — touched Sibyl in some inexpli- 
cable manner. She paused on the threshold 
of the room and faltered, smiled into her hus- 
band's face, and then, her arms thrown round 
him, as they might have been on that day of 
their parting, which felt at once as yesterday 
and as more than a lifetime ago, she broke into 
an ecstasy of tears. This seemed to lighten 
her overladen heart; but what gave her 
strength for self-control, and the suppression 
of further show of emotion, was the look of her 
husband's face. Not unhappy, she humbly 
thanked God — not unhappy ; but still he look- 
ed as if he had, one way and another, gone 
through more than his strength would bear. 

She made him sit down. She begged from 



Giannetta a bottle of her best wine. She wait- 
ed on him ; if he would have let her, she would 
have waited on him on her knees ! But her 
iace told plain enough that she was on the 
knees of her heart. More than once he kissod 
the hand that served him. All the anguish 
of her past seemed as nothing, weighed against 
her joy of this hour. 

When they had supped and rested (and for 
both of them that frugal meal taken together 
had a solemn significance), they separated ibr 
a few hours. He was to fetch her very early 
in the morning, in the carriage by which^e 
had come, and which was still waiting at the 
little inn, and they were to go together to Ju- 
lian. Was such happiness to be borne ? Could 
she bear it, and live ? 

Left alone, she made her few preparations 
for the journey of the moraing, paid Giannetta, 
as if, the old woman said, she would pay the 
weight in gold of all that she had eaten and 
drank, and of the bed and the chair on which 
she had rested ; told the old woman, in a few 
sentences, her story, and kissed her wholesome, 
sun-browned face; and then lay down, dressed, 
upon her bed, with a sort of awe upon her, 
wrabmg to spend the few hours of the warm, 
white night in spiritual meditation, in com- 
munion with God ; lying, with folded hands, mo- 
tionless, she might have been dead, or waiting 
for death. In fact, she lay in fear of death ! 
That she, who had courted and coveted death, 
should now be allowed life, seemed more than 
she daro hope. 

For her husband; he spent the night at 
the Osteria, partly in concentrated thought — 
thought both this-worldly and othcr-worldly-r 
partly in writing to Olivia. Over that letter 
to Olivia he spent two hours, and the '* sweat 
of his brow." Yet it was a short letter, one 
it did not take her ten minutes to read, even 
though its hieroglyphs were more than usually 
mystical. Its wording was strong and terse, 
lie told Olivia what had happened; he told 
Olivia his plans. He meant to send his son 
homo to Heatherstone almost immediately, " to 
your care and Alice's," nnder Dr. Valery's es- 
cort. He meant, for the present, to remain 
abroad with his wife, spending the summer, 
probably, in Switzerland. 

It was in a postscript that he wrote : 

'^ I leave yon, Olivia, to choose a flt time, 
but at a fit time it would bo well to let Al- 
ice understand " (before writing "Alice," each 
time the name occurred his pen paused ; when 
he wrote the word it was in firmer, fairer char- 
acters than any thing else in the letter was 
written) *Hhat when I speak of remaining 
abroad for * the present,' I mean till Alice has 
married Julian. If possible, let that be this an- 
tumn ; then the young ones can come abroad 
for a time (Julian will hardly bear an English 
winter yet), and we old ones can come home." 
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THE END. 

Thebe can hardly be an end written now to 
this story of lives that are still going on. A 
few words may give the facts of the three or 
four years that have passed since the last re- 
corded event, and then we will leave the lives 
to go on. 

Alice and Julian were married before the 
cold weather of the first winter after Julian's 
accident set in. They went to Fiordimare to 
spend that first winter. Not at the great villa, 
but at the house where Julian had been with 
the Burmanders, in the garden of which he 
had lighted the sacrificial fragi-ant fire to bum 
the too precious manuscript made for him by 
Alice, and where he had so often thought, in 
spite of himself, of Alice. 

"Die Ehrfhrcht wfrft mlch fbr zn Fussen, 
Die Sehnsucht micli on ihre Brust.** 

And here how happy they were ! No phan- 
tom of duty, either stem or gentle of visage, 
coming between them. Just love, pure, simple, 
natural, at once most real and most ideal, just 
love meeting love! And here Alice worked 
for Julian again, and here, at last, Julian's book 
(which when it came out won him some praise) 
was finished. 

And Alice? Had she felt that in letting 
herself love Julian, and be so merely happy ac- 
cording to her gentleness and youtli, she had 
fallen to a lower spiritual level than that of the 
life she had looked to lead? Had this been 
so, it would no doubt have been for her good. 
Bat probably there was some saving element 
of sorrow to serve as salt to merely happy love, 
and also there was excuse for more than ordi- 
nary service and devotion. For Julian has 
not regained robustness. His face at times 
looks overrefined and delicate, and since that 
accident he is often something of an invalid. 
Alice found it wonderfully easy to leam to say 
'* my father " to and of Colonel Dacre — so won- 
derfully easy that it seemed as if it were only 
calling him with her lips what her heart had 
always called him. She found it wonderfully 
easy also to Icam to love Julian's mother pass- 
ing well. And the love Sibyl had for her was 
OS a passion for something most precious. 

Even Olivia was happy in the new state of 
things, for she could not doubt but that Walter 
was thoroughly content, at ease, at rest. Even 



Olivia owned that to say " Alice and JuliaQ," 
or ^* Julian and Alice," had always seem^ 
strangely natural. 

Olivia is not so strong as she was a few yean 
ago, but she shows no other sign of age. Her 
hair can not grow whiter than it has been for ^ 
thirty years, and it does not lose its silky sheen. 
Tliey all tell her that her eyes are as bright and 
her cheeks as smooth and soft as ever. There 
is no doubt that her sympathies are as qoick 
and her intelligence as kelen. Nor does her 
love for the world, and the things of the world, 
fade or fail ; nor is there need it should, for the 
love with which she loves them is love she cm 
take with her ont of the world — love that is 
not to be separated from love of God. 

Poor, foolish old Oeneral Burmander, in the 
very misery of his loneliness of loss without 
his Marian, married again. Ashamed of tbii^ 
he could not be persuaded to show his white 
head, and his kind, bluff, red face, in the Heath- 
erstone neighborhood. But old friends looked 
after him a little, either for his own sake or hii 
Marian's ; and the woman he had married wu 
not bad -hearted, and made him "comforta- 
ble." 

It was at Greythorpe, the honse the Bur- 
manders had had, and where Alice and Julian 
had first learned to know any thing of each oth- 
er, that Alice and Julian ** settled," when they 
came homo to establish themselves in England, 
which was not till they had been between two 
and three vears married. 

Within a short drive of Greythorpe, and 
about the same distance from Heatherstone, 
lived Tom and Grace Blatchford. In the 
Blatchford's home there is a pretty, prim lit- 
tle Grace, and a sturdy, blustering young Tom. 
But Tom, the father, has ceased to blaster; 
and Grace, the mother, has lost her former self- 
complacency. She is now, what she has ceased 
to think herself, a remarkably sensible and 
right-minded, as well as an amiable, yoong 
woman. 

And what is there to say of Sibyl — of Mrs. 
Colonel Dacre? The every thing that is noth- 
ing, or nothing that is every thing. Her heart 
is satisfied with love. To remind her she is 
mortal, and that mortal joy can not be perfect, 
phantom panics at times confront her — previs- 
ions of sorrows to be — in that those in the flesh 
must one day put off the flesh. 



THE END. 
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Vincent's Land of tlie White Elephant. 



The Land of the White Elephant : Sights and Scenes in Southeastern Asia. A Personal 
Narrative of Travel and Adventure in Farther India, embracing Ibc Countries of Burma, 
Siam, Cambodia, and Cochin-China (1871-2). By Frank Vincent, Jr. Magnificently 
illusirated with Map, Plans, and Dumerous Woodcuts. Crown Svo, Cloth, I3 50. 



i! Orleotat Irsvel and sdrentor 
prcKnts freih, accnmte, and orlglDUl lufomutioii 
■boat Farther India and Ite people. It 1b not padded 
with hlftoricn!, pollltcnl, ethiiDgraphlca],or ^ograph- 
IcBl matter ohtn^ned at Becond-hand fram books, bat 
ii a record ot tlie auUior's own travela and obaerra- 
tlona. The chapl*™ which treat of florrna and Cam- 
bodia, iQCladlog call descrlpKoDe of their klngB and 
tnntta, and of Cochln-Chlna,cartTthe rendsr Ihrongh 
entlrelj nntroddea fields; while the chapters relotlng 
to Slam, begides ■ complete a ccoant of Bangkok, the 
kins, and palace, contain a ler; interesting narrative 
nfa Ion; JonmeT made thraagb the heart of the klos- 
dom, anda eareltallr wrltt«n, popntar deicrlptlon, now 
tor tne flrtt time published, of the magnldcent inlns 
of Angkor, on Its eailsrn frontier. The work Is 
(plendldlj lUaBtrated with eagrOTlDgB, maps, and 
plans, aod Is In all leBpecta one of the most Interest- 
ing and valuable hooka of Basleni travel ever given 
to llie pnbllc." 



Ldia Is ■till mors or less a sealed book to 
moBt of UB, and one conid not desire a more plsasaot 
tntor In fresh geographical lore than onr antkor. Be 
won onr heart at once by plnnglng (n nudlOs nt. In- 
stead of devoting a chapter lo the ootwsrd voyage: 
and he Ulls as sensibly and Inlelllgently, In a naloral , 

and nitalTected B^le, what he Baw and beard John' 

JIul!. London. 

This Is In many nspects a model book of travel. 
For once a Irsreler eschews any thing like book- 
making, and, allboogh Ur. Vincent visited India and 
China, Ceylon and Japan, he limits hli narrative to 
lands that are far less familiar to ni. The roDte he 
doBcrlhes In his volnme led him np the Irrawnldy to 
Independent Banna; thence, relomlng to Rueood, 
he made tbe circnit of the Hatsy Peninsula, and, after 
a visit to the kingdom of Blam, made his way Ehrangli 
Cambodia to the French Betttemenls In Cochln-Chlna. 
The volame 1> ptothiely and eaeeltentty Illustrated, 
and convenient mape add to Its vilne. Ur. Vincent 
glvea a plain hnt plenssnt acconnt of all that alridc 
him as best worth noting. '"lamanywaysibejoiir- 
ney was extremely Interesting, and, what ta mora to 
onr present phrpose. It wss a Jonmey extremely Intai- 
estlngtoreadabonl.* * • The whnle of hlabookla 
worth read Ing^as giving the latestobeervaUoKi of an In- 
telligent traveler over conutrlcB that are rapidly chang- 
ine their characteristics Pt^Kail Oaatlt, London. 

Bulfrer^s The Parisians. 

The Parisians. A Novel. By Edward Bulwek, Lord Lytton, Author of " The Coming 
Race," "Kenelm Chillingly," "A Strange Story," "The Caxtona," "My Novel," Stc, &c 
With Illustrations by Svdnev Hali. iimo. Cloth, fi 50; 8vo, Paper, Ji 00. 

crop than his spring yielded. Graces gf style, aeqnlrad 

We bare the laat novel of a novelUI who, eonadona 
of the lapse of Hme, la conadnsBly writing Ibr poo- 
terity. Many will read It oftan : none need regret to 
have cnrefnllir read It once.— ^(Anuamt, London. 
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Among onr Sailors. 

By J. Grey Jewell, M.D., late United States Consal, Singapore. With an Appendix con- 
taining Extracts from the Laws and Consular Regulations Governing the United States 
Merchant Service. i2mo, Cloth, %\ 50. 



** This work \% designed to meet a popular demand 
for a clear, ftill, and authentic exposition of the rela- 
tions between American sailors and their employers 
and officers. It is a subject of national interest, and 
one which must enlist the sympathies of all classes 
of readers. The author. Dr. J. Grey Jewell, late United 
States Consul at Singapore, enjoyed unusual facilities 
for the collection of materials for the work. Hundreds 
of cases of cruelty and injustice came before him in 
hia official capacity, and made him familiar with the 
more repellent features of a seaman*s career ; and his 
object in this work is not only to denounce the un- 
merited and cruel punishment inflicted upon American 
sailors, when at sea, in the merchant and naval service. 



and the defective and unjust laws which enslave the 
sailor and screen his oppressors, but to suggest tbs 
necessary measures of reform. It strips away much 
of the romance which has been thrown about ttie 
life of a sailor ; but a great work will be accomplished 
if it lead ship-owners to become less avaricious and 
more regardful of human life on boai^ their ships, 
and ship-mosters and mates to be less cruel and 
abusive. Based as it is on well-authenticated facts, 
and illustrated by incidents of real experience, it 
can not but have the effect of awakening the Amer- 
ican people to the necessity of practical and im- 
mediate legislation for the protection and welCare of 
sailors." 



Field's Memories of Many Men and of Some Women. 

Memories of Many Men and of Some Women : being Personal Recollections of Emperors, 
Kings, Queens, Princes, Presidents, Statesmen, Authors, and Artists, at Home and Abroad, 
during the last Thirty Years. By Maunsell B. Field. i2mo, Cloth, $2 00. 



Here is one who, a simple American citizen, has 
chatted familiarly with the present Emperor of Ger- 
many and the late Emperor of France ; who has walk- 
ed hand in hand with the Prince of Wales in the days 
of his innocence : who was present at an interview 
between Thackeray and the Marquis of Farintosh at 
FariB, to whom Jenny Lind confided her shrewd 
womanly notions of matters and things in her almost 
triumphal passage through this country ; who wrote 
a novel as a co-worker with James ; who helped Ho- 
race Greeley out of a French prison ; who was the 
cause of Mr. Chasers retirement from the Cabinet ; 
and who closed the eyes of President Lincoln, lie 
seems always to have occupied the enviable position 
of the disinterested bystander ; and as his perception 
is clear, his descriptive ability excellent, and his style 
very lively, the result is a book without a dull page 
between its covers. A very lively, entertaining, and 
not nninstructive book, which bears throughout, in its 
style and in its tone, the traces of the mind of a highly- 
cultivated gentleman.— JV. y. TimM. 

Abounds in anecdotes, and the personal sketches of 
eminent characters are so cleverly drawn that we have 
the originals before us.— PModeZpAta Press. 

Mr. Field, in jotting down these rc^coUections, has 
not endeavored to write history, or even biography, 
but Just gossip. It is gossip, nevertheless, so bright 

Diamond Cut Diamond. 



and entertaining, and affording so vivid a view of the 
informal domestic or social life of the persons con- 
cerned, that it is more interesting than elaborate biog- 
raphy could have been. — Boston Journal. 

He has written a pleasant volume of personal gossip, 
detailing in a frank, unpretending way a host of inter- 
esting anecdotes of all sorts of people. * * * A very 
entertaining volume.— X Y, World. 

The book is very cleverly executed, and is enter- 
taining in no ordinary degree. * * * He has preserved 
plenty of anecdotes which embody much that is pithy 
and pungent about them.— Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

Now and then the reader learns something worth 
knowing about the inside history of diplomatic affairs, 
as, for instance, in the revelation of Mr. SonU*8 pri- 
vate exposition of the significance of the Ostend 
Manifesto.— JSosfon Daily Advertiser, 

Mr. Field's anecdotes are bright and clear ; are told 
with a facile pen and an appreciation of the *^ point** 
which at once entails the interest of the reader. * * * 
Sprightly and spirited.— M Y. Commercial A dvertiter. 

A chatty book of anecdotes and reminiscences. It 
has something to say about almost every man promi- 
nent in political circles, both in this country and in 
Europe, during the last quarter of a century.— PAtlo. 
Evening Bulletin, 



A Story of Tuscan Life. By T. Adolphus Trollope, Author of " Lindisfarn Chase," "A 
Siren," "Durnton Abbey," &c i2mo, Cloth, $1 25. 



Many novels have been written of the people of this 
country, and "Diamond Cut Diamond" is among the 
best of them. • • • The plot is symmetrical, and the 
story is smoothly and pleasantly told.— JIT. Y. World, 

It reveals an interesting picture of social life in 
Italy, and is very cleverly written.— LufAeran Observer. 

This is a tragic story of priestly interference in the 
private affairs of domestic life^-a thoughtful and well- 
written story. Mr. Trollope is a fine writer.— iVe«{>s^. 
terian. 

Itis picturesque and extremely u&tnral.-Universaliet. 

The style is clear, and the descriptions entertaining. 
^The Christian Advocate, Pittsburgh. 



This well-told story.— 3%c Episcopalian. 

We unhesitatingly place it among the highest of its. 
class. Its plan is not a complicated one. Its charac- 
ters are few enough almost to be counted upon the 
fingers of one hand. But for symmetry, attentiveness 
to detail, careful finish, and general effect, we bestow 
upon it our warmest praise. • • • There is to our eye 
something exquisite in the fullness of contour, sharp- 
ness of outline, and richness of color with which it has 
been wrought by the writer. * • • It is, in a true sense, 
a work of art.— The Congregationalist 

The plot is happily conceived, and is worked out 
with great ability.— A«u; Bedford Standard. 



Motley's Life and Death of John of BarneTeld. 

Life and Death of John of Bameveld, Advocate of Holland. With a View of the Primary 
Causes and Movements of " The Thirty Years' YTai." By John Lothrop Motley, D.C.L., 

Author of "The Rise of the Dutch Republic," "Kislorj ol >L\i^\ii£L\ft^^eQBLw\Ms&^" &$:. 

With IJJustrations. In Two Volumes. Svo, ClolYu {In Prau) 
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A Princess of Thnle. By Wm. Black. 



A Princess of Thule. A Novel. By William Black, Author of " Love or Marriage ?" 
"Kilmeny," "The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton," &c., &c 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 



We have at least one nearly perfect novel. * * * His 
beantifhl, his almost perfect story. * * * There is a 
mingling of humor of the raciest, with pathos most 
trae^ simple^ and dignified.— 5|peetotor, London. 

This is not the first time that our author has shown 
himself capable of describing a fascinating woman ; 
and the excellent descriptions of natural beauty, the 
thorou^ mastery of local peculiarities, the truth and 
accnracy with which the local dialect aud modes of 
thought are reproduced. * * * Those who like novels 
of character will be amply gratified. Complete indi- 
Tiduality distinguishes all concerned.--^ fAencetim, 
London. 

It is not of many novels it can be said they are good 
from the title to the end, but this may be fairly re- 
marked of Mr. Black*s last work, to which he has 
given so happily descriptive a title. Hr. Black never 
relies for effect upon violent means. He contrives by 
idelicate, subtle, but sure touches to win the interest 
of his readers, and to retain it till the last volume is 
laid down with reluctance. The characters of Sheila 
and her father, Mackenzie, ought to have an enduring 
and recognized existence in fiction. * * * The ••Prin- 
cess of Thule" is altogether a remarkable novel; it 
will add to the reputation which Mr. Black has already 



If Mr. Black had written no other novel than this he 
would have made himself a high place in the republic 
of literature. It is witty, humorous, pathetic, and 
throughout artistic— <S(»teman. 

It is quite refreshing to take up such a work of fl^ 
tion. It is no exaggeration to say that the story ex- 
ercises a sort of fascination over the reader from the 
first chapter to the last, and this by no fantastic spell, 
bat by the charm of the purest, truest, and moet 
healthy sentiment.— I>aily Telegraphy London. 

We do not remember to have read any where of a 
more wholly fiisciuating heroine than Sheila.— Crart 
Circular t London. 

A novel which is both romantic and natural, which 
has much feeling without any toucS of mawkishnees, 
which goes deep into character without any ragges^ 
tion of painful analysis— this is a rare gem to find 
among the dihrit of current literature, and this, or 
nearly this, Mr. Black has given us in the "Princess 
of Thnle.*' * * * His success, which is undoubtedly 
great, is due to a carefal study and competent knowl* 
edge of character, to a style which is free from blemr 
ish, and to a power of graphic description which is 
but very seldom met with.— <Sa£ur(2ay .Review, London* 

It is full of fine character-rendering, with the all- 
mad<9 by his sincere and undeviating loyalty to the I brightening thread of humor glimmering out now 
best principles of the art in which he excels.- Globe, and then. * * * A work of singular power and deli« 
London. cacy.— /irttisA Quarterly Review, 



Twelve Miles from a Lemon. By Gail Hamilton. 

Twelve Miles from a Lemon : Social and Domestic Sketches. By Gail Hamilton, Author 
of " Woman's Worth and Worthlessness," " Little Folk Life," &c i2mo, Cloth, ^i 50. 



The title of this volume is explained by the familiar 
story of Sydney Smith, who described his living in 
Yorkshire as being so out of the way that it was actu- 
ally " twelve miles from a lemon," and consequently a 
like distance firom all the other elements of punch 
and civilization. Miss Dodge apparently lives at much 
^he same distance from Boston, and regarding Boston 
and lemons as synonyms of civilization, she has writ- 
ten a volume of sprightly little essays and sketches 
relating for the most part to the humors aud infelici- 
ties of suburban life. In many respects it is the most 
entertaining of her numerous books. It is simply a 
volume of brilliant, witty, and audacious gossip, touch- 
ing upon countless topics, and perpetually moving the 
reader to pleased or sardonic mirth.— if. F.lTorZd. 

The book is all alive with good sense, sagacity, 
knowledge of the world, and a kind of vital goodwill 
for the classes of people she racily satirizes.— /Boston 
Daily Globe, 

It is written in the curt, crisp, self-assertive, and 
somewhat aggressive style in which the author is fond 
of propounding her theories aud fancies.— jV. Y. Herald. 

Will bear reading twice and thinking over much 
oftener. — Phildelphia Bulletin, 

Pet. A Book for Children. 

Pet; or, Pastimes and Penalties. By H. R. Haweis, Author of " Music and Morals." With 
50 Illustrations. i2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Prettily written and sure to interest children. The Evidently the work of a writer who is at heart a 
illustrations are very good.— i^iUifaU Gazette, London, boy yet, and gains from this fact a freshness and 
A charming little yolnme,— Daily Sews, London. truth.— How, London. 



The book is not only readable, but it will be r»ad ; 
its clever treatment of the petty trivialities of every- 
day life and its outbreak from these into the broader 
'atmosphere of right and wrong alike commend it tO' 
the every-day reader.— iV. Y, Evening MaiL 

This is a light, airy, and pleasant book, contaiilins 
some hard hits at the follies, mistakes, pretensions, 
and extravagances of the times.— Episcopalian, Phila. 

It is a collection of papers upon country life, or 
which were written in the country, and partake of the 
atmosphere which is inhaled among rural surround* 
ings, in a region where lemons do not grow in the 
orchards, and tropical tastes are not apt to prevail. 
They are bright, witty, impulsive, and sometimes il« 
logical compositions, which are likely to fnmish agree* 
able reading for almost every body. Gail HamOtoa 
has long been classed among oui^ "popular" writers, 
and she is as well worthy now of this distinction, as 
far as these fruits of her pen furnish evidence, as she 
ever yr&8,— Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

Gail Hamilton is one of those writers who are never 
dull. Her manner may be considered jerky and f&ntas- 
tic, but there is always point in her sallies, and a vast 
amount of good mother wit.— Jnter-Oceart, Chicago. 



Miss Braddon's Publicans and SinueTS. 

Publicans And Sinners; or, Lucius Davoren. K "SoMeV. "R^ -VlWsa ^^^^^sks^'. Ksfiossi. ^ 
"Strangers and Pilgrims,'' "Eleanor's Victory;' "Bitea ol^xe^r ^"^ ^nq.^^^^^" 
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Sara Coleridge's Memoir and Letters. 



Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Edited by her Daughter. With Two Portraits on 
Steel. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 



This is a yery choice contribatioD to the literature 
of its class ; not surpassed in literary interest or intel- 
lectual power by any femde correspondence that we 
possess. It is, moreover, a valuable addition to the 
literature whic^ has gathered round the names of the 
Lake poets. We are again admitted within the charmed 
circle of which Sonthey, Wordsworth, and Coleridge 
are the presiding deities.— .firitisA (Quarterly lietif.w. 

This charming volume forms an acceptable record and 
presents an adequate image of a mind of singular beauty 
and no inconsiderable povrer,— Examiner, London. 

This charming work is attractive in two ways: 
first, as a memorial of a most amiable woman of high 
intellectual mark, and, secondly, as rekindling recol- 
lections, and adding a little to our information regard- 
log the life of Sara Coleridge's father, the poet aud 
philosopher, whose intellect was a wonder, whose life 
has almost a romantic interest, and whose character, 
with its portion of human weakness and error, is in- 
teresting and lovable even in its frailties and its faults. 

Farjeon's Golden Grain. 



Sara Coleridge*s Memoir and Letters carry us back 
to the friends and scenes so fiuniliar to the admiral 
of Coleridge— to Bristol, Nether Stowey, Keswick— to 
Wordsworth and Sonthey, Charles Lamb, the benev- 
olent bookseller Cottle, the kind friends, Poole and 
Wedgwood, all chronicled in that strange and charm- 
ing book, the ** Biographia Literaria ;" and they g^ve 
US also a pleasant insight into later days, reaching to 
the poet's death, while he was the inmate of the Gill- 
mana* house at Uighgate. * * * We can hardly con- 
ceive an intelligent reader for whom the work will 
not have a charm, as telling genuinely and natu- 
rally the life, the daily thoughts, and hopes, and occu- 
pations of a noble woman of a high order of mind, and 
as mirroring a pure heart Her letter-writing is tilO^ 
oughly unaffected ; there is never straining for dttcL 
A theruBum, London. 

* * * The records of the life of a singularly gifted, 
intellectual, and accomplished woman — one whose 
memory is a benelaction to the race.— ^. Y, Thna. 



Golden Grain. A Sequel to " Blade-o'-Grass". By B. L. Farjeon, Author of " Blade-o'- 
Grass," " Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses," " Grif," "Joshua Marvel," &c. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 35 cents. 

say that the splendid list which includes "The 
Chimes" and "The Cricket on tbe Hearth** may 
without dishonor also include "Blade-o'-Grass** and 
*' Golden Grain." * * \— Weekly Despatch, London. 



Since the days when Charles Dickens wrote Christ- 
mas stories regularly— genuine sketches of human 
life and character— no writer of such works has shown 
the power of Mr. Farjeon ; and it is not too much to 



The Bine Ribbon. 

The Blue Ribbon. A Novel. By the Author of "St. Olave's," "Jeanie's Quiet Life," 
** Meta's Faith," &c 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

An admirable story. The character of the heroine 
is original and skillfully worked out, and an interest 
is cast around her which never flags. The sketches 
of society in a cathedral city are very vivid and amus- 
ing. — Morning Postj London. 

The very best work the author has yet given us. It 
Ss strong in its plot, which is admirably worked out, 
and careful in discrimination and portraiture of char- 



acter. It is one of the best novels of the season. — ^£1- 
gli»h Independent, London. 

The reader will be both pleased and interested in 
this story. It abounds in picturesque, healthy dia- 
logue, touches of pathos and quiet good sense, which 
will surely make it popular.— -Standard, London. 

An unquestionably Interesting story. We like '* The 
Blue Ribbon ** very much.— ^itectator, London. 



Lottie Darling. By John Cordy Jeaffreson. 



Lottie Darling. A Novel. By John Cordy Jeaffreson, Author of " Isabel," " Not Dead 
Yet," " Live it Down," " Olive Blake's Good Work," &c 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 



"Lottie Darling" contains some delicious love pas- 
rages and original and striking sketches of character. 
The plot is one of powerful interest.— CTropAic, London. 

A story of healthy tone, and readable throughout— 
Xxaminer, London. 

In "Lottie Darling** Mr. Jeaffreson has achieved a 
triumph. It is a capital novel, as sparkling as it is 



original, as powerful as it is amusing. It is healthy 
in tone, interesting Arom beginning to end, and con- 
tains sketches of life and character nnnsnally vivid 
and well drawn. — Morning Post, London. 

This story is well told. It opens np a phase of life 
hitherto untouched by any novelist— Daily News, 
London. 



Wllkie CoIIins's Novels : Library Edition. 



Vi> 



Harper's Illustrated Library Edition of Wilkie Collinses Novels. With Portrait on Steel 
by Halpin. i2nio, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 

Armadale. — ^Basil. — Hide-and-Seek. — Man and Wife. — No Name. — Poor Miss P^nch. 

—The Dead Secret— The Moonstone.— The New Magdalen.— The Woman in White. 

After Dark. — Queen of Hearts. — Miscellaneous Stories. 

Now Ready: — ^The New Magdalen. — The Woman in White. — Poor Miss Finch.— 
The Dead Secret — Man and Wife. — Basil — Hide-and-Seek. — No Name. — ^The Moon- 
stone. The remaining volumes will follow shortly, 

ThiB edition of Mr. CoJlins's works will make a \ Hr.CoWVns \% cAttaAtily the ens master of his school 
k^daome collection, and one that will deserve lo\ot1kttLonand\\ie^:t«a\M\.cffiM9crQ^^ His 

'^lod between yonr favorite edition of Dickens and \ plots ave m«xN«\«. ot Vn^s^uWi, «n\ \i!a VosetiteBfuk 
t of Tbackeray.—£o9toH Traveller. ^ W9sSBk, t:he Yi^^Xil ot \^« ^t«mattifti^^,T.B»CB«M|«fl9L., 
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Evangelical Alliance Conference, 1873. 

Essays, Orations, and Other Documents of the Sixth General Conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance, held in New York, October 2-12, 1873. Edited by Rev. S. Iren/eus Prime, 
D.D., and Rev. Philip Schaff, D.D. 8vo, Cloth, nearly 800 pages, $6 00. (Nearly 
Ready,} 

Pike's Snb<Tropieal Rambles and Life in the Manritins. 

Sub-Tropical Rambles in the Land of the Aphanapteryx. Personal Experiences, Adven* 
tures, and Wanderings in and around the Island of Mauritius. By Nicolas Pike, U. S. 
Consul. Profusely Illustrated from the Author's own Sketches ; containing also Maps aiid 
valuable Meteorological Charts. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 

island is described with eqnal fullness. Chinese 
emigrants and Joss boases, Malabar Indians, Mahom- 
etan festivals, Romish ceremonies, street stalls, and 
St Lonis horse-races. His eager, inqaisitive mind 
never lacked some object of pursuit, and never failed 
to elicit valuable information, and all with a sanguine 
enthusiasm that defies danger, makes light of diffi- 
culties, and grumbles at nothing. Unlike the subject- 
iveness and snperficialness of which we have so often 
to complain in books of travel, Mr. Pike's book is as 
full and complete in its information as a blue-book or 
a "Murray."— ZJnWaA Quarterly BevUw, 



An enthusiastic student of natural science, and of 
very versatile tustes and aptitudes, at every step he 
finds something of interest— the magnificence of the 
natural scenery, the interest of the geological forma- 
tion, the affluence of the flora, the rich variety of fishes, 
reptiles, birds, and insects, the profuseness of fossils, 
the important climatology— in every department Mr. 
Pike shows a highly accomplished mind, while in nat- 
ural history he is an enthusiast We have rarely if 
ever met with a book so full of information of a highly 
intelligent character. • • * Every thing pertaining to 
the socinl, political, and religious condition of the 

Her Face was Her Fortnne. 



Her Face was Her Fortune. A Novel. By F. W. Robinson, Author of " For Her Sake," 
" Carry's Confession," " No Man's Friend," " Poor Humanity," " Little Kate Kirby," &c, 
&c 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 



This is a novel with an attractive title, and one that 
will not disappoint the reader after having been so 
drawn to it by its mere exterior. As with all Mr. 
Robinson*s tales, it is intensely dramatic, although 
not sensational, and the plot is so well devised that 
the mystery is preserved to the denouement, and the 
reader's interest never flags. It is a novel that de- 
pends entirely npon the strength of its characters, 
which are few in number and vigorous in treatment, 
and the anthor*s skill in description, which makes 
every chapter necessary to a proper understanding of 



the plot. There are some bits of characterization that 
show Mr. Robinson to be quite a humoTisU—JewUh 
Meatengett N. T. 

A powerful and exciting novel.— G^op/tie, London. 

A tale of Bnglish society at the present day, marked 
by all the attractiveness and skill which have render- 
ed Mr. Robinson's previous and not innnmerons pro- 
ductions popular. The plot is singularly exciting, 
and is well wrought out by a series of well-conceived 
characters and taking incidents.— iV. F. Evening Ea> 
press. 



Sniiles's Huguenots after the ReTocation. 



The Huguenots in France after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes : with a Visit to the 
Country of the Vaudois. By Samuel Smiles, Author of " The Huguenots : their Settler 
ments. Churches, and Industries in England and Ireland," " Self- Help," " Character," " Life 
of the Stephensons," &c. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 



Nobody can read it without interest, without loving 
and admiring those whose struggles and hardships 
the author paints so well, or without feeling a wish to 
resemble them. The general public will derive from 
it clear, sound, and agreeable iuBtrnctiou,— A thenceum. 

The work which preceded this, from the pe'n of the 
same author, related chiefly to the causes which led 
to the large migrations of foreign Protestants from 
Flanders and France into England, and to describe 
their effects upon English history and English indus- 
try. This work relates more particularly to the pro- 
tracted and terrible contests which preceded these 

Dawson's Earth and Man. 



expatriations, and to the events which succeeded the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. These events were 
of the most thrilling character. The heroism of this 
persecuted people of Ood has but few parallels in the 
history of the world, and the strong arm of relentless 
persecution never fell with more merciless severity 
npon the heads of its victims. The details of these 
persecutions are painfhl in their tragic character, but 
they illustrate the sublime faith of a people whose 
record constitutes one of the grandest pages in the 
history of the world. It is a book of deep interest. 
Albany Evening JoumaL 



The Story of the Earth and Man. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., Principal and 
Vice-Chancellor of McGill University, Montreal With Twenty Illustrations. i2mo. Cloth. 
$1 50- 

A book of rare excellence. An account of the geo- \ inQat\ie»x\\!l:i wraaowi^Vft ww x^^^^* ^\inn5«-^»^^ 
logical history aud the past life of the earth, fkiU yet\ ot lulet^vil^ «iq t«A\vdX -^^Ca. >a^sSa..-ia!t^»Jftw ^^d»««^« 
coods^ acconite jet pictorial, and almost poetic. We ^ I2e«ieio, 



Harper &» Brothers^ List of New Boots. 



Joseph the Jew. 

The Story of an Old House. 8vo, Paper, 

"Thifl is an American novel of great power and in- 
terest The scene is first laid in Poland, bnt is soon 
transferred to this coaDtry. Many of the events of the 
late war between the North and Sonth are very ski II- 
ftilly interwoven with the story, the siege of Vicksbor;? 
Atmishing a chapter of thrililDg interest, and many 
phases of Sonthem life and character are depicted 
with a master hand. The plot is iogenionsly con- 
ttmcted, the character-painting forcible and graphic, 
and the interest admirably sustained from first to last.*' 

If yon are looking for a ^tory that will keep yon 
spell-bonnd with exciting incidents from beginning to 
end, "Joseph the Jew" is the one.— jVetoarA; Regieter, 



50 cents. 

The management of the design is a marvelous ex- 
hibition of inventive powers. The design is after the 
same fashion as the "Moonstone,** while some of the 
scenes might have been reproduced from the "Strange 
Story.*' The style is exceedingly concise and vig- 
orous. This novel may be said to be equally unique 
in plan and characterization.— T/<0 Age, Phila. 

It is well written, and abounds in startling situa- 
tions, hair-breadth iescapes, counter-plots, and femi- 
nine fidelity.— illbany Evening Journal, 

It contains scenes that are drawn with force and 
vivid pictnresqneness, and not a little evidence that 
the author possesses true creative power. — N. V. WcHd, 



Christlieb on the Methods of Counteracting Infidelity. 

The Best Methods of Counteracting Modem Infidelity. A Paper read before the General 
Conference of the Evangelical Alliance, New York, October 6, 1873. ^y TrtEODOR Christ- 
lieb, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Theology and University Preacher at Bonn, Prussia. i2mo. 
Flexible Cloth, 75 cents. 



The public will not soon forget the powerf\il im- 
prMsion made during the recent sessions of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, by Dr. Christlieb, whose paper on 
"The Best Methods of Counteracting Modem Infidel- 
ity " was read before the Alliance.— CArf<ttan Union. 



This paper of Dr. Christlieb's is regarded as the 
ablest and beet presented before the Evangelical 
Alliance, and it has elevated him at once to the Aront 
rank of Evangelical divines of the present age.— 
Lutheran Observer, 



Miss Dorothy's Charge. M 

Miss Dorothy's Charge. A Novel. By Frank Lee Benedict, Author of " My Daughter^ 
Elinor," " Miss Van Kortland," &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, $1 co ; Cloth, $1 50. 

. In Mr. Benedict's behalf a good argument might 
be made were it asserted that he is writing the 
best' American novels that are written nowadays. 
"Miss Van Kortland" and "My Daughter Elinor" 
were notable tales— notable for their power of ob- 
aorvation and of description, and the same qualities 



recur in undiminished force in the present book. 
It is in every way a strong novel. It is full of life and 
of thought, and will help Mr. Benedict yet another step 
toward the front rank of American novelists. It is 
decidedly the best novel of home manufacture that we 
have read for a long time.— ^T. Y, Independent 



Flammarion's Atmosphere. 

The Atmosphere. Translated from the French of Camille Flammarion. Edited by 
James Glaisher, F.R.S. With 10 Chromo-Lithographs, and 86 Woodcuts. 8vo, Cloth, 
$6 00 ; Half Calf, $S 25. 



The style is very simple and comprehensive ; there 
is an entire absence of puzzling technicalities, and 
every thing necessary to be told is told in such a 
tharmlng manner that even the most indifferent 
reader will find his interest excited, and his atten- 
tion chained. We know of uo other work on a simi- 
lar subject which covers so wide a field. M. Flam- 
marion apparently entered upon his task with an 
enthusiasm which shows no sign of flagging from the 
beginning to the end of the work. We do not know 
when we have found instruction and amusement more 
pleasingly combined than they are in this book, 
which is destined to enjoy a popularity second to 
none of the many works that have lately been issued 
with the laudable intention of popularizing science. 
The chapter on storms is particularly interesting, as 
is also that on meteors, while the concluding book, 
which treats of electrical phenomena, is absorbingly 



entertaining. While the style is in no wise lacking 
in dignity, it is distinguished by a pleasing familiar-' 
ity and chattlness that at once wins the reader's con- 
fidence and attention. The book is profhsely and 
finely illustrated. There are ten chromo-lithographs, 
which are beautifully executed,and of which several are 
really fine works of art. There are, in addition, eighty- 
six woodcuts of more than ordinary excellence. As a 
whole, it is one of the handsomest and most valuable 
publications of the year,— Boston Sat.Evening Ckuette, 

This is truly a superb volume, both externally and 
internally. As a piece of book-making it marks the 
high degree of perfection to which the art is carried 
in the manufactories of the publishers. The literary 
side of the work is creditable alike to the French 
author and the English editor, who here bring tbeic 
several national traits into a happily combined co- 
operation.— CArisfuin Advocate, 



Troilope's Harry Heathcote of Gaiigoil. 

Harry Heathcote of Gangoil : A Tale of Australian Bush-Life. By Anthony Trollope, 
Author of "The Warden," "Barchester Towers," "Orley Farm," "The Small House at 
AUington," " The Eustace Diamonds," &c., &c Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 

The fiaz&r Book of Health. 

The Dwelling, the Nursery, the Bedroom, t\ie "Dimiv^-^ooift, Wt 'Ct^Vst, the Library, the 
Kitchen, the Sick-Room. x6mo, Cloth, |i 00. ^\3ittiorBi ^VCc^ Wkfc ^^^masl ^^oicsiL oi 
J^ECORUM," Price $1 00.) 
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Plnmer's Pastoral Theology. 

Hints and Helps in Pastoral Theology. 
Cloth, $2 00. 



• « 



* There are few men now living bo capable 
of treating such subjects as this venerable anther. 
Ilia age, his long experience in the ministry, his 
eminent success as a preacher and pastor, and his 
unusual aptness to teach young men— all combine to 
qualify him to be the author of the best book in this 
department of sacred science. All the students who 
have been trained under his instructions love him as 
a father, and will hail the publication of this volume 
with delight.— Observer, N. T. 

Br. Plumer has written an admirable treatise, treat- 
ing of the office and work of the pastor in a plain but 
vigorous style. It is especially characterized by good 
seuse and a determination not to theorize on subjects 
that have no value except for their practical import- 
ance.— Central Christian Advocate. 

In these carefully elaborated chapters the author 
gives many valuable hints and lessous. The style is 
at once concise and perspicuous ; the subjects treated 
of are those in regard to which the student and the 
young minister especially need counsel.- ITesfem 
Christian Advocate. 

Dr. Plumer has written a great many books, but 
we doubt whether any book which he has written 
will be of greater practical value than the one just 
i:«sned. Dr. Plumer has been a pastor ; indeed, he has 



By William S. Plumer, D.D., LL.D. i2mo, 



hardly ever ceased from being a pastor, and he haa 
also been for many years a teacher of theology, and 
always has been a friend and counsellor of young 
ministers. lie has had, therefore, the predso ex- 
perience which would fit him to prepare this book. 
It contains thirty<two chapters, in which he discniiM 
such topics as these : A Call to the Ministry ; Minis- 
terial Education ; Ministerial Studies ; The Matter of 
Preaching ; The Manner of Preaching ; Means of Pro- 
moting Revivals ; Pastoral Visiting ; Should I Become 
a Foreign Missionary, etc. All the topics aresnch as 
come continually before the mind of a pastor, and Dr. 
Plumer treats with the strong common-sense and fhlU 
ness of religious experience which mark all hie writr 
ings. Compact, pithy sentences every where aboandL 
—The Prcahyterian^ Philadelphia. 

Its style is clear and lively, its informatioA and 
suggestions are eminently practical, and are real 
helps to students and pastors. It is especially rich 
in citations and illustrations from the great preacliera 
of the church in all ages, and some chapters are d^ 
voted to the peculiar duties and responsibilities of 
American ministers. * * * The book is fresh and direct 
in its method of treatment, and it is admirably adapt- 
ed to the circumstances and wants of American min> 
isters in all churches.— J^t/ieran Obierver. Phihi. 



Kerrey's Christian Rhetoric. 



A System of Christian Rhetoric, for the Use of Preachers and Other Speakers. By George 
WiNFRED Hervey, M.A., Author of" Rhetoric of Conversation," "Principles of Courtesy," 
&c 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 



In a period which is prolific of homiletical works, 
this stately volume is sure to challenge attention and 
to take high rank. Differing essentially from most 
books of its class in its philosophy of rhetoric, it is 
scientiflcally arranged, and abounds in the sacred and 
classical which is requisite to its object, and is written 
in a style which captivates the reader by its purity, 
sententiousness, and fullness. "Six. Hervey*s system 
is based upon the theory that all true gospel preachers 
are successors of the prophets, whose style, precepts, 
and example they should follow; that they are in 
reality subjects of a partial or scmi-inspiration of the 
Boly Ghost, and which produces certain powerful 



effects upon the will, the intellect, the heart, and 
upon the faculty of invention, style of expression, 
and delivery. These points are elaborately discussed 
and applied in detail to the practical development of 
the author's noble ideal, which is thoroughly Biblical 
and equally removed from scholastic stiffness and de- 
grading sensationalism. No man can read the work 
without seeing the subject in new lights, nor without 
matching the fervid devotional spirit which animates 
its crowded pages. It is a great contribution. to Its 
department of sacred literature and worthy of stud^ 
by preachers and other speakers.— CAridtum InUUif 
gencer. 



Tristram's Land of Moab. 

The Land of Moab : The Result of Travels and Discoveries on the East Side of the Dead 
Sea and the Jordan. By H. B. Tristram, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Hon. Canon of Durham. 
With a Chapter on the Persian Palace of Mashita, by Jas. Ferguson, F.R.S. With Map 
and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 



Dr. Tristram's account of his visit to the Land of 
Moab will bo welcomed by all who have longed to 
know something more of a country so intimately con- 
nected with the history of the Israelites. Pleasantly 
written and well illustrated, the narrative sustains its 
interest throughout, and gives a vivid picture of the 
present condition of the country.— iitAenontm, Lou- 
don. 



The volume has all the interest of a drama, and will 
be a rich feast to the reader who comes to its pemsal 
with the eagerness all Christians feel in those conn* 
tries which were the scene of all the events and most 
of the prophecies recorded in Holy Writ. It is written, 
too, in the choice language Canon Tristram knows so 
well how to use. Altogether this book is one delight- 
ful to read, and full of information.— TAe Prtshyterian. 



Nast's Illustrated Almanac for 1874. 

With 86 OrigjiJal Illustratiopi by Thomas "N ast. "Puct ^\ CftXi\&« '^V*^ vs^v^^vscxva 
address, postfye prepaid, oqr receipt of $i oo. 
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Harper's lioDsehold Dickens. 



Elegant and Cheap. With Original Characteristic Illustrations by American and British 
Artists. 



OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Illustrations by J. 
Hahoney. 8yo, Paper, 60 cents ; Cloth, $1 00. 

HARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Illnstrations 
by J. Barnard. 8vo, Paper, $1 00 ; Cloth, $1 50. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 64 Illus- 
trations by Thomas Worth. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents ; Cloth, $1 26. 

DAVTD COPPERFIELD. With Portrait of Au- 
thor and 61 Illustrations by F. Barnard. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Clotb, $1 60. 



DOMBET AND SON. With 62 Illastrations by 
W. L. Sheppard. 8to, Paper, $1 00 ; Cloth, $1 50. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 68 Illnstrations 
by C. S. Reinhart. 8vo, Paper, $1 00 ; Cloth, 

$160. 

BLEAK HOUSE. With 61 Illnstrations by F. Bar- 
nard. 8vo, Paper, $1 00 ; Cloth, $1 60. . 

PICKWICK PAPERS. With 62 HlnstraUons by 
Thomas Nast. 8to, Paper, $1 00 ; Cloth, fl SO. 

LITTLE DORRIT. With 68 Illustrations by J. 
Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, $1 00 ; Clotb, $1 60. 



The above volumes are now ready. Others in preparation. 

Hudson's History of Journalism. 

Journalism in the United States, from 1690 to 1872. By Frederic Hudson. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00. 

London's Heart. 

, A Novel. By B. L. Farjeon, Author of " Grif," "Joshua Marvel," " Blade-o'-Grass," &c 

Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, $1 00. 

Reelns's Ocean. 

The Ocean, Atmosphere, and Life. Being the Second Series of a Descriptive History of 
the Life of the Globe. By £lis£e Reclus. Profusely Illustrated with 250 Maps or Fig- 
ures, and 27 Maps printed in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. (Uniform in style with Recluses 
Earth, 8vo, Cloth, 5$ 00.) 

Harper's Hand*Book for Travellers in Europe and the East. 

Being a Guide through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Austria, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, 
Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and Great Britain 
and Ireland. By W. Pembroke Fetridge. Twelfth Year. With nearly 100 Maps and 
Plans of Cities. Large i2mo. Half Leather. Pocket-Book form, 56 00. 

Cnshing's Treaty of Washington. 

The Treaty of Washington : Its Negotiation, Execution, and the Discjssions Relating 
Thereto. By Caleb Gushing. Crown 8vo, Cloth, %2 00. 

The New Magdalen. 

A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, Author of " The Woman in White," " Armadale," " Moon- 
stone," " Man and Wife," &c., &c 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Hazard's Santo Domingo. 

Santo Domingo, Past and Present ; with a Glance at Hayti. By Samuel Hazard. Maps 
and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 

Miss Beecher's Housekeeper and Healtbkeeper. 

Miss Beecher's Housekeeper and Healthkeeper : Containing Five Hundred Recipes for 
Economical and Healthful Cooking ; also, many Directions for securing Health and Happi« 
ness. Approved by Physicians of all Classes. Illustrations. i2mo, Cloth, j5l 5a 

^ Forney's Anecdotes of Public Men. 

Anecdotes of Public Men. By John W. Forney. i2mo, Cloth, $2 oa 

VId EeBsbgton. 

A Novel By Miss THACKERAY, Author o£ **TVic ViWasjt on^^cifiSLi* ^Mu '\:aMata:^\ft&. 
Svo, Paper, $i 00; Cloth, $1 50. 



By miss me. BRADDON. 

Aurora Floyd. 

A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

Birds of Prey. 

A Novel. With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

Bound to John Company. 

A Novel. With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

Charlotte's Inheritance. 

Sequel to " Birds of Prey." 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Dead-Sea Fruit. 

A Novel. With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. ^ 

Eleanor's Victory. 

A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

Fenton's Quest. 

A Novel. With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

John Marchmont's Legacy. 

A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

Lost for Love. 

A Novel. (In Press,) 

Publicans and Sinners. 

A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

Strangers and Pilgrims. 

A Novel. With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

The Lovels of Arden. 

A Novel. With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

Taken at the Flood. 

A Novel. (In Press.) 

To the Bitter End. 

A Novel. With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

W Harper & 'Brothers vf ill send eitlur of the above worTis by tnaiU ^orto^jt ^tijaU^U w 

Af^ e^/i^ C/iftiud States, on receipt of the prke^ 



Anthoy Trollope's Works. 



Anthony Trollope's position grows more secure with every new work which comes from his pen. He is one of 
the most prolific of writers, yet his stories improve with time instead of growing weaker, and each is as finished and 
ai forcible as thoi^ it were the sole production of the author. — M V. Sun, 

Mr. Trollop^ s characters are drawn with an outline firm, bold, strong. His side-thtusta at some of the lies which 
pass current in society are very keen. — Cong^egatiottalistf Boston. 
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BROWN, JONES, AND ROBINSON, 8vo, Paper, 50 cents 

CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? Illustrations. 8vo,Cloth,$2 003 Paper, $1 50. 

CASTLE RICHMOND. i2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

DOCTOR THORNE. i2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. Illustrations. i2mo. Cloth, $1 75. 

HARRY HEATHCOTE OF GANGOIL. Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 

HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $1 50; Paper, $100. 

LADY ANNA. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

MISS MACKENZIE. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

NORTH AMERICA. i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

ORLEY FARM. Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00 ; Paper, $1 50. 

PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $1 75; 
Paper, $1 25^ 

PHINEAS REDUX. Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, $1 25 ; Cloth, $1 75. 

RACHEL RAY. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

RALPH THE HEIR. Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $1 75 ; Paper, ,$i 25. 

SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF HUMBLETHWAITE. Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 

THE BELTON ESTATE. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

THE BERTRAMS. i2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

THE CLAVERINGS. Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $1 00; Paper, 50 cents. 

THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS. 8vo, Cloth, $1 75 ; Paper, $1 25. 

THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; 
Cloth, $1 25. 

THE LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET. Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 
Paper, $1 50. 

THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 
Paper, $1 50. 

THE THREE CLERKS. i2mo, Cloth, $1 50. •! 

THE VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON. Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $1 75; ; 
Paper, $1 25. 

THE WARDEN AND BARCHESTER TOWERS. Complete in One Vol- | 
ume. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH MAIN. i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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